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DORRIEN CARFAX 



CHAPTER I 

THOUGH A SAD CHAPTER, IT MUST NOT BE TAKEN AS AN 

EXAMPLE OF THE REMAINDER 

MANY years ago, when the doctrine of Free Trade 
seemed likely to become as old as the hills, and 
the hills themselves could not lay claim for above half 
a century of as many birthdays as they may point to 
at the present; when the telegraph was still in swad- 
dling clothes, and steam-engines had but scarcely learnt 
to walk ; many years ago, this story opens. 

Not to miss the opening — in fact to make sure of 
being in at the death — it should be premised that 
somewhere in that vague period of time, which has been 
outlined so lately as the first paragraph, a man of the 
name of William Carfax was bom into the world. 

He was bom in the old Hall. The old Hall was as 
much a part of his life, as he was himself the fruit of 
the loins of his forefathers. His mother died in the 
old Hall. He mourned for his mother in the old Hall, 
and in time the old Hall became his pla3rmate. His 
father died in the old Hall. He mourned for his father 
in the old Hall, and the old Hall passed into his prop- 
erty. At the age of twenty three he took unto the old 
Hall a wife. 

The wedding, which was even for those days a cere- 
monious affair, had no particular points of interest to 
mark it out from its fellows. It was held, as is cus- 
tomary, from the house of the bride's parents. The 
rice, which was showered upon the happy pair, was 
much the same, both in quantity and texture, as that 
which is used on similar occasions, withia tl\& XS^ 
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century. The shoes, which were thrown as the carriage 
drove away, were both old and patched, and broad 
enough for the most advanced feet of the day; and, if 
the luck that they brought was no worse than the aim 
of the throwers, the couple bid fair to have led a very 
prosperous married life. The breakfast was on all 
sides voted a success; the bride's health was drunk 
several times in champagne, and portions of the wed* 
ding cake were distributed by post over a wide area of 
the country. 

The honeymoon is credibly asserted to have passed 
off with success. The bride on seeing her mother, on 
her return from the Continent, made no mention of any 
little tiffs, as disturbing the conjugal atmosphere; nor 
did the bridegroom to his mother-in-law. Their return 
was old-fashioned and very much up to date. Out- 
riders heralded their approach; bonfires were lighted 
by the tenants, and the local volunteers presented an 
address of welcome, while conducting the addressees 
to the appointed home of the Carfax men. 

But they were very poor. 

Their home was the old Hall ; one of those old Halls, 
which are dotted so generally about the country parts 
of England. The house was filled with oak. The 
oak was old, worm-eaten, and black. Oaken ceilings, 
oaken stairs, oaken chests, oaken floors, oaken panels; 
not a room that did not smell of the oak; not a board 
unhewn from the wood of the national tree. 

The grounds, like the house, were in partial dis- 
repair. The Lodge lacked life and was without a 
keeper. The flowers, shrubs, and trees had for years 
gone a-courting in the most promiscuous manner. 
Garden beds accepted joyfully the advances of noxious 
and decaying weeds. The pump in the stable yard 
groaned with rheimiatism; and the Park railings were 
in the last stages of decomposition. 

A melancholy prospect! But Mary Carfax as she 
stood by her husband's side, and gazed fondly into his 
strong, eager eyes, took no thought for the desolation 
of the scene. The only scene in her eyes was her hus- 
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DORRIEN CARFAX 8 

band ; the only ground in her contemplation the ground 
on which he walked. 

So they lived for three years, he the Squire, she the 
Squire's wife, lord and lady of the old Hall with the 
disconsolate grounds. With the fourth year there 
came a little child. Carfax, the big man, watched the 
little child grow up among the old oak. Mary, her 
mother, he loved dearly, and the little child was fonder 
to him than the old Hall itself. But the oak gave forth 
its dampness, and the winds blew from the East, and 
the little child lay with the earth, by the knoll in the 
village churchyard. 

Now after the death of her child in the seventh year 
of their marriage Mary was taken sick of a fever — 
the year was 1871 — and a great fear fell upon the big 
man that death might rob him of the mother, as it had 
stolen from him the little child. Death robbed him not 
of the mother; yet Mary left the old Hall, and for a 
year the old oak grew yet older, as its mistress sought 
to renew her health. 

The rents fell away. The bams came under yet 
greater condemnation. The boughs from the trees 
lay uncleared across the drive. The rainwater dripped 
from the roof holes upon the old oak ; and the big man's 
steps rang out unsteadily. Four times that year the 
drug fiends took him ; four times and for four separate 
weeks he was seen of none. The fifth time the doctor 
saw him. The doctor spoke of consumption and of 
Mary's return. That night the big man prayed for 
strength. After the fifth time and with the dying of 
the summer Mary came back. The big man told her 
of the consumption ; but the drugging he hid from her ; 
and she guessed not the truth. 



The old Hall is sold. Carfax is gone, and Mary, 
his wife. The ghosts of the Carfax ancestors glide 
mournfully about, and sob as they call to memory the 
broken bams and fallen boughs, and {ee\ \)[v& \.o\\!^ ol 
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the oaken wood. Gone are the boughs and the fallen 
trees, and the old oak wood; gone too the sobbing of 
the ghosts. The old Hall has changed hands. The old 
Hall is dead. 

The old Hall was sold in the autumn of the year 
187^9 and a week later William and Mary Carfax left 
England for Canada. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SAME AS CHAPTER ONE; ONLY SADDER 

STILL many years ago, while Canadians were as 
loyal as pray God they will ever be, and little 
Englanders were as unknown as, could it be the British 
Empire's will, they should always remain; while Queen 
Victoria on her throne was called the Great White 
Queen and our gracious King Edward had yet to earn 
his title of Universal Peacemaker; still many years 
ago this story continues. 



Not to forego the continuation — ^indeed to ensure a 
proper recognition of the beginning — ^it will be under- 
stood that somewhere in that general passage of the 
years, which has been described so recently as the last 
paragraph, William and Mary Carfax came by sea to 
Victoria. They came by the way of the Horn ; and of 
their voyaging, and of a great tempest, of peril by fire, 
and of peril by rocks, of these and many hazards let 
the tale be untold. Sufficient that they came, and that 
they landed, and that the country was new, and that 
the newness was at the first an ill welcome; for it 
reminded them of the old. Yet in time the new clothed 
itself with the old, and the old slipped away by degrees 
among the new, and they became settlers in a new land ; 
and the land was Canada. 
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Now it fell out upon a day, while they yet tarried 
in Victoria, that a report was noised abroad of the 
finding of gold. And the report tempted William Car- 
fax; for in his veins ran the blood of the gambler, so 
that against the advice of Mary, his wife, and against 
the wisdom of his judgment he gave their money, the 
bulk of it, in trust to another, whom a friend recom- 
mended to them strongly, but whom they had never 
seen. However, this other man fled away, and they 
heard no more of him, and from being very poor they 
became poorer still ; and there was no remedy. 

In the springtime of the year they took to a cabin 
among the mountains. The cabin was fashioned of 
logs, which he hewed from the wood of the pine. At 
the side ran a stream; round about there spread a 
grassy sward. The air was bathed with the scent of 
the pines ; to the rustling of the pine they rose in the 
morning; to the rustling of the pine they fell to sleep 
at night. The pine was the smell of their nostrils, the 
wood of their fires, the carpet strewn with needles upon 
which they walked. And often he would offer thanks 
to God, as she lay upon his breast that she held no 
knowledge of the truth, since for Mary's sake he had 
strengthened his heart against the drugging ; and often 
would she, casting her soul into her eyes as she gazed 
upon him, pray for his recovery and for his deliverance 
from the disease. But the illness grew apace, and to 
the weakening of the body there was joined a slacken- 
ing of the will. And at last she knew the fact, and the 
manner of her knowing it was this : 

On a certain night after the toil of the day, as she 
lay in sliunber upon the bed of the inner chamber (the 
cabin was of two rooms' breadth) there was carried to 
her watchful senses the sound of a heavy fall. Quickly 
and in secret alarm she arose; hastily she unlatched 
the dividing door; fearfully and with compassionating 
words she pleaded with him for the meaning of his 
seizure. Still he answered nothing, and pitifully 
groping her way to his side she dropped upon her 
knees, to staunch the red flow welling from a dull wouivd 
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in his forehead, to dry away the damp and sweat from 
his haggard brow ; to lave, with the water she fetched, 
and with her streaming tears, his lips and eyes, suffused 
with blood and the pallid rheum of deadly sickness. 
Still she guessed not the truth; still she washed and 
bandaged and smoothed aside the disorder of his coun- 
tenance, heeding not at all the sodden smell of the 
drugs, innocent of the broken bottle, the glass, and the 
fragments of the syringe. Her only thought was her 
mindfulness of his hurt; the compass of his injury her 
single grief. 

And while she tended him prostrate and blanched 
upon the floor, even then she prayed for aid (since they 
were alone, and the hut was but for two) ; and God 
hearkened to her prayer, but the method of His 
response was strange; because He caused the truth to 
open itself into her heart; and of the agony of that 
moment no woman could know justly, saving Mary: 
and she cried no more for help ; but the fountain of her 
tears was dried up in her eyes, and the warmth of her 
compassion was transfused into horror, and from 
horror it turned to shame, and from shame it became 
weakness, and from weakness it grew into a firm reso- 
lution. Yet for all her resolution she was but a woman, 
and he was a man, and they were alone in a hut of logs 
upon the high mountains of Canada. 

So she dragged him inanimate across the floor to the 
inner room, and lifted his body upon the bed ; where she 
left him, as her senses relaxed their power, till the 
morning sunlight awakened her from the faintness, to 
which she had succumbed. With the sunlight, too, 
returned the memory of the figure upon the bed, and 
the remembrance of her firm resolution; which was to 
preserve his soul from the drugs, if she could not 
succour his body from the taint of the disease. Such 
then was Mary's understanding of the fact. 

Days passed away, and her progress was nothing. 
Weeks lingered into months, and the months completed 
the circle of the year, and again no woman save Mary 
herself could recount the anguish of her soul, nor con* 
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ceive the bitterness of her failure. For throughout 
those weeks and months her mind was an inferno. In- 
domitably she set herself to win back her husband's 
lost conscience; indomitably she strove to reinstate him 
in her womanly regard. Alone in the tiny hut she 
fought her fight with the devils that had his body in 
possession; alone and solitary she wrestled with the 
demons that held his will subject and in slavery as to 
the ravages of a disease. Yet withal she was but a 
woman, desolate and without help, and he a strong 
man, weak and empty of strength. And this that 
follows was the nature of her combat. 

In the beginning she cast her anchor upon a rock 
of hope, whereby she might abate the craving by with- 
holding from him the means to satisfy the longings of 
his passion. But the rock was stablished upon a shift- 
ing sand, and her hope, month by month, came away 
loose and useless in her grasp; for the cunning of his 
madness contrived to outwit the nobility of her efforts, 
defying her tender care, and upbraiding with mockery 
her labour for his salvation. Times beyond number he 
Blipped away from her guard, taking money wherewith 
to purchase drugs, or in their lieu, spirits, among the 
cabins of the hills: times beyond number she led him 
back to their home: times beyond number he escaped, 
and returned, and escaped again. And each time the 
money was less, or his clothes were gone from his back, 
or he had bartered his food for a bottle of wine. 

And so the first year sank to its finish, and its days 
were numbered with the days that had passed. 

With the coming of the second year she bought a 
cupboard, set about with studs of steel, denying her- 
self nourishment that she might compass her end. 
Herein she locked their meat and drink, the bare 
necessities of their livelihood, and a small treasure of 
mixed articles, valuable and easy for bargaining. 
Thrice when she slept he stole from her the key ; thrice 
upon waking she found him with the brandy wherewith 
alone she could revive him in the paroxysms of his 
madness. Upon each occasion and countless o\.Vv<^x% 
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she hardened her heart, and remembered her firm 
resolution; but though her faith in him as a man had 
never weakened, for months she lacked the refuge of 
her faith in God. Nevertheless God was not forgetful 
of her, establishing the firmness of her resolution, and 
preparing her heart by quiet means to undergo what 
was yet to come. 

Day succeeded day, and often he was given over to 
penitency and the terrors of remorse. And that too 
was not the lightest portion of her suffering; for he 
would have laid hands upon his life, being in horror 
for her safety, had she not urged him, in fear and with 
supplication, to stifle the thought, since through all 
she was without hurt. And he believed her for their 
love's sake, and for the wonder of his reverence to her 
womanhood ; but she spoke not the truth. 

In the last resort they took counsel to hold him 
with his will's consent within the cabin. Accordingly, 
upon the approach of the frenzy they went together 
into the inner room, praying hand in hand by the 
bedside. Then Mary arose, and bolting the door, 
went forth to sleep in a shed at the foot of the garden, 
where she might be alone. But her slumber was with- 
out sleep; for she tossed restlessly, and rising early, 
while the day was still in the dawning, carried to him 
food and drink, to satisfy his need, pushing the meal 
fearfully through the casement, and hurrying away 
from the sound of his voice ; clasping the while tightly 
her hands about her ears. 

So the day passed. 

At eventide when all was quiet she loosened the 
fastening of the door and looked in. A ray of the 
sinking sun illumined his face. There was peace in 
his smile, and in her own. 

And so the second year sank away to its finish, and 
its days were numbered with the days that had been 
spent and gone before. 

Now it came about in the third year that his will 
recovered its strength, and his limbs grew lusty and 
remembered their health; his eyes shook off the dead- 
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ness of their colour; his brain freed its cells from the 
load of its poison; and he became as H were a new 
man , new in body and new in mind. More seldom grew 
the bouts; less lengthy their duration; more constant 
the sureness of his victory over his foe, and the power, 
which was gained to him therefrom. And love flowed 
from his heart to her heart, and from her heart to his 
heart, as tranquilly as the sun travels its circuit to 
the Westward, and rises again at dawn in the East. 

And the third year sank away to its finish, and its 
days were numbered with the days that had passed. 

By reason then of his recovering and because of his 
vanquishing their enemy the fuhiess of joy entered 
into their hearts, and these latter days of their happi- 
ness were more acceptable to them than any that had 
gone before. The cup of their gladness was full to 
the brim; it ran over; it spilt itself upon the ground. 
Their hearts were thankful. Yet for all the present 
mercy of their state, Mary was heedful, jealously and 
with watchfulness, to be his shield from the snares of 
temptation. The agony of the years gone by still 
pressed sorely upon her spirit. As one that has passed- 
through fire and emerged scorched and chastened by 
blisters; so the days to come were a cause of disquiet- 
ness to the peace of her heart. But for the half of a 
year her fears were without response. Then trouble 
came; and it was a grievous bitter load. 

It fell out upon a day that they forsook the simple 
tasks and quiet paths of their garden, where the 
greater measure of their time was spent, to go abroad 
among the mountains, in an excursion from their home. 
And toward the evening, while they were returning 
slowly, being spent with the labour of the walk, a great 
storm swooped down upon them unawares. The 
heavens were darkened. The wind hushed and stilled 
its breath. The air was filled with heaviness and be- 
came hot. Tremblingly and with love she hastened 
him forward, lest they might be overtaken, and his 
illness renewed. Then the wind came, tumultuous and 
with a roar. Then the clouds poured owt \X\ra T«AXi^ 
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and they were wetted as in a moment. Then the wind 
and the rain, the lightning, the thunder, and the hail, 
lashed them, and when the tumult was stayed, the night 
was black, and the way was unknown to them and 
slippery, so that there were tears in Mary's heart; 
but she wept not, because he had need of her care. 
Yet with the morning his strength was lost, and Mary 
knew that his death would be within the year, seeing 
the exposure had made his recovery of none effect. 
And she groaned in her spirit, and her soul was given 
over to despair. Thus by bits and with halts they 
compassed their return, gaining at last wearily their 
hut of logs. 

And so in the course of time, while the weeks slipped 
gradually away towards the finish of the fourth year, 
the days of his living were numbered, and the sun rose 
upon that day, which God had appointed for the end- 
ing of his life; which was in this wise, though Mary 
had not heed to its sudden approach. 

Hidden in the mountains was a pass, where they and 
divers others scattered around might, according to 
their necessity, purchase food and clothing from a 
trader, who would deliver to them their goods upon 
notice of their want. It happened then upon this day 
that their distress was great; for they were without 
sufficient store of food, and his weakness increased 
daily, though he concealed its uttermost extent from 
her knowledge, because he was tender for her welfare, 
and jealous to ensure her quiet; both for her own sake 
and for the sake of their child, still unborn, who they 
longed very exceedingly would be a boy. 

Always during those days had they communed 
together, earnestly and with peaceful minds, of his 
death, of her days to follow, of their child. And as a 
tale that is told their hearts had been emptied of bit- 
terness, and their sorrow had lessened and dwindled 
away, like the water of a brook in the season of 
summer; and they were ready, she for his death, he 
for her travail : both for each and each for both. But 
he was troubled that upon this afternoon the scanti- 
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ness of their store of food should take her away; and 
she grieved, that his desire to be her companion on the 
way could prevail nothing against the frailty of his 
body. But this was the state of the fact; and there 
was no mending what could not be accomplished by 
other ways. 

By reason then of his weakness she gave the key of 
the cupboard with faith and trust into his hands, lest 
he might be ill and torn with coughing, requiring the 
brandy while she was away. But this her giving him 
the key was the first time, and his heart was glad- 
dened; for he had regained her trust. As then she 
went out of the hut (she had rested awhile, and was 
prepared for the walk) he called to her from the couch 
upon which he lay, entreating her wistfully for a rose 
that was pinned upon her dress over her bosom; for 
that It would remind him of her while he was alone. 
The rose was red, almost to the colour of blood. 
Caressing hun lovingly and with a gentle smile she 
placed it in his hands, turned, turned about again, 
smiled and was gone. 

The hours passed, and he, William Carfax, lay with 
watchful eyes upon the couch, listening and hearing 
nothing, being sorrowful for her departure. From 
time to time he would raise his head to quaff the scent 
from the rose; and twice the red petals kissed his lips. 

Still the hours passed. Still he lay, languishing and 
consumed with the grievousness of his weakness. His 
thoughts refused to be quietened, and he was sleepless. 
Yet the nearness of her return was his comfort, and 
the close approach of his death a thing to be hidden 
from her. And this the more easily, because in the 
night season he slept alone in the garden for his 
health's sake, and that he might conceal from her the 
full measure of his suffering; for he regarded not 
himself. 

A knocking upon the door, loud and violent, startled 
him. He turned, wondering and anxious, raising him- 
self upon his elbow. The noise continued, growing 
louder, and the door was thrust open. Carf &x. b^<d& 
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the stranger enter. He was a hairy man, broad about 
the chest, and he leaned heavily against the lintel, 
lolling out his tongue like a dog's, in the extreme of 
thirst. Hunger and want had brought him very low, 
being as Carfax guessed, a wandering miner or strag- 
gler from a prospecting party in the mountains. 
Many such there were, a grievous burden to themselves 
and a sore menace to all that came their way; while 
the drought was upon the high lands, and there was 
no rain. 

With pain and haltingly Carfax rose from the couch, 
motioning the stranger to a chair, where he might 
rest and recover his strength. Unlocking the cup- 
board he set before him water and a tumbler of wine; 
which the stranger drank. From a shelf he brought 
him food, which the stranger ate, ravenously, and as a 
beast might rend its prey. Locking the cupboard. 
Carfax returned to the couch, uttering not a word (for 
he was weary, being tired with the movement) and 
leaving the bottle upon the table, open and ready to 
the stranger's hand. 

Therefore the stranger ate the bread, while Carfax 
fell asleep, and devoured the meat, seizing on a sudden 
the bottle by the neck, and pouring the wine down his 
throat; as a man might do who drinks from a flask 
upon a hot day in the hills of India, apart from his 
companions. And after a time, when the meal was 
ended, the stranger took from his pocket a tobacco- 
pipe, short, black, and of potter's clay; tobacco he 
spilt upon the table from a pouch, much frayed, and 
stained to the colour of dark leather. Folding his 
hands about the back of his head, and leaning slothfuUy 
upon the chair, he smoked silently and with content- 
ment. From the embers of a burning match thrown 
carelessly upon the table, there curled up into the air 
a slender stream of smoke. The stranger watched it 
without heeding, the while Carfax slept upon the 
couch. 

When Carfax was awakened from his slumber, the 
stranger stood upright in the midst of the room, pour- 
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ing brandy Into a clean tumbler upon the table. The 
door of the cupboard was open and the key was in the 
lock. As in the moment of a flash of lightning he knew 
that he had been robbed, and wrath was kindled in his 
heart. Unmindful of his weakness he rose in haste and 
made towards the table. The stranger hearing him 
turned himself about; while the tumbler was raised to 
his lips. 

Carfax came forward, crying loudly "You thief,*' 
and raised his arm to take the tumbler from his hand. 
The strancrer, scornfully and with forethought, tossed 
the spirit into his face, striking him with his right 
hand, while with the other he set the tumbler upon the 
table. For an instant they struggled, then swayed, 
stumbled; and Carfax fell. So the stranger made 
away through the door, frightened at his handiwork, 
and Carfax lay upon the floor, knowing not at all 
whither his adversary had fled. And he was very weak. 

The brandy trickled down his face, splashing even 
his collar and shirt, drop by drop. His eyes were shot 
with blood. His clothinsc was saturated. At any 
moment he might be seized with a spasm of coughing ; 
and he feared greatly for Mary, lest she might return, 
before he could remove the signs of the struggle, that 
he might save her from apprehension for his safety. 

Subduing his weakness he rose with a great effort, 
and leaning against the table for a support, took up 
the bottle of brandy in his hand. The craving swept 
over him; he clenched his teeth, prayed swiftly; and 
the temptation passed. He stretched out his .other 
hand that he might place the tumbler together with the 
bottle in the cupboard. As the tumbler touched his 
hand Mary came in at the door, which was open still. 
He raised his head. The stealthy look of the days 
which were passed crept over his face, as the glance 
surprised from a child, when taken in a theft. His 
eye spoke guilt. 

Mary trembled, stifling a cry and clutching at the 
latch. Terror was stirred in her heart, and her mind 
was in a mist. As in the twinkling of an eye her f aitK 
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and trust were put to the sword. She saw her own 
happiness brought to naught; his salvation a thing of 
dust; their watchings, fasts, and labours, the sweat 
and blood of their lives, delivered over to a violent and 
sudden death. Her soul entered into the iron. 

For a while he took not the meaning of her cry. 
Then his heartblood was chilled in its veins. His eyes 
were bereaved of their sight. He understood. A tor- 
rent of speech broke from him. He gestured wildly. 
He groaned. But Mary was void of understanding. 
She shuddered at his words. They hung shapeless, 
without form or body, in the air. They were as words 
unsaid. Hideously her memory called up scenes with- 
out number, like unto this one. She imagined his ex- 
cuses, his protestations, his clamorous denials. Bit- 
terly she heard the words: "I took nothing; the other 
man drank." A hard look entered into her eyes. She 
pointed piteously at the two tumblers, at his sodden 
coat, at his shaking hands. He swayed toward the 
table. The words of his doom smote him as with a 
sharp sword. Mary spoke at last. 

"Will, I cannot believe you. I understand — the 
stranger and the temptation. It was madness on my 
part ever to have given you the key. But I never 
thought! oh! I never thought!" She sobbed, wailing 
like a stricken child. Her heart went sick. Then she 
spoke again. 

"I must go away, and seek for aid, I will come back, 
but I dare not stay the night with you alone." She 
ceased, but added, whispering and hushing her voice, 
"for the little one's sake." 

So Mary moved toward the door. 

A great fear shook his frame, the certain knowledge 
of his death, the burial of the truth with him in his 
grave. He staggered. His limbs were without 
strength. He reeled drunkenly. He sank upon his 
knees. "Mary, Mary," he cried, "for the dear God's 
sake, don't leave me now." 

Mary turned and looked towards him pitifully, not 
trusting her lips to speak, moving only her head slowly 
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from side to side. A dreadful sorrow and compassion 
shone in her eyes. As she went out, shutting the door, 
he reeled and lurched forward. A spasm of coughing 
tore his body. Blood poured from his throat ; and with 
a low moan he sank upon the floor. 



In the late evening, when it was dark, Mary returned. 
With her was a woman, wife of one of the toilers upon 
the mountains. They found his body, hunched and 
without life, lying against the foot of the couch. A 
crushed rose was gripped fast in one of his hands. 
The thorns had pierced his flesh, and the fingers were 
covered with blood. 

And Mary spoke not, neither did she weep; for her 
eyes were without tears. 



CHAPTER III 

PSESENTS IN A VEST QUIET WAT A SMALL PERSON TO 

THE BEADEB's notice 

WHATEVER preference might be entertained 
by an inhabitant of Canada in favour of his 
own country being selected wholly as the scene of these 
following pages, or whatever regrets may or may not 
have been stirred already in an English heart at so 
summary an emigration from the Motherland, are de- 
bateable points; and likely to remain such for many 
a chapter to come. 

To begin therefore again where we left off, while 
starting once more as if it were entirely afresh, it is 
duly entered at the office of the register of births and 
deaths, in Victoria, under date of 1876, that a child 
was bom in the hills. From the like source it appears 
that the child was posthumous, that it was a male child, 
and that the name bestowed on it by its mother was 
Dorrien William Carfax. 
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The birth took place, according to Pacific tlme^ 
towards the hour of midnight, during a violent down- 
pour of rain and wind. The same hand, the rough 
tender hand of the wife to the toiler on the mountains, 
that had prepared the father's corse for burial after 
its rude struggle with death, tended the child's body, 
his son's, in preparation for its rude struggle with 
life. The same rain, that beat tumultuously upon the 
echoing timbers of the pine hut, where the son lay 
cradled, beat no less surlily upon that final cradle of 
earth and sods, the grave, encompassing the father. 
Where Life had been was Death; where Death had 
been was Life. Between the two. Death and Life, dead 
father and living son, there was stretched the slender 
link of Mary's love, the link of motherhood. 

The small person ushered thus unpropitiously into 
a wet and windy world was in several minds for more 
hours than he ever subsequently cared to admit, 
whether to live or die, having notably conceived an 
unwarrantable objection to breathing, and exhibiting 
at even these early hours a pronounced inclination 
towards the now fashionable complaint of nerves. The 
storm however mending, and the bother with the lungs 
growing less and less, and himself receiving some en- 
couragement from his mother to make a fight for it, 
the small person concluded that life was after all worth 
living, and from then on gave no further particular 
trouble; thereby undoubtedly saving Mary's life, and 
reserving his own for the centre-piece in this story. 
Whether he acted wisely, albeit involuntarily, in so 
doing, or whether he had done better to die off-hand, 
these pages alone can show. 

As the individual most vitally concerned with the 
first six months of his own life Dorrien must lay claim 
to not uncommon f orgetf ulness ; for an authentic history 
from the baby's point of view, of infancy's initiatory 
months still remains to be written, and, if we are to 
believe our physicians, such will ever be the case. The 
same profundity of ignorance may be affirmed, with- 
out fear of contradiction, regarding the immediate 
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months to follow, to the number of twenty or more; 
and accordingly his awakening to a succinct realisa- 
tion of men and things, at about the age of three or 
thereabouts, in a retired village on the borders of 
Hampshire, caused him no surprise or anxiety. For 
anything to the contrary he might have travelled ten 
times round the world in his blissful heedlessness, and 
a journey from Canada to England was of less import 
to his baby regard than the most accomplished globe- 
trotter's ninety-ninth crossing from Dover to Calais. 

Out of the murky haze encircling his commencing 
recollections there obtrude three things: his mother, 
tall, stately, and compassionate always to his tiny 
wants; a red-tiled cottage, of no very definite propor- 
tions, over-run with ivy and honeysuckle, and much 
resorted to by spiders, birds, and caterpillars; and a 
cat, which was a constant visitor from a neighbour's 
house some way down the road. Why the cat pre- 
ferred Mary's cottage to its own cottage Dorrien 
never enquired. But over the wall and up the garden 
path the cat came every morning, as punctually as 
the breakfast hour, when receiving some milk in a 
saucer it installed itself upon the doorstep, of which it 
became a regular feature. 

The outstanding personage of the village was the 
Vicar, an oldish white-haired gentleman, with whom 
Dorrien had speedily established the friendliest com- 
munications. To put a date to this acquaintance would 
be difficult, for it is not improbable that the Vicar 
knew all that there was to know about Dorrien some 
years before that small person was in a position to 
imbibe any knowledge at all about exterior events. 
But the friendship was there, looming large upon his 
infant horizon, and whether the vicar began it of his 
own accord, or whether Dorrien began it to please 
himself, or whether Mary, being an old friend of the 
vicar's, induced the vicar to begin it to please her, is 
of merely passing consequence. 

Slowly up the Vicarage drive then one afternoon, 
past flower beds and tall shady trees, came Mary and 
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Mary's son. On the lawn they found the vicar, in his 
shirt sleeves and without the vestige of a hat, sitting 
upon the garden roller, and alternately mopping his 
forehead, wiping his spectacles, and energetically har- 
rying certain flies, which insisted on trespassing upon 
the book he was reading. 

"Mr. Vernon?" called Mary softly. 

Mr. Vernon remained abstracted in his tome. 

"Mr. Vernon?" repeated Mary in louder accents. 

Mr. Vernon eyed a fly reproachfully. 

"Shall I wake him up?" whispered Dorrien. 

Mary nodded a smiling assent, and a very small 
young gentleman introduced himself unasked among 
the flies. 

"God bless my soul," ejaculated the old gentleman, 
rising hurriedly from the roller and dropping the book 
in his agitation upon the young gentleman's toes. 
"Who ever is this? Ah! Mary, my dear, I am glad to 
see you. It really is most extraordinary; I came out 
here after luncheon to do some rolling, and here's the 
consequence, tea-time at hand, and the lawn as crisp 
and bristly as a field of stubble. I shall soon have to 
hire someone to look after me. So you have brought 
the boy at last, have you. Come here, my little man." 

The little man, feeling very big and shy indeed, ap- 
proached the old gentleman, who patted him benevo- 
lently upon the head, and pinched his cheek in an 
enquiring way, as though to make sure there was no 
deception. He then produced from his trousers pocket 
a florin, which he presented to Dorrien with an in- 
junction not to spend it all on sweets, following this 
up by demanding as an after thought, while he put on 
his coat, whether shrimps or oysters had the longest 
whiskers. Dorrien happily pronouncing for the former, 
Mr. Vernon seemed immensely tickled, and crying 
"shrimps it is" led his mother through an open bow- 
window into the drawing-room, where there shortly 
appeared with the tea-things a plate of these identical 
delicacies. 

Tea was superintended by Mr. Vernon's sister, a 
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kindly old lady with white hair and cuffs to correspond, 
and wearing a black dress with a jewelled brooch at 
her throat, who, for any difference that Dorrien could 
see between the two, might have been her own brother, 
except that her hair was smooth with a clearly defined 
parting, as though she rolled it regularly like the lawn, 
whereas Mr. Vernon's was straggling, and reminded 
him oddly of long grass beaten down by the rain. A 
tabby cat answering to the high sounding name of 
Sebastian, and a Skye-terrier dog with the biblical ap- 
pellation of Benjamin, completed the household. 

The shrimps were wonderfully appetising; but the 
old gentleman being an adept at skinning them got 
considerably more than his proper share, so that Dor- 
rien in self-defence was compelled to bolt some whole, 
whiskers and all; a feat of gastronomy which pleased 
Mr. Vernon mightily, and convulsed its performer in 
an outrageous fit of choking. Retribution however 
followed hard upon the old gentleman's heels ; for on his 
telling over the carcases to the professional rhyme of 
**Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor, Gentleman, Apothe- 
cary, Ploughboy, Thief," he was revealed a thief be- 
yond dispute (they counted twice to avoid mistakes), 
while Dorrien was set up for the afternoon as an 
apothecary. 

Either at this tea or some similar tea or anyhow 
within the general period consumed by teas, Dorrien 
first became conscious of his mother's long-standing 
intimacy with the old gentleman ; but that Mr. Vernon 
was in part responsible for his tiny self, so far as hav- 
ing notoriously abetted his mother's engagement, and 
then finished the business off, in true clerical style, by 
publishing her banns and marrying her to his father 
in the self-same month, was not laid bare to the little 
boy, till long afterwards. 

Perhaps as the generous outcome of this friendship, 
or less probably, as Dorrien fancied, in secret repara- 
tion for his covetousness in the matter of the shrimps, 
Mr. Vernon, upon Mary's request, promised to initiate 
him into the twinned arts of reading and writm^> ni\\Xi 
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their allied mystery, the multiplication table; in 
earnest whereof he propounded upon the spot an ob- 
scure problem relative to a herring, a half-herring, 
and some fractional quantity of halfpence, in whose 
solution Dorrien was inextricably buried for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 

"To-morrow then?" said Mary on parting. 

"To-morrow, my dear," replied the vicar. 

'*At ten o'clock ?" continued Mary. 

**At ten o'clock, my dear," echoed the vicar. 

To-morrow and ten o'clock arriving in the natural 
order of nature, Dorrien arrived by very similar means, 
to wit his two legs, at the vicarage study, and, before 
the morning elapsed, had learnt, with a trifle of A. B. 
C. that the vicar was sixty-five years old and that the 
sun was not in the habit of going round the moon ; two 
facts which, though perhaps educationally incongruous, 
magnified his respect for Mr. Vernon's wisdom and 
person by twenty-fold, at the lowest estimate. 

But there were other things besides lessons. Lessons 
were easily forgotten ; and the other things were trivial 
affairs certainly. But what were life without its triv- 
ial remembrances. 

Long dreamy hours sat Dorrien with Mary, when 
she told him lovingly of his father's skill with rod and 
gun and a-horseback; long dreamy hours, woven rap- 
turously with stories of bold knights, and fair estates, 
of England's might and her conquest and her just 
rule, of her great men, her brave soldiers, and her 
noble women, and of their honour, the one unto the 
other; dreamy long hours, by river side, by castle 
moat, in dungeon's horrid clutch. These were her 
legacy to her little son; these, the heritage she be- 
queathed him from her own and his father's ancestry. 

And they bore bountiful fruit. 

"May I ride. Mother?" he asked her on a day. 

"Of course, Sonnie." And at Christmas the vicar 
gave him a pony with a shaggy mane. 

"May I shoot. Mother?" he asked, later. 

"Yes, Sonnie," was her answer. 
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One day he caught his finger in the trigger. 

"Don't cry, darling; don't cry. Daddy would have 
never cried." 

"If Daddy didn't cry, I won't cry," commented the 
small boy, without more ado. 

**May I fish. Mother?" he begged her lastly. 

At &rst she was for saying No; for the river ran 
swift and deep and tortuous. 

"Please, Mummy," he entreated, "and I can use 
Daddy's big rod." 

"When you can swim, darling," she replied. 

So he learnt to swim, and caught little fish with the 
big rod; yes, and big fish too, as time went on. 

Rarely too passed the day without he accompanied 
the vicar in his visitings; the more so when holiday 
time prevailed ; and the dust accumulated on the lesson 
books; Mr. Vernon besides being a clergyman was the 
envied proprietor of a cart, to which, as was only 
natural, there belonged a pony. 

"Ha ! Ha ! my little man," the vicar would say in his 
cheery benignant way, "are you going to take me for 
a drive this morning?" 

"It's sermon day," perhaps would be the answer. 

"God bless my soul, so it is; well, this afternoon, 
then." And away would hurry the vicar in one di- 
rection, and away would scamper Dorrien in another 
direction — to the orchard or the dairy or the farm, 
till the time appointed, when Mr. Vernon and Dorrien 
and the Skye-terrier, who seemed unaccountably to 
resemble a ruffled door-mat, would sally forth in the 
pony-cart; the vicar reading or vacantly polishing his 
spectacles ; Dorrien driving and hazily comparing him- 
self with Nimrod or Jehu (he was never quite clear 
which was the furious driver and which the mighty 
hunter) ; and Benjamin coiled up in dog fashion at 
the bottom, asleep. 

The pony. Toddles by Christian name, was a cross 
between a Shetland and a Welsh mountaineer (the 
equine sort) ; the pony's cart was half black cane easy 
chair, and half washing-basket (so it presented it&^l 
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to Dorrien), and the pony being very fat and lazy, 
and the cart perpetually threatening to come to 
pieces, unremitting flogging, combined with a dexterous 
prudence in handling the corners, was required of the 
driver. Stoppages besides were frequent; a penny 
from the vicar to a roadside urchin, a gipsy encamp- 
ment, a chat with a parishioner, or— supreme and soli- 
tary occasion! — a barrel-organ under the patronage 
of a monkey in a red coat, being all sufficient and solid 
arguments for delay. 

This monkey was noticeably stamped upon Dorrien's 
memory, because Mr. Vernon, who dealt out his half- 
pence and blessings and pats with the most wholesale 
charity, absent-mindedly essayed to stroke its head, 
while affably conversing with its master; an act of 
benevolence, which the monkey received with motions 
of marked disfavour, if not to say most heathenish in- 
gratitude. This and similar conversations and mis- 
haps were invariably terminated by the old gentleman 
fervently blessing his soul (in manner already re- 
corded), and declaring that the time flew and he must 
be off, when the quartet would move on once more upon 
their rounds. 

The predominant days of the week were Saturdays 
and Sundays ; for on the one the vicar went to market, 
and on the other the vicar went to preach. Marketing 
under Dorrien's careful pilotage passed off generally 
with success; but preaching was quite another affair, 
the canons and customs of the Church being opposed 
to assistance in the pulpit of even so juvenile a charac- 
ter, and the vicar invariably losing something, whether 
his place or his sermon, or his spectacles. Against this 
last contingency Dorrien's and Miss Vernon's ingenuity 
made some trifling provision, by supplying the old 
gentleman with three pairs; but as, in his forensic en- 
thusiasm, he was wont to sweep the spectacles up on 
his forehead, and then, missing their aid, substitute a 
second and sometimes a third pair, the attention of the 
congregation was often painfully divided between 
anxiety to hear, for instance, of Daniel's safe delivery 
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from the lion's den, and a natural apprehension whether 
the spectacles would hold out long enough to admit of 
his escape. 

But a truce to memories! Memories! trivial mem- 
ories! How they pass and repass and glide away 
smoothly into the blank region whence they issued. 
What were life without its memories! What were 
death without its memories! Death and Memory! 
Memory and Death! How indissoluble their bond! 
How joyous often, how often sad, their lingering 
touch ! 

In these pursuits then and amid the wayward sim- 
plicities of a country life, were spent the initial years 
of this small person's childhood. Yet how often it is 
that life like a streamlet bubbling forth from pure still 
sources, swells into a stormy flood, beyond the power 
of memory's compass to recall, or of eye to embrace, 
throughout its sweeping progress. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONTINUES THE SMALL FERSON's PRESENTATION; AND 

IS OF A SPORTING CHARACTER 

SEASONS died, and seasons were bom. New voices 
were heard in the cottages, and old men and 
women were laid to their tranquil rest in the church- 
yard. Birds nested and were robbed of their young. 
The sheep brought forth their lambs, to be robbed in 
their turn; and the little village world, tiny facsimile 
of its greater parent, flowered on uninterruptedly. 

But interruptions impended. 

It WBL8 Mr. Vernon's constant habit to roll the lawn. 
The lawn, as lawns mostly are, was thickly colonised 
by earth-worms, stout wriggly fellows with bodies 
capable of immense elongation, for whom, unlike their 
sworn foes the thrushes and blackbirds, piratical hab- 
itues of the currant bushes, the vicar indulged a '^\]et- 
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Qal solicitude. His affection indeed for worms was 
veritably pathetic, and as their time for taking the air 
and his for taking to rolling more than usually 
synchronised, Dorrien, who had been constituted worm- 
gatherer in chief, was always fully occupied. The 
process was in this wise. 

The vicar, aided by the well-meant though hamper- 
ing shovings of his young charge, would roll a matter 
of ten yards. At this point descrying a grass colonist 
he would exclaim in his unvarying phraseology "God 
bless my soul; there's another; pop him in." The 
vicar and the roller thereon stopped dead. Dorrien, 
helter-skelter made for the worm; he (or is it she?) 
with equal speed for his hole, and the worm, squirming 
lustily, was popped into a rusty tin, lined with grass 
and leaves — to be transferred upon requirement to a 
hook: the vicar, who was a determined angler of the 
worm school (as opposed to their brethren of the fly), 
and often accompanied Dorrien on his fishing excur- 
sions, considering death by drowning (for worms) to 
be vastly preferable to the tedious martyrdom of 
squashing. 

The two had been engaged one morning in this im- 
proving exercise, and had made an almost record catch, 
following a smart shower of rain, when a note was de- 
livered to the vicar which necessitated his departing 
forthwith for a sick bed-side, distant some miles off. 
Dorrien found this the more regrettable as he had been 
anticipating a shooting excursion with his old friend 
in pursuit of the humble rabbit ; which excursions, while 
frowned upon by Miss Vernon, who would be satisfied 
with nothing under a six-foot comforter and a pair of 
wading boots as a safeguard for her brother against 
damp and rheumatism, were sources of inexpressible 
delight to both, and may indeed have provided some 
innocent amusement for the rabbits themselves; the 
vicar being half-blind, and relying upon an antique 
breech-loader that had seen much kitchen-garden ser- 
vice, and Dorrien making up for a weakness of execu- 
tion by a talkative enthusiasm, which offered every 
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bunny within fields a reasonable excuse for retiring to 
its quarters. 

After luncheon then, rabbits being entirely out of 
the question, Dorrien had to fall back upon other re- 
sources, and accordingly he might have been subse- 
quently observed, armed with a death-dealing catapult 
and companioned by his trusty Jonathan, one Miwins, 
the postman's nephew, prowlmg around the meadows, 
jealous for the destruction of some harmless hedge- 
sparrow, or, yet bigger prey, the ubiquitous blackbird. 
The game-bag, namely Miwins' jacket pockets, was 
empty, save for a field-mouse stoned and clubbed to 
death now two hours ago, and the sportsmen whose 
united years totalled a scanty seventeen, were jaded 
at their ill fortune, and out of wind with the scurry 
of a hot retreat from the domains of a wrathful farmer. 
They squatted, recovering their breath, on a green 
sequestered hillock, and gloomily regarded the soiled 
and bloody corpse of the mouse. 

"The beast!" said Miwins. Miwins of course re- 
ferred to the farmer. 

Dorrien assented to his satellite's remark with a look, 
which might have meant anything. It was unutterably 
portentous. 

A pause ensued. 

"My eye!" quoth Miwins reflectively, "didn't he 
just run !" 

"He did," responded Dorrien. "We must pay him 
out. He's a cad." 

The conspirators pondered revengefully, while Dor- 
rien unclasped a pocket-knife with a view to skinning 
their capture. 

"He's a littl'un, isn't he?" said Miwins. Miwins 
spoke this time of the mouse. 

^TTes," replied Dorrien laconically. 

"Stop," whispered Miwins. "A spagger." 

"Where?" was the hushed rejoinder. Knife and 
mouse were whisked up in a twinkling. 

"In yon tree." 

Miwins, repressing his breath, pointed^ a\oTi^ «>. \.^ 
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privet hedge, intermixed with projecting stakes, and 
sparse trees, whose branches depended over the lip of a 
deep flanking ditch; into which they crawled warily, 
and made their way with bended shoulders between the 
brambles and parting branches. The sparrow cheeped, 
cheeped, and hopped from twig to twig. 

"He*s going to settle,'' whispered Dorrien. 

The sparrow settled. 

They crept nearer ; nearer still ; sank on their knees ; 
stretched their elastics; sighted; held their breath; 
and fired — together. 

"Got him," shouted Dorrien, rising to his feet. Miv- 
vins echoed the cry and movement. 

"My bird! I shot him," came a shrill answering 
voice from across the hedge. "Our bird," chimed in 
yet another voice, shout respondent to shout. 

"It's Trapp and Blithers," muttered Miwins in dis- 
may. "They're stalking too." 

The four glared angrily at one another through the 
prickly interstices of the hedge. The sparrow, dead as 
the homely door-nail, hung raggedly aloft on an ob- 
truding tree spike, completely out of reach. The 
trouble was this. 

The champion of the village was Trapp, ten sum- 
mers old and the grocer's son. Trapp's unsworn but 
deadly foe was Dorrien. Dorrien was Trapp's. Dor- 
rien thirsted for Trapp's blood, and had already had 
some of it. Trapp pined for Dorrien's flesh, and had 
tasted likewise. Trapp was bullet-headed, bull-necked 
(as small bulls go) and an awkward customer. Dor- 
rien had no head to speak of (for figures), next to 
nothing of a neck, and was a regular customer of Mr. 
Trapp Senior's, from whom he purchased sweets. The 
fight accordingly — for a fight of course it was — ^was 
to the death, and lasted about ten minutes. 

Agreeably to all; the sparrow, ignobly shaken down 
from its entanglement, was entrusted to the joint 
guardianship of Miwins and Blithers (a happy con- 
traction of name from William, else Bill, Withers) to 
be by them, in their self-constituted office of seconds. 
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presented, as an honourable prize of victory, to the 
conqueror. They chose for the site of the combat a 
level plot of springy turf, environed by gorse tufts 
and a reedy pond, and skirted by a public footpath. 
Thither all four went in silence. Two ducks and a 
browsing donkey were, besides the seconds, the sole 
witnesses. 

Miwins and Blithers placed their men respectively, 
and retired a-tiptoe, each under an armful of coats, 
caps and etceteras. The signal for onrush, relic of 
the village sports, was a dropped handkerchief; but 
Trapp unable to contain his bursting emotions a mo- 
ment longer gushed forth in taunting vituperation. 

"Yah! I'll sauce you, you vicar's sprat. Fll chaw 
your hide, my beauty." Trapp, when hard-pressed 
for language, borrowed indiscriminately from Mrs. 
Trapp's vocabulary. 

"Onions!" responded Dorrien, with cold calculated 
sarcasm. 

The handkerchief dropped. 

Trapp, inflamed by the retort, hurled himself like 
a pellet from a pea-shooter upon his opponent. Dor- 
rien, his fists doubled, his heart in his mouth, his boots 
(they were both unshod) banging round Miwin's neck, 
projected himself, as fast as he possibly could, against 
Trapp's body. The shock of the collision was heard 
for yards. They locked arms. They locked legs. 
They rubbed noses. They swerved. They stumbled. 
They fell. Over they rolled together. Now Dorrien 
a-top; now Trapp a-top. Now into a gorse-bush; 
now into a rabbit hole. Fist to fist; hit to hit; toe to 
toe. Rolling, clutching, grabbling, tearing, pummel- 
ling. Ye Gods ! what a fight it was ! The welkin rang 
with the reverberating shouts of "go it!" "go it!" 
from the seconds. The ducks quacked alarmedly. The 
donkey he-hawed. A cow, two fields away, mooed, and 
swished its tail at a fly. 

Blood poured in cataracts from Trapp's nostrils. 
His chin ached. His eyes started, as if they would 
like to run out of his head. He bellowed like the bo^ \^& 
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was. Dorrien bit his lips (his own lips) savagely. 
Punched his head (Trapp's head) brutally. Made a 
perfect dustbin of himself by pointedly running his nose 
(not Trapp's) into the turf. It could never last; one 
or other must yield; flesh and bones could not make 
room for more bruises. 

Trapp panted and wheezed and gasped for air. 
Dorrien gasped and wheezed and panted for breath. 
They rolled apart. 

"My sparrow,'' jerked Dorrien between the gasps. 

"Taint," gurgled Trapp ungrammatically. 

Dorrien, with a final despairing effort, blood dripping 
from his scratches, his eyelids drooping, his heart 
dauntlessly thumping like the piston of a toy steam en- 
gine, uprose, and sat determinedly upon Trapp's head. 

"My sparrow,*' he cried imperiously. 

"P'raps," allowed Trapp, weakening. 

"Say it's my sparrow," he demanded; "I give you 
a minute." 

Trapp employed the first quarter of his time allow- 
ance in attempting to screw his head around, whereby 
to catch a glimpse of his oppressor's face; the second 
with wondering how far he would fall in Blithers' esti- 
mation, if he surrendered; the third in ruminating on 
the number of seconds still to go; and the fourth in 
sulkily admitting Dorrien's ownership of the sparrow. 
Boys after all are very much like men. 

Victor and vanquished did not shake hands. In fact 
Trapp in a sublimity of dudgeon denounced Dorrien 
to Mrs. Trapp over his supper, and incited her, by 
representing the enormity of the expression onions as 
applied to himself, to put on her best Sunday bonnet, 
and advance against Mary's cottage in person. Un- 
luckily for Trapp the onions rankled in his mother's 
head during the night, and indeed operated so power- 
fully in his favour that the next morning Mrs. Trapp, 
bonnetted in her Sunday best and spurred with a fero- 
cious umbrella, positively, after consulting with her 
intimates, adopted his suggestion and essayed an en- 
counter with Mary. Mrs. Trapp, who returned, bon- 
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net awry, within the half-hour, did not divulge the de- 
tails of her interview, but it was understood among 
her fellow-cronSes that she had never been so "put 
upon" in her life, and that onions must for all time be 
avoided as a topic of light conversation in her presence. 
Trapp led a melancholy life for some days; he and 
Mrs. Trapp's shoe, which was capacious and stinging, 
meeting more frequently than was altogether agree- 
able. 

Meanwhile Dorrien, whose eyes, in spite of the ap- 
plication of raw beefsteak, cold keys, and similar medi- 
caments, were in a highly fiery and variegated condi- 
tion, was the subject of Mary's solicitous regard and 
consideration. That it was quite time to despatch him 
to school ; that his roaming and predatory habits would 
inevitably bring him into serious conflict with some 
farmer or landowner; that Mr. Vernon while the kind- 
liest of companions, and her own truest friend and 
protector, was too far gone in age to be qualified to 
supervise him any longer; and lastly that her indif- 
ferent health, and the very tenderness of her woman's 
love together placed a dangerous barrier in the path 
of his natural development; were sorrowfully evident 
to Mary. 

Against this, the vicar had long ago won her promise 
to allow him to defray the expenses of the child's school- 
ing, and she now realised with a thankful heart that 
the frigid economy of her life need not for the present 
extend its hampering bonds over his advancement. 

Bracing herself therefore calmly to his withdrawal 
she employed a chill, caught by Mr. Vernon while away 
on the occasion of the fight, as a plea for taking the 
decisive step; and within three weeks the details were 
settled, a school chosen, and the news imparted to her 
small son. How long their conversations ! How eager 
his plans! How hidden her pangs at the approaching 
separation ! 

Well! Well! Time flies apace. To linger a while 
longer would serve no purpose. 

Suppose a round of good-byes, to the horses^ to Wi^ 
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cows, to the villagers, to a pet rabbit, to a tame jack- 
daw, to the church. Suppose a second round, begin- 
ning this time with the church. Suppose a monster tea, 
in the cottage garden, to the village boys ; Miwins and 
' Blithers sitting on flower pots, and Trapp comfortably 
disposed in a wheelbarrow. Suppose a fervid recon- 
ciliation with Trapp over a buttered bun. Suppose a 
farewell visit to the Vicarage. Suppose the vicar, still 
abed, blessing his soul with wondering how big he will be 
when they meet again, and tipping him — God bless 
the old man — a new bright sovereign. Suppose the 
sovereign dropped through a hole in a trouser pocket, 
and restored after a diligent search by the housemaid. 
Suppose Miss Vernon's gift of a pot of home-made jam, 
two pairs of knitted socks, and a Bible. 

Suppose the morning of departure, the rush, the 
scurry, the hurry, the worry, the cording of boxes, 
the losing of keys — the last sight of the cottage, of 
the Vicarage, of the church spire. Suppose their jour- 
neying to London, Mary and Dorrien together. Sup- 
pose a stay in the metropolis of one, two, three, happy 
boisterous weeks. Suppose Mary's last night, with 
her little son, their last talk, their last good-night, 
the prayer she breathed for his protection. Suppose all 
these, and a hundred hundred incidents besides, and let 
the supposition be finished. It is enough. Childhood 
is over. Boyhood is come. Verily time flies apace. 

To Dorrien looking back, on the threshold of his new 
life, from the infinite vista of the passing years, there 
dawns the recollection of a vast swaying crowd, shud- 
dering cries, plunging horses, and flames glancing rud- 
dily through the glare and smoke — a London fire. 

The recollection again, of a tiny night-shirted figure 
standing pensive, athwart a brown-stained window 
chair, gazing fascinated at the spirit-angels of a sum- 
mer night — a dream. 

There dawns too the recollection of one heaven-sent 
day, spent rapturously with the animals in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; growling bears ; roaring lions ; a seal 
that ate fish and kissed the keeper; snakes in glass 
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cases; a real giraffe; real monkeys (not wearing red 
coats as the soldiers do); and — joy of joys! — ele- 
phants, huge lumbering Jumbos, that took little boys 
(and their big uncles) for rides upon their backs, and 
opened wide red-carpeted mouths for those same little 
boys and those same big uncles, to throw in buns and 
paper and pieces of ginger-bread. 

Then followed the long night ride home — ^night, al- 
ways night! — on the front outside seat of a lurching 
onmibus, when there first stole into the child's untutored 
mind some hint of the mystery and glamour of the great 
city; a feeling of awed wonderment at the meaning of 
the side-street beggar's crowd, of the lights, and the 
roar, and the changing figures: some other-world voice, 
calling across the misty space of previous birth and 
previous death — ^who knows I — to the indistinct thought 
lurking uneasily like remote thunder in the distant 
hills, and heralding in our childish hearts a shadowy 
indefinable feeling of unrest and disquiet. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SBCALL PERSON BECOMES A BIGGER PERSON AND 
FINDS THE STATE OF BIGNESS NOT ALTOGETHER 

TO HIS LIKING 

WHETHER the small person hitherto depicted 
in these pages was a person of no character, in 
fact a bad character ; or whether he was a strong char- 
acter, or a weak one, or a shy one, or an independent 
one; or whether he was so totally undeveloped that he 
might have been anything and was nothing, or was 
something and considered himself nothing, these school 
days will perhaps decide. 

A Euclid — detestable book! — ^lay open upon a desk 
before our small personage. A lop-sided parallelo- 
gram, embellished with a skull and cross-bones, was 
minutely inspected, from the other pag<&> Vyj ^ 
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gruff red-faced old soldier, wearing a cocked-hat 
triangle, and skilfully balancing himself and a prodi- 
gious sword on a charger, formed from a cigar-shaped 
semi-circle, supported by four parallel straight lines, 
representing the noble animal's legs. 

Elaborate engineering works were in process of con- 
struction. The contents of a china ink-well, levered 
up from a wooden pit with the service of a red-coloured 
pen-holder, had been emptied into a circular gully, 
running the length of the desk and originally designed 
for the reception of pencils and such like, but now 
banked up at either end with a dam of spongy blotting- 
paper. From the center of this gully a trench had 
been laboriously cut with a blunt pen-knife, which, 
bridging, by means of a skilfully inserted nib, the 
crack, when the lid desk turned on its hinges, was now 
being actively extended towards a pond, already hewn 
from the solid wood at the foot of the lid. 

But hark! A distant noise! The head master per- 
haps, or ? Near, near, nearer, drew the heavy 

steps. 

A tall, deep-chested, strong-featured man, with hair 
waving naturally in folds from off his forehead, (in- 
stinctively a man inspiring fear, liking, and respect), 
was looking sternly down upon the small boy, sitting 
confusedly in his place, and no longer making a pre- 
tence of concealing his late unfortunate handiwork. 

"What are you doing here?" 

"I was kept in." 

"By whom?" 

"Mr. Rogerson, Sir." 

"Why?" 

"For not doinfir my work." 

The conversation terminated, as it had begun, 
abruptly. A reporter secreted behind the wings of the 
tall man's brain would have heard somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

"This queer inkstained suppressed little boy was 
recommended me nearly four years ago by my old 
tutor, Daddy Vernon, as we used to call him. His edu- 
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cation does not cost his mother a penny, and he repays 
his benefactor by cutting my desks to pieces, and de- 
stroying my books. He is persistently idle, persis- 
tently lazy, persistently stupid, and yet ," he 

stretched his hand forward and jerked the boy's bowed 
head upwards so as to look into his face. ^^Did you 
draw these?" he said, pointing with his finger at the 
skull and the ungainly old soldier. 

"It's not my book, Sir.'' 

**Answer my question. Did you draw these?" — this 
time speaking more sternly. 

The small boy shifted uneasily and partly lifted his 
head, as though to catch the expression on the tall 
man's face; but his courage failed him and he stared 
dismally at the page before him. 

"Yes, Sir, I did." 

"Come to my study." 

The small boy followed his headmaster. 

**Kneel down." 

The small boy knelt down. 

"Do you know, my boy, why I caned you just now?" 
The question seemed to astonish our small person, but 
he answered readily enough: 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Why?" 

"Because I cut the desk and drew pictures in the 
book." 

"No." 

The little boy was surprised, but seeing he was ex- 
pected to give some other reason said : "Because I was 
idle and talked in afternoon work, Sir." 

"No." 

The little boy ventured a third answer, but rather 
shamefacedly. 

"Because I am lazy and stupid. Sir." 

"No." 

The little boy was still more surprised, and a dull 
blank look came into his eyes. He shifted his feet and 
clutched nervously with his hand at the thigh-seam of 
his Norfolk trousers. 
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«I don't know, Sir.'' 

"Because you nearly didn't tell the truth." 

The sense of the words stole by degrees into the 
vacant eyes, and the head dropped falteringly, intent 
to escape the searching glance and accusing voice, 
from across the writing-desk. 

Some inward struggle was enduring in the boy's 
mind. Years later the true meaning of the scene, en- 
graven as with steel into the innermost recesses of his 
child's brain, was wafted by some messenger wind of the 
memory to his natural understanding and recollection. 

At dawn, years later, in far removed cities, in 
strange lands and among stranger peoplei^; at night, 
on great ships, beneath the silvered lights of the grave 
solemn moon, or the deep storm-blackness of a wintry 
night; at a death-bed vigil; at some sick child's cradle 
side; again, and yet again, waking and sleeping, years 
later, would he recall the book-shelved study and the 
strong-featured man; feel the dull monotonous "choose, 
choose," of his startled conscience; hearken to the 
troubled tones of his thin quavering voice: "Please, 
Sir, cane me again ; I did lie ; it was my book." 

• • • a • .'• • 

Well, an odd small person he has become, a public 
school boy now, grown lanky and at very short com- 
mons for buttons, with a strange quirkish look about 
his eyes, as though he would needs pry deep into things, 
and could not for his infancy's impediment see further 
than their surface. 

The truth is that Dorrien, upon his arrival at a 
public school, whither in due course he had been for- 
warded by the tall man, had unwittingly become part 
of a system. The system in a sentence was Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Chapel, Games, Rules, Examina- 
tions, and Punishments. Each of these items afforded 
so many round holes, into which pegs of indiscriminate 
size and moulding were driven. If the peg was round 
and chubby, as many boys are, the hole was neatly and 
compactly filled. If the peg was square or needed trim- 
ming, or from time to time put forth any individual 
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excrescences on its own account, the peg suffered. Dor- 
rien needless to add was a very square peg. 

The school had a bell. The bell spelt System. It 
clanged distractedly — for five years! Oh! the weari- 
ness of the terms, the hideous monotony of the regula- 
ted hours, the hatred and uncharitableness established 
between Dorrien and the System! Whenever that bell 
clanged something had to be done, at once, and if pos- 
sible before it stopped. He ate, slept, played, worked, 
thought (when he had the time) by this bell. It rang 
him into Chapel ; haunted his bedside ; woke him in the 
morning; pursued him like a nightmare through the 
day; dismissed him to his prayers at night. It was 
unlike in tone any other bell the world can have ever 
heard, and were the world to come suddenly to an end 
no doubt it would ring the whole school punctually off 
into the next. 

There were class-rooms and flagged corridors and 
flights of stairs and blackboards. In a class-room, 
term in, term out, sat twenty boys. On a raised dais, 
term out, term in, fronting the twenty at their desks 
sat, in an elbow chair, Dorrien's form-master, Mr. Clut- 
terbuck; for short Clutter, or by the irreverent, Clutts. 
At thirty, hoping for some advancement thereby, he 
had taken Holy Orders. 

A cry arises — "ware Clutter.'' Twenty couples of 
feet scramble to their places. Twenty voices are 
hushed. Twenty books are opened. Mr. Clutterbuck 
enters; walks magisterially to his desk, and, folding 
his hands together, with two fingers pointing to the 
ceiling like a pair of ivory glove stretchers, places one 
knee languidly over the other, and then, after a pause, 
the other knee over the one, with the same lolling mo- 
tion. Behind his desk is a jagged hole in the wooden 
platform. Through the hole, after a deathlike interval 
of silence, there appears the head of a black cat. The 
cat mews. Still the master is unconscious. The head 
is succeeded by the body; the body by the feet. 
Another mew! Will he never see! Twenty mouths 
twitch with laughter. Twenty grins expand into a^ 
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titter. Dorrien's titter predominates. "You will do 
me one thousand lines, Carfax, by Thursday evening," 
raps out Mr. Clutterbuck, his face empurpled with pas- 
sion, "and the form will come in for extra work 
on Saturday afternoon." Exit Dorrien with the 
cat. 

It is the same term. The cat is visited daily upon 
the twenty. Its memory never dies. In his most per- 
fervid orations it starts up before the Clutter's harry- 
ing eye, and he — revengeful spirit! — never forgets. 
Unceasing war is waged between the twenty and their 
tyrant. An examination is imminent. The Clutter 
stamps and bangs and shouts, discharging Latin and 
Greek in the most frightful manner, as if the twenty's 
heads were immense tubes specially constructed for the 
reception of the Classics, and he an ancient waterman 
hired to ladle it in at so much the gallon. Their ig- 
norance is perfectly monstrous. They wallow in 
depths of foolishness never yet plumbed by the scho- 
lastic mind. They have forgotten every Latin thing 
they ever knew, and according to the Clutter there was 
no Greek thing ever remembered by them which they 
might forget. A merciful epidemic of measles saves the 
class. They pass it on to one another joyfully like 
lifebuoys to a sinking crew. The form is denuded, and 
the examination postponed till the following term. 
Good old measles ! 

Thus the terms passed. There was Latin Grammar 
in the morning, and Greek translation in the after- 
noon; there was Latin Prose in the afternoon, 
and Greek Grammar in the morning. To think 
again of those hours! That hateful repetition of 
Grammar! The odious familiarity of the irregular 
verbs ! 

At last the twenty (what remained of them) in fla- 
grant rebellion held an indignation meeting. Impas- 
sioned speeches were delivered against Caesar, against 
Xenophon, against Bradley's Latin Arnold, and some- 
body else's Greek Syntax. A resolution was arrived at. 
The Clutter shall be approached in a friendly spirit, 
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and petitioned to abolish (^drop' is the exact term em- 
ployed) Latin and Greek. 

61 afternoon school the deputation, three in number, 
bearded the Clutter at his desk. "Please, Sir,'' says 
Dorrien, the spokesman, "need we do any more Greek? 
We are*' — ^he falters at a loss for the right word — 
"sick of it," interpolates a member of the trinity in a 
whisper, "sick of it, Sir," says Dorrien. 

**What!" cries Mr. Clutterbuck, dumfoundrd, and 
thrusting his thumbs into the armholes of his waist- 
coat. "Do I hear you aright in saying that you wish 
to stop learning Greek? Are you in your senses. Car- 
fax?" 

The three intimated by signs and nods and Yes-Sirs 
that he heard aright, and that Dorrien was believed 
to be still in the possession of his senses. 

Mr. Clutterbuck expanded. He harangued them for 
the space of fifteen minutes. He consigned the trio in 
a lurid picture to the limbo of modem languages, 
mathematics, and science. He explained that the Clas- 
sics were the panacea for all human Ignorance; that 
they taught boys to think; that they opened their 
minds, developed their brains, and replenished their 
hearts with an indescribable admiration for the an- 
cients. He finished off by facetiously comparing the 
deputation to the three historical blind mice, whose 
tails were lopped off by an indignant farmer's wife (the 
point of the joke was understood by no-one, but the 
seventeen — hapless little sycophants — laughed up- 
roariously), and assured them (for the hundredth 
time) that they were fools, idiots, and donkeys; Dor- 
rien as their fugleman, being a bigger donkey, a big- 
ger idiot, and a bigger fool, than any boy of a corre- 
sponding age that he had ever had the misfortune to 
teach in his life. 

So matters jogged awkwardly enough through the 
years. This bigger person played much; thought 
much; worked little; made few acquaintances; fewer 
enemies ; and was alternately shy, dreamy, and retiring, 
or enthusiastic, thoughtless, and to the fore. He 
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neither understood himself, nor was understood by his 
fellows, nor cared at that time the price of a fives-ball, 
whether they understood him or he them. He and the 
system became enemies, maintained their enmity, and 
as is the way with ill-matched couples the world about 
quarrelled perpetually over trifles. 

However, let him the grown boy, Dorrien, in one last 
parting glimpse, reclaim from the fertile repository of 
the past those familiar lands of memory, unsurveyed 
since his school-days, rarely since traversed by recol- 
lection's halting foot, and now, at this detached dis- 
tance of time, assailed by no embittering distastes, nor 
cankering prejudgments. 

He is a boy again, and boy-Uke hears, once again, 
the quiet ripple of school talk; boy to boy in class- 
room or corridor; comrade with comrade upon a Sun- 
day afternoon's retiring walk, or within the deep ingle 
nooks of shadowing trees ; friend with friend, in study's 
fireside converse, or elsewhere, alone, as friends and 
friendships think it meet. 

Once again he hears the crisp thwack of the cricket 
ball, speeding brusquely from the batsman's burly stroke, 
past cover point, to yonder boundary : four runs ! Ply 
your pencil, scorer. Once again he sees the football's 
lazy sphere, whirling languorously from foot to foot, 
from boy to boy, from wing to wing. Shoot, Sir: 
shoot, you fool; 'twill be too late. He shoots, and 
shooting scores — a goal. Referee, blow your whistle. 

Once again he fags and cleans the sixth form studies, 
butters their toast, and — tell it not in Gath — spills 
coal upon their carpets. Again, and he is an employer 
of fags, issues his mandates Nerowise, and — proclaim it 
from the housetops — helps them in their work. 

Again he views the interchanging scenes; tubs cold 
in the morning, swims hot after games in the afternoon, 
takes tea at the sock-shop; lies awake o' nights — 
dreaming ; lies abed o' morning — snoozing ; runs across 
country — training; lounges at his books — slacking; 
borrows a crib; lends a dictionary; gets into a row; 
gets out of it ; grumbles at the food ; eats it in the next 
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breath ; makes a friend, drops him, picks him up again, 
throws him over for ever, gives him a last chance ; likes 
all, hates all, loves all, growls at all, and is — ^a school- 
boy. 

And closingly he sees again the masters, capped, 
gowned, pegged, malletted, but sportsmen — ^most at 
least. Again he feels the firm hand-clasp of welcome 
or farewell ; recalls the kindly smile, the patient encour- 
agement, the word of advice, in season, or sometimes 
withheld — ^how wisely ! He remembers again many sur- 
viving friendships formed with them, many resolutions 
made to them, many promises unfulfilled, many griev- 
ous lapses overlooked or dealt with tactfully. He re- 
members all these and kindred kindly things, a thou- 
sand more, and so remembering ponders wonderingly 
upon them, and upon himself, and upon the others — 
the Clutters and their kind. 

But the system ! But the system ! 



CHAPTER VI 

SETBOSFECTIVE AND ANTICIPATOaT 

HOLIDAY and term. Term and holiday. Nine 
succeeding school years have filtered slowly away 
into the past. Twenty-seven terms and twenty-seven 
holidays, Indian file, have tracked their beginnings 
and ends through the nine lingering years. What then 
of the holidays? 

A cottage appears. It is girt about with honey- 
suckle, and a trailing embroidery of flowers, roses ga- 
lore, and spiders, hairy vagabonds, egg-bodied in shape 
and warped of limb, who roam unmeddled with, and set 
their filmy nets for flies, the beetle tribe, and now and 
then a blundering bee. 

'Tis Mary's cottage. Within dwells Mary, stately 
ever, compassionate ever, womanly ever. Often she 
walks abroad on gentle errands of mercy. Often she is 
blessed by the poor. Often she blesses others. 
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A small boy, home for the holidays, prattles at her 
side. 

*TVIother," he says, "your hair is turning gray." 

"Gray, Sonnie," she answers, "nonsense, what are 
they teaching you at school?" 

A bigger boy, home for the holidays, walks with her, 
pace to pace. 

"Mother," he says, "I am as tall as you are now, 
and your hair is turning white." 

"White, Sonnie," she replies, "surely not yet; you 
must be colour-blind." 

A big, a great big boy, home for the holidays, 
strides uncouthly at her elbow, his shoulder to her 
head. 

"Mother," he exclaims, "your hair is quite white; 
it is very beautiful." 

**Is it, Sonnie; I am so glad that you like it," is her 
quiet response. 

A house is shadowed forth, low-gabled, embosomed 
in protecting trees. A thick grassy sward confronts 
the house; upon the sward, majestic occupier of the 
lawn, there stands a garden-roller. The Vicarage once 
more. A white-haired figure emerges from the house. 
Needs must it be Mr. Vernon. Upon his arm, an old 
woman with an old man for her crutch, leans his sister. 
Her form blurs, fining dimly away into emptiness. She 
is no more there. She is dead. A grave procession issues 
forth with tarrying steps, shouldering a something, 
her cofBn. The mourners follow behind. Mary is there. 
Dorrien is there. All the villagers are at the grave's 
side. The church bell tolls its solemn song. "Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes," cries the old Vicar, raising his 
palsied hand, and returns, grievously stricken to 
the Vicarage; Mary ministering to his slender 
needs. 

Benjamin, old dog, thy days are numbered too. 
Surely yonder mound and simple stone mark the abid- 
ing place of your venerable bones. Thou wert an aged 
doggy, Benjamin; but a good hunter, ay, to the very 
end a right good hunter. Many's the rabbit we've had 
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together, Benjamin; many's the hare we've started; 
and as for rats: well, truly, Benjamin, thou wast a 
wily cunning dog for all thy matted coat of hair, and 
stertorous breathing. Good night, old dog, good 
night. 

Sebastian too, that ancient cat, has gone the way of 
many cats: a most melancholy end to be sure, but a 
warning, oh! yes, a dire warning to other cats, to 
eschew the keeper's gun. There was no inquest. In 
fact, they never even found the body. But, Sebastian, 
as thou must now know well, a cat's province is mice and 
beetles; never Sebastian, never under any circumstan- 
ces — ^pheasants ! 

In a near-by field an honourable servitor is pensioned 
off; Toddles forsooth, in wondrous fettle. What recipe 
have you, Toddles, 'gainst the infirmities of age? 
Plenty of corn, of course, bushels of beans, sugar three 
times a week from Mr, Vernon, carrots and apples from 
Dorrien when he's at home, and a steady crop, crop, 
crop, crop, crop, all day long, browsing in the vicar's 
glebe. Don't neigh at me like that. Toddles. You'll 
die of fat, you old heathen ; you know you will, you'll 
die of — . Toddles neighs again. 

Who are these approaching down the road? Trapp 
and Miwins. It cannot be. Yes, no mistake here. 
Trapp, a rising young barrist — I beg pardon; a slip 
of the tongue. Trapp, a rising young grocer, and 
Miwins, the Squire's undertaker. Now, Miwins, tell 
me the truth. Who killed Sebastian? Fie upon it, 
Miwins, and you to be married on New Year's Day to 
Blithers' sister ! You know nothing about it ? On your 
honour you don't know who killed Cock Rob — I mean 
Sebastian. Well! Well! So Blithers has listed for a 
soldier, has he? Dear me! That's a bad look-out for 
the Germans, eh? 

Mary. A wasting sickness racks her frame. Low, 
low, very low, she sinks, recovering tardily. Dorrien 
is summoned to the cottage. It is his second public 
school year. He watches uneasily at her bedside, hunger- 
ing fretfully to mitigate her pain, and effecting noth- 
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ing. Long nights she lies, sleepless and In silent pa- 
tience, thinking, as good women ever think, of him she 
loves, her son, and of him she has loved, her son's 
father; and of herself — ^but rarely. 

Now she travels abroad, living in Italy, In Switzer- 
land, In the glad sunny places of the South, for her 
weak health's sake and without Dorrien. Three, six, 
nine, twelve, sad orphaned months she is away from 
him, and he, homeless, unformed, characterless, or full 
of character, hies from school to the Vicarage (once 
only! remembered fortnight!), from the Vicarage to an 
uncle (crabbed and sour), from an uncle to an aunt; 
(sour and crabbed) ; from school again to a happy holi- 
day home (so the Church Tvmes^ advertisement para- 
doxically designates it), and in a general concluding 
way from school to every place where he is not wanted, 
to each person who wants him not at all, and to a 
mort of persons who understand his wants and are cog- 
nisant of his sympathies, in something the same pro- 
portion as a polar bear might be expected to appreciate 
the scenery of the tropics, or a fish in water enjoy a 
quiet turn down Piccadilly or Broadway on a broiling 
summer afternoon. 

Mary once more. She paces lingeringly with Mr. 
Vernon up and down, down and up, the Vicarage lawn ; 
her arm supporting him, he walking feebly. 

"Mary, my dear," he quavers, "I am glad that you 
are back again. I am aging fast and cannot last long 
now. There is something wrong with the boy. You 
have noticed it too, I know. I have told him I will send 
him to Oxford, and that if he takes Orders, well, it will 
be with my blessing. He will have my money too, ten 
years after my death. You must never tell him that, 
my dear. Let it accumulate, and till then he must shift 
for himself ; but sometimes I fear for him very much." 

"Thank you, old friend," she answers. "I fear, too, 
sometimes ; oh ! so much." 

"God bless you, my dear," he murmurs, patting her 
hand softly in his own, "and the boy also, whatever he 
becomes ; God bless you both." 
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A great black horse arises in the picture. He champs 
and paws spiritedly. He is a borrowed horse and Dor- 
rien is the borrower. For a schoolboy he bestrides him 
gaily ; pulls at a moustache which is not there ; switches 
a crop; hums a tune, and is decidedly a man in his 
own estimation. A five-barred gate looms up. What 
a monstrosity in gates! 'Tis six bars, surely! Nay, 
five. On, good horse, on, on, steady now, steady, here 
it is, up ! up ! — crash ! crash ! roll ! roll ! roll ! roll ! And 
lo! the five-barred gate is a four-barred gate. The 
good horse is still a good horse, but owes no thanks to 
its rider for its goodness, and the bad rider is in a yet 
worse way; for he has broken an arm and his collar- 
bone. 

However, the farmer mends the gate; the doctor 
mends the bones ; Dorrien mends his horsemanship : and 
the three together with Mary as nurse and the Vicar 
as daily sympathiser, make such a handy business of 
their several undertakings that the day before term 
begins Dorrien and the black horse take the field again, 
and triumphantly, without any misunderstanding be- 
tween them, jump the gate and re jump the gate and 
jump it yet a third time, for old acquaintance sake and 
to show no sore feeling remains anent the bones. 

Whirling figures are seen. It is a ball, a hunt ball. 
Dorrien is invited. He is pitifully conscious about the 
fit of his clothes, wins the Victoria Cross for tight 
shoes, dances execrably. He treads upon a lady's 
dress on the stairs. There is a lady inside the dress; 
but he does not tread upon the lady. He murmurs a 
confused apology, and prays to sink Into the stairs. 
The stairs refuse to sink, and the lady looks stilettos. 
He retreats, blushing furiously, and creeps about in 
corners. There is a man. He bumps into the man. 
The man swears. Ought he to swear back or — ? The 
man has passed on. There is another lady. He screws 
up his courage to the asking point, and begs for a 
dance. She flirts her fan; consults her programme; 
and says she is sorry ; she is full up. She is not sorry. 
She is not full up. She is a liar. She is a — . Quite 
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so, Dorrlen, quite so. I think it is time for boys to go 
to bed. 

The scenes fade: in quickening succession they ap- 
pear and disappear, changeful as the shifting atomies 
of a kaleidoscope. 

Heigh! ho! What is this? A girl: winsome and 
comely, as Spring on her natal mom. Squire CUnton 
is her father: Dorrien her admirer. It is love at 
second sight, and a bad case at that. He is nervous. 
He has a serious attack of walking-sticks and button- 
holes; takes to brushing his hair at incommodious 
hours; and occasions Mary untold sympathetic amuse- 
ment. In extravagant moments he contemplates a 
peaceful suicide ; beards the Squire in his dreams ; makes 
romantic love over his breakfast coffee, and — ingrate 
and iron-fisted world — goes back to school. All, all, 
all, is over — till next holidays ! 

And now the old Vicar passes athwart the transient 
canvas for the finishing time. The springs of his life 
are drying up. The founts of his spirit ebb and sink 
lower and lower, disminishing tardily their sluggish 
movement. And as in the season of autumn the leaves 
of the trees wither and flutter idly to the decomposing 
ground, so, peacefully and with death's quiet autumnal 
scythe. Time strips him of life's mortal perquisites. 

Lower, lower, lower, he sinks. Always Mary tends 
her dying friend, chasing away the skulking bedside 
hours with talk and love and gentle laughter, as women 
can and do: often praying; often reading; remorseful 
ever at the menace of his death. 

Once Dorrien comes. A great lump cleaves to his 
throat. Tears struggle in his winking eyes. "God 
bless my soul," says the Vicar in the kind recollected 
tones, "God bless my soul, my dear boy ; you must not 
take my going to heart so. The world can jog along 
well enough without my old bones to cumber it." Now 
the tears ran down unstayed. The boy stoops, un- 
couthly awkward, and kisses the wrinkled forehead, 
hurrying blindly from the room shaken with emotion. 

The old Vicar is dead. The village mourns; for it 
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has lost a friend. Mary mourns; for she has lost a 
friend. Darkness wraps her clinging shroud around 
the Vicarage, even as they, the vigil watchers, fold 
that other frail and earthly shroud around his body; 
and a restful stillness broods upon the darkling sor- 
rows of the night. 

Mary and Dorrien were talking in the cottage par- 
lour alone. It was evening. A ruddy fire gleamed and 
whimpered through the bars. It was the night pre- 
ceding his departure for Oxford, and their converse 
like a modern schoolmaster's curriculum — ^monstrous 
word! — embraced many divergent subjects. School, 
her health, his future, Mr. Vernon's death, friendship, 
had all provided their chance-medley portions of dis- 
cussion, and the world being what it is, and Dorrien 
being what he was, the talk shyly veered, like a fluky 
wind, which cannot determine whether to blow or fall, 
a point or two towards that quarter of the human 
hemisphere, denominated — ^Love. 

"Mother," he said, prosaically thnunming a clump 
of coal with the butt of a robust and blackened poker, 
"what exactly is. Love?" 

For an instant laughter lurked in her eyes. The in- 
stant passed, and so did the laughter, and she nerved 
herself inwardly as one who prepares for an ordeal of 
her own resolute construction. 

"Shall I tell you a true love story, Sonnie?" she 
answered ; "it may help you to understand." 

"Please, Mother, if you will," he replied. 

Now the story was true and it was a story of love; 
but Mary recounted it to Dorrien as happening to 
others, whereas it was her own and his father's. And 
she recounted it for Dorrien's sake, doing herself de- 
spite by the cruel memory, as she feared greatly for 
his future. And this was the mode of her recital : 

She counterfeited another woman in place of herself, 
portraying her under the name of Marion, and dissem- 
bling that Marion was the loved friend of her girlhood. 
And to Marion she gave a husband, naming him Ver- 
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non; and the two she set together, husband and wife, 
in a hall like the old Hall. 

Now, be it remembered, that according to the pur- 
port of her story she, Mary, and Dorrien's father were 
neighbours of the same county to Marion and her 
husband: especially she and Marion, who were friends 
of the bosom, each to the other, so that Mary was cog- 
nisant of the tale in its entirety. 

And Dorrien Ustened, hearkening wonderingly and 
suspecting nothing of the truth, drumming the while 
the swart poker loosely upon the coal lumps ; for except 
that his father had died a sudden death in Canada, 
about the time of his birth, and that they were stricken 
with poverty, he was ignorant of the manner of his 
early life, and of his mother's distress, since Mary was 
always very jealous to conceal from him everything 
glozing away the violence of the past and the awk- 
wardness of his questions, and lightly causing his mind 
to dwell upon that which was to come. 

So first she told him of his father's family, and of 
her family, and of their meeting — ^Marion and Vernon 
—and of how her parents privily opposed the marriage, 
because of his poverty, and of how, being assured of her 
love, he set at naught their ill favour, and constrained 
their agreement, tempestuously smoothing aside the 
obstacles that lay in his path. 

Then she pictured to him the old Hall, and their 
great love therein, the man for the woman and the 
woman for the man, and both for the little child that 
was bom unto them. And she quickened again to life 
the old oak rooms, and the echoing passages, the deso- 
late grounds, the moanings of the wind, and the sad 
slow dripping of the rain from the leafless trees. And 
trembling, very exceedingly, though Dorrien marked it 
not, she spoke of the little child's death and of her ill- 
ness, and the withdrawal abroad by reason of her sick- 
ness : and, as a messenger in the years of ancient times 
might narrate, hot-foot from the scene, a tale of woe 
and battle, so she, reviving the smothered memories of 
the past, led the son, unwittingly, through the course 
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of his father's weakness and transgression, through her 
return, through the drugging, (which he hid from his 
wife), through his illness (which he hid from her not), 
through the disposal of the old Hall, and the upbreak- 
ing of their home, and their sailing to Canada: he en- 
treating her not to accompany him on the voyage, and 
his arguments countervailing nothing against her firm 
determination. 

Next she imparted to Dorrien their voyage to Vic- 
toria and the tricking of the man who invested their 
money, and the strangeness of the land unknown. Anew 
they journeyed through the passes of the mountains. 
Anew they shaped their hut of logs. Anew she beheld 
that sore night of trouble, when the truth was made visi- 
ble to her understanding. 

Hereon a shadow it might be of the lonely terror of 
the tale communicated itself, unseen, formless, un- 
rebuked, to the listening boy. He trembled violently, 
as one beset with ague. 

Now over that part that followed Mary drew a shad- 
owing veil; forasmuch as those years were seared into 
her soul, like the searings of heated irons upon flesh 
that is naked, and even now her spirit was disquieted 
within her for the grievous horror of the recollection, 
and lest she might betray the truth to her son. How- 
beit she revealed something of their history, being negli- 
gent of the hard particularities, and dealing pitifully 
with their strivings together, and their mutual help, 
and his remorse, and the nullity of their availments, 
clothing the whole in love's compassionate vestments, 
and enlightening Dorrien regarding the purchase of 
the cupboard and his holding of the key, and the re- 
covery, and the tempest in the mountains, her ap- 
proaching travail, his menaced death, and all that was 
withholden from his knowledge as she thought it fitting. 
But still the story was of Marion and of her husband, 
Vernon, and still Dorrien kenned no word of the fact. 

And so in Mary's tale the first, and the second, and 
the third, and the fourth years sank away to their 
finish, and their days were numbered with the days that 
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had passed. And she came to the last day, the day of 
the death. 

Again she gave the key into his trustful hands. 
Again she caressed him, plucking the rose from her 
bosom. Again she hasted away to fulfil her errand 
in the mountains. Again she hasted back, enriched 
with the thought of the pine hut's welcome. 

Again she stayed her foot upon the doorstep. Again 
she unlatched the latch. Again she pushed the opening 
door: and saw — her shame, his broken convenant, the 
stranger's tempting. 

Night was falling stilly upon the mountains. 

Again she sped in dumb agony to seek aid among the 
hills. Again Satan whispered unto her, "Kill yourself, 
kill yourself." Again the unborn babe prevailed against 
the Devil's snares. 

Dark night settled upon the mountains, gloomily. 

So at the last she returned with the wife of one of 
the toilers in the mountains 

The night was black — ^black, black, black, as death. 
Death, it seemed, was outside the mountain cabin: and 
within. 

And Mary, the teller of the tale, spoke not, neither 
did she weep : for her eyes were without tears. 

The red fire glanced and gurgled cordially upon the 
cottage hearth. Musingly Dorrien resumed his incon- 
stant hold upon the blackened poker, thrumming in 
silence as before. 

"What happened to her?" he asked at length. 

"She died, Sonnie. A boy was born three days 
later, and the father and child were buried in the same 
grave. She wrote to me to come to her, and died soon 
after telling me the story." 

The boy thought silently again. Mary held her 
peace, regarding him diligently. 

"Is that then what women do for men. Mother.?" he 
inquired gravely. 

"Yes, Sonnie," she answered, reflecting awhile her- 
self* 
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^And what do men do for women?" he continued, 
questioningly. 

Mary paused, weighing her answer as in a subtle 
balance. "I think they honour them, Sonnie," she 
said, and kissed him good-night. 

........ 

Judge a man by his mother, or better by his re- 
gard for her. She is to him something holy: a thing 
apart, gentle, truthful, forgiving. How we love her! 
How regret her! There comes a day — a telegram — 
those few fatal words; the hasty rush across country. 
Too late! She is gone. No more that sweet smile; no 
more that silvery hair; no more that dearly-loved 
voice. We are alone ; alone with our thoughts : thoughts 
of childish voices, childish prattlings, childish resolves. 
There we stand by her bedside, smirched with the dust 
of the world, surfeited with its pleasures, glutted with 
its vice. We stand and we kneel, and, as we kneel, 
there fall from our lips long-forgotten words, foreign 
to our ears, foreign to our occupation. We murmur, 
as in days gone by, at our mother's knee. 



CHAPTER VII 

SHOWING THAT CUPID IS NOT NECESSARILY A GOOD SHOT 

WERE some star-gazing astronomer, or other 
such heavenly-conditioned person, to have been 
in the city of Oxford on a night nearly twelve years 
ago, any faint scruples still lurking in his mind against 
the reality of this story would have been swept away, 
as dust seeks other refuge from the house-wife's homely 
broom. 

A moon was shining, incontestably and according 
to' Almanac, bathing with its effulgence the wide streets 
and gray ivy-toiletted walls on which it r^ed, and 
mellowing and attuning to the listener's eaiirthe deep 
booming note, from a gaunt rounded tower, which, with 
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its twelve giant strokes, overawed the shriller and more 
dulcet tones of its sister clocks, calling from tower and 
pinnacle and spire. 

"Curse it! Big Tom! And striking twelve: Fll 
chuck it." 

Big Tom with the sublime contempt that Time and 
his instruments have for the petty mutterings of men 
paid not the least attention to this latest anathema, 
and composedly regarded (Time must have eyes) the 
speaker, as he thrust viciously certain books, into gaps 
to correspond, in a large bookshelf at one end of the 
room; pitched two small fagots of wood upon a red 
glowing fire ; and finally hurled himself out through the 
door, to the accompaniment of much preparatory bang- 
ing, into a dank close-smeUing passage. Here Time 
lost him in the darkness, but picked him up some thirty 
seconds later, as he groped noisily for the handle of 
an oak-panelled door, which opened from the top of 
a winding flight of worm-eaten wooden stairs. 

"Fax?" 

"Hullo : Weary One. You are making a most infernal 
row." 

"Let's have some cocoa?" 

**Can't yet. I'm working." 

"Oh ! Chuck it, man ; you are always messing about 
with those confounded books." 

"Sorry, old fellow; I would like nothing better, but 
I must finish this Homer stufi^." 

"Well, shaD I come later?" 

"Yes." 

"How soon?" 

"Don't know." 

The one addressed as Weary One, after a final re- 
quest for some lymph, and a search for that article — 
a condensed milk tin — in a browned stained corner cup- 
board, closed the door with a violent bang, and took 
himself off whistling shrilly, to his own quarters, leav- 
ing Time — a grisselled-locked old veteran with his 
breast covered with medals and much incommoded with 
a scythe of antique shape — sternly watchful, for up- 
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wards of forty minutes, of the worker at the table. 

At the expiration of this period. Time, dexterously 
extricating his gardening implement from its tempo- 
rary resting place upon the coal-scuttle, slipped out of 
the room and rousing the Weary One triumphantly 
piloted his charge to the landing above. After seeing 
the two friends ensconced in some deep-seated easy- 
chairs, each with a steaming cup of cocoa at his side, 
and whiskey, soda, pipes, and much fragrant tobacco 
in a porcelain jar, in close attendance, the old gentle- 
man giving a last stealthy poke at the comfortable fire, 
and dragging an immense silver-chased watch from his 
fob, hustled himself off through the window, at no end 
of a pace, his face, the picture of dismay, as muttering 
to himself : 

^^Bless my seconds and minutes; almost too late; 
never did such a thing in my life," he set all 
the clocks in the city, deep-toned, shrill-toned, cracked 
falsetto, tenor, or bass, chiming one through the wake- 
ful night. 

The Weary One — enrolled in the register books of 
bis College as James Stuart Banks, and there, with 
much other information betraying himself of the age 
of nineteen years and seven months — ^with a slight 
caressing motion of his hand was rubbing a short black- 
bowled briar pipe, round and about his nose. The pipe 
and the nose shone brightly, and the latter straight 
and prominent seemed to proffer, by virtue of a 
rounded cavity in its sides, a resting place for the dark- 
ened bowl. Occasionally, breaking off from the beaten 
track, the pipe would glide away over one or other of 
its owner's cheeks, only however to return with greater 
affection to the cavity in the side of the nose, which ap- 
peared to be as much the outcome of these and similar 
rubbings as natural to the feature itself. 

The proceedings conducted with a nonchalance that 
would have been most illuminating to any person inquir- 
ing for the reason of his nickname, were concluded with 
a final universal rub, that embraced both cheeks, an 
eyebrow, and a fold or two beneath the chin, leaving, 
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one would think, no possible ground for the delicate ad- 
ministration of a silk pocket-handkerchief, with which 
covering it eventually found its owner's pocket. 

"Wearers?" 

"Yes, my giddy Fax." 

It was a peculiarity of the Weary One's that he 
rarely addressed anyone by his real name, reserving 
to himself a paternal freedom with the possessive per- 
sonal pronoun "my" that admitted him at once into the 
affection and regard of his hearers, though paradoxi- 
cally leaving them in some doubt how to receive the 
quaint, and often uncomplimentary epithets and abbre- 
viations, with which it was coupled. 

"What have you been doing to-day?" 

**Strictly speaking," replied the Weary One, "seeing 
that it is now half past one in the morning, I have been 
doing nothing at all to-day, except sit in this chair and 
smoke, but knowing from past experience your invaria- 
ble carelessness as to dates and times, I will take your 
question as referring to my doings during the late day. 

"I left the arms of Morpheus, or to be more exact, 
my bed, between the hours of nine and ten of the clock. 
I then partook of a light breakfast, consisting of three 
college eggs, some toast and a cup of lukewarm tea, 
upon the sofa of the apartment, which the Bursar in 
moments of enthusiasm refers to as a sitting-room, but 
which we through the deplorable degeneracy of the 
English tongue speak of as a sitter. 

"Afterwards realising that certain of the citizens of 
this town were like myself, at a loss how to employ 
themselves, I affixed securely, head upwards, upon the 
pavement outside my window an unused penny stamp 
of the realm, and spent a very profitable morning ob- 
serving the expressions of discontent, and, I regret to 
say, incoherence of language that may be called forth 
from passersby through the simplest of causes. In the 
afternoon, as you may remember, I prevailed upon you 
to join me in some rowing exercise upon the river. I 
pass by the remarks you made in the heat of the mo- 
ment in reference to my steering, and only remind you 
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that I met her at dinner the other night, and was there- 
fore bound to bow. 

"On your determination to go in and work, I made i^ 
round of the leading tobacco establishments of the city, 
and selected a perfectly heavenly meerschaum pipe, and 
a very pretty little thing in cigarette-holders, which I 
hope to show you on the morrow. The shopman with 
that ready sympathy that characterises so many of 
the Oxford tradesmen proposed that he should *put it 
down', and under the circumstances being as usual 
rather short of the needful, it seemed to me the best to 
acquiesce in this proposal." 

At this point a large piece of coal poised at the side 
of the grate, in the way coals have, collapsed with a 
roar into the glowing bosom of the fire, and so obliged 
the attention of both the friends to straighten out the 
remaining lumps and quieten the angry splinters on the 
hearth ru^. 

The Weary One, wishing perhaps that he could set- 
tle all the affairs of his life with the same ease, con- 
tinued his leisurely recital of the day's duties. 

"As, my most excellent Fax, you most justly observe 
there is so far in my account no mention of that purpose 
for which we are all in the goodness of our parents' 
hearts placed here, and which at your express desire, 
and I may add at the desire of my tutor, the Esteemed 
Dawbarn, and of the other powers that be, I decided 
to fulfil; I refer, as you know, to my work. With a 
view therefore to composing my mind into a fit state 
for the preparation for my approaching examination, 
I decided to draw up a detailed statement of my finan- 
ces, or, more strictly speaking, of my debts ; and I now 
submit this to you for your consideration, as a first 
step towards definitely setting to at the work, which I 
hope to begin in the course of a few days." 

With these words he drew from the pocket of a loose- 
fitting Norfolk-jacket, a roll of paper neatly tied up 
with the regulation red-tape, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion in the minutest of handwritings — James Stuart 
Banks, — ^His debts. 
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Carf ax, who had all this time been listening with the 
closest attention, received the papers into his hand, 
and proceeded to examine their contents ; he found them 
to be a long roll of bills, numbering forty or more and 
arranged according to dates. At the bottom was a regis- 
ter or r6sum6 of the whole, elaborately drawn up 
with red and black ruled lines, and showing in the top 
right hand comer a very exact pen and ink representa- 
tion of someone, not at all unlike the Weary One, ten- 
dering an armful of papers marked "Bills'% to a 
severe person with an eagle eye and a hooked nose, who 
was labelled "Shylock". 

"How much is it all?" 

"One hundred and fifty seven pounds, fifteen shil- 
lings and eightpence." 

"You owe me some, don't you?" 

"Yes, seven-ten." 

"Anyone else?" 

"No, not a soul." 

The fire, as if ashamed of its late misdemeanour, was 
now burning brightly, and Carfax leaning forward 
scanned intently the face of the Weary One, who oblivi- 
ous to all considerations of money or anything else 
was busily carving a girl's face upon the wooden frame- 
work of a large menu luncheon board, which until two 
days previously had held a chief position outside the 
door of a well known restaurant in the city. 

It would appear that the Weary One, who, with a 
host of other peculiarities, was no respecter of the 
knockers and signboards of the townsfolk, had for long 
coveted this article, and, in no way deterred by the 
cumbersomeness of his prospective capture, had boldly 
walked ofi^ with it from under the nose of an astonished 
assistant, and aided by the darkness of the niffht had 
smuggled il into the irivacy of his own room. Sus- 
picious that his movements had not escaped notice he 
had the next morning got up at an unwontedly early 
hour, and, hastening down to the scene of his exploit, 
had aroused the proprietor and speedily compounding 
with him, had returned light-heartedly with a receipt 
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in his pocket, to find the expected summons to visit the 
Proctor awaiting him. 

This functionary, satisfied that he had a clear case 
to deal with, discoursed long and eloquently upon the 
evils of such courses, and winding up with an unmistak- 
able hint that the next ofi^ence would result in Mr. 
Banks being "sent down", graciously promised to con- 
sider the matter closed on the payment of a fine. The 
Weary One, who had throughout been listening with 
an air of deferential resignation, heard him to the end, 
and then meekly asked whether it would make any dif- 
ference in his decision if he produced a signed receipt 
from the proprietor of the restaurant. As he expressed 
it in telling the tale afterwards, "the old fellow's face 
grew as steep as the side of a clifi^," and the story get- 
ting about gained for its author a notoriety almost as 
exaggerated as the later accounts of the affair itself. 

The Weary One having now safely disposed of his 
own little packet of troubles into the hands of someone 
else, left that someone to wrestle with the great big 
bundle of thoughts that massing from every part of the 
room, some even coming in from outside, seemed about 
to smother the poor loaded brain, which had to try and 
hold them all. 

First of all there hopped in such an odd little 
thought, dressed in a long black gown, with a square 
tasselled hat, and a white tie. This thought called it- 
self Examination — it was over a year old and it lived 
in a great case full of books at the end of the room, 
and for some months it had been getting very stout in- 
deed; so much so, that it looked as if at any minute it 
might burst. 

Next, a pretty white dove fluttered in, whose plu- 
mage was soft and tender, and it seemed to say "Oh, yes, 
Fm just out." The dove cooed away quite happily, 
and if you had leant forward closely and kept very still, 
you might have caught its name — ^*'Love". This thought 
lived in a big house, a long long way from Oxford ; but 
it had somehow arrived there that night, and it seemed 
to be on very bad terms with Mr. Examination, wKo 
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kept muttering "Go away, you silly thing," and looked 
at the dove savagely, as if he would have liked to thrust 
her out of the room. 

Then there crowded in hurly-burly a whole host of 
other thoughts, young and old, big and small — and it 
were a hard task to distinguish one from another. 
Quite a company came down the chimney. These had 
evil faces and still more evil smiles. 

They were covered with soot, and the limbs of many of 
them were deformed; but they were very merry and 
found it an easy thing to raise a laugh. They made 
themselves very much at home, until Mr. "Examination", 
summoning the white dove to his aid, swept the whole 
crew pell-mell out of the room, excepting one, rather a 
good looking youngster, called Debt, who escaping the 
brooms (truth to tell, the Dove made little or no ef- 
fort to get rid of him, but you would think had rather 
a fellow-feeling for him) ran riot all over the place, and 
of a sudden, growing some months older, commenced 
deaUng furiously with a pack of cards, and tossing 
heaps of sovereigns upon a green-baize table. 

There is a new thought here — ^Why, it is all marked 
off in squares with the months and years, in large red 
and green letters, and how does it spell its name? — ^P — 
yes P and A S, Pas ; that makes no sense : wait a min- 
ute; there's another letter still — T — ^P, A, S, T, spells 
"Past" and rhymes with Fast ; so the reading books say. 
But what a funny name to give a thought ! and where did 
it come from? Was it, reader, from the coals, those red 
hot glowing coals? Or was it from that photograph, 
or the motion of some chance voice, or is it in the air? 
And what a quaint utterance it has for so large a 
body ! 

Listen, — ^it is speaking. — ^^*Yes, Fm the Past: I 
only come up in bits and, as you see, parts of me have 
been used more than others, but I'm really all connec- 
ted together." "You want the Oxford part?" "Yes, 
please," and the little figure (it was exactly like a 
phonograph) nodding its head rather sadly; pulled 
some handle in the October '95 square of its body, and^ 
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hey presto, there was the same voice, babbling away for 
all the world as if it had not a moment before been 
explaining itself in a late autumn of the next century. 
^^I'm a man; a real man; a fresh man. This room 
belongs to me to do with as I like. This person trying 
so obsequiously to sell me a gown is my — ^yes, my 
scout. His *Sir' is directed to me. This yellow-backed 
check-book is mine. I will sign one — my first, and see 
how it looks. — Dorrien W. Carfax. This razor is mine ; 
how sharp it is ! I must grow a moustache. Let me sit 
down and think. I am eighteen and I have all my life 
before me. What won't I do ! How shall I enjoy it all ! 

m— 

Hullo! someone at the door — Come in. Rather a 
nice looking fellow asks me if I will play football. 
Ought I to ask him to sit down ? I wish I knew. Foot- 
ball — of course I will. But then my work — I shan't 
have time. I say *No'; I'm sorry — ^I feel I have lost 
in his estimation. I go through the same performance 
with the boat-captain, who wishes to tub me, and with 
another who wants to do something else with me. Each 
time Fm lower in my own estimation. Bother the work ! 
But I must refuse, though I compromise with a seedy 
sort of person, who wears spectacles and cajoles me 
into joining some society for the spread of something 
or other. He takes half a crown subscription from me, 
which I think rather mean ; but I remember I am going 
to be a clergyman. 

I sleep — ^my first night at Oxford! I get up very 
early and keep a chapel. I see my tutor; he shies a 
little at my working for honours ; but I tell him I have 
come to Oxford to get an Honour degree; that other- 
wise it would be a waste of time for me, that — ^yes, it 
sticks a bit in my throat — am I, I wonder? — I am go- 
ing to be a clergyman, and that I am going to work 
for Honours. I leave him with the consciousness that 
he has already ticked me off as a fool (which I am) 
and an obstinate one (which is worse). 

I pass days and days scarcely daring to open my 
mouth. Why am I so awkward? Why is it such a tor- 
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ture to me to go up and speak to a group of men? I 
venture on a walk round the quad, but I feel that 
everyone is looking at me askance. Mj tie must have 
got up round my neck; or perhaps there's a smut on 
my nose. I lend my neighbour opposite some sugar, — a 
whole bag! He thanks me profusely, but forgets to 
return it. Are things never returned at Oxford? Shall 
I speak to him, when we next meet? He's a ^Senior'; 
here he comes. I must say something — I look appeal- 
ingly towards him — ^he cuts me dead. I retire into a 
shell and remain there a week. I shun my fellows; I 
am nervous ; I emerge. I go borrowing a spoon from 
another neighbour. His legs are out of the window 
(the rest of him is in an easy-chair). Could I put 
my legs out of the window? I wonder — FU try this 
evening, — when it is dark. He glares at me fiercely 
and says he has not got any. I back dolefully out of 
the room, vowing I'll never do such a thing again. 

I grow bolder — I buy a red waistcoat with gilt but- 
tons. The shopman assures me that it is the latest 
thing ; I wear it in my bedroom. I go a visiting— I am 
asked to tea by some senior. I sit in a corner — I smoke 
cigarettes — ^I say nothing. I am not asked again. I 
think Fm unpopular. Of course I'm unpopular — I 
can't speak; I do nothing; I only work. I cut a lec- 
ture — I am hauled ; I explain that it seemed to me use- 
less. I feel that my saying so is considered unusual: 
I am warned not to do it again. I feel very wicked 
and wonder if I can ever become a clergyman ! I — . 

Last of all there came from somewhere under the car- 
pet, where it had been buried, a great lumbering 
thought. It was shaped like an octopus and its name 
was ^Ambition', but as yet it could not talk and its eyes, 
like some young things, were scarcely opened. It kept 
yawning incessantly, as if it had only just awakened 
from a long sleep, and though its limbs showed signs 
of great strength, it appeared scarcely to know how 
to use them, or how to free itself from the shackles, with 
which it was fettered. This thought, after nodding its 
bead violently, as if in strong approval of the rout of 
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the chimney gang, and bestowing a rather severe glance 
upon the Dove, stumbled off heavily to its quarters, 
passing on the way the Weary One, at whom it emitted 
a derisive chuckle. 

The octopus, however, stowed away under the dust 
beneath the carpet, had failed to notice the stout and 
resolute little thought, which, stealing out surrepti- 
tiously ever so long before when the Weary One had 
made over to Carfax his collection of bills, had whis- 
pered *My Friend*. And true enough Dorrien, awak- 
ing from the reverie into which he had fallen, felt a 
:great kindliness swelling ill his breast for the one man, 
who, as he thought, of all in the College cared for him, 
and certainly the only man (we are all men, you must 
know, when we leave school) — ^who in the lea^ under- 
stood his complex character. 

But for the time being his thoughts were too much 
occupied with himself to allow of his thinking any more 
about the Weary One's affairs ; and he therefore quickly 
apprised his friend, who had been whittling away with 
a penknife upon his carving, of his wish to continue 
the conversation. 

"Wearers ?'• 

"Well.'' 

"I want to ask you various things. Can you talk 
sense for a bit?" 

"Never did anything else all my life." 

"Oh! chuck it, man," Carfax called out, and seizing 
the menu-board tossed it away into a comer. 

The Weary One, appreciating the seriousness of the 
case, and requesting a moment's time to light a match 
after a negligent hitch at his socks and a more comfort- 
able disposal of his lower limbs, which had been stray- 
ing over the arm of the chair, declared himself "All 
ready, my buck." 

"Wearers, this is her photograph." 

Carfax, uttering these words with a lowered voice, 
drew carefully out of the deep velvet folds, that muffled 
it, an oval frame of pure silver, that held the portrait 
of a young girl, dressed in white and looking — 
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Reader, hold me excused from a description. You 
may order what you please, I give you dark or fair, 
brunette, blonde, what you will. Your own thoughts 
will supply the tale. 

The gentle offices of friendship can rarely have been 
seen to more single advantage, than in the sympathetic 
hearing by the Weary One of the shy reserved tale of 
his friend's boyish love. 

Her name — ^Mona Clinton. The day he first met her 
at a Bazaar. What he said. What she said. The six- 
pence on his watch-chain, that he had from her in 
change. What musty pocket holds you now, little six- 
pence ! The night at the dance, when he asked her for 
her photograph. The letter she wrote to thank him 
for the autographs he had sent for her collection. His 
hopes, fears, disappointments, anxieties. "Some day I 
will marry her or someone like her. As it is, I have no 
money, no future, no prospects. I cannot even tell her 
that I love her. I can do nothing ; nothing at all," he 
added despondently, "but try to show her, in all my 
actions, the respect in which I hold her." 

The fire dies low. My pen slackens, and whispers 
softly; "Enough, let them sleep." So let it be. Per- 
haps they are talking now in Oxford. There are many 
firesides and many friends. Who knows? Perhaps 
they are sleeping now in Oxford. There are many 
nights and many days. Who knows? — 

Time, you were with us two hours ago ; you are with 
us still. Are you "Fate's Suffragan?" Are you still 
winding up? In Oxford alone you have wound out 
many lives, and yet you are still winding. To each you 
serve out a key, and the clocks keep various hours. To 
some, long life, to some short life; to some weakness, 
suffering and death; to others, riches, happiness, and 
health. For all, in life's many several ways the wheels 
are working. Slowly Time's mighty wheel revolves, 
and, as it turns, there move in perfect symmetry the 
myriads of lesser lives. 

They are sleeping now in Oxford. Yes. Carfax sleeps. 
Time idoue keeps watch. The clocks are striking three. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE WEABY ONE FALLING IN LOVE CATCHES A TABTAB 

THE major part of the following week was devoted 
to preparations for a water picnic, with which 
modest festivity the Weary One purposed to entertain 
some friends, as an earnest of more magnificent ban- 
quets to follow. 

The central factor was the Weary One's being in 
love. This had been coming on from the commencement 
of the term, and the crisis had been reached about ten 
days before, when a photograph, signed Evelyn Gor- 
ing, and encased in a pretentious armoury of yellowish 
card-board, had been delivered by the postman, along 
with the prosaic morning letters. 

Everything in the Weary One's sanguine imagination 
bespoke her experiencing the same symptoms as his 
own; and he was confident that, yielding to the com- 
bined attractions of the luncheon, the champagne, two 
pots of cream imported direct from Devonshire, the air 
(Oxford is notoriously relaxing) and himself, she would 
after a becoming nervous hesitation, "quite natural you 
know under the circumstances," accept his proposal. 

The clothes question was felt to be a momentous one. 
Allowing for the environment — river, punt, sandwiches, 
atmosphere of love, and glorious summer day — ^would his 
wooing be more prosperous in white buck boots, flannel 
trousers, a loose shirt, and a cricket blazer, or would 
she be more inclined to look favourably upon his pro- 
testations, if he confined himself to the conventional 
brown boots, starched collar, and cut-a-way coat of 
everyday life? 

The latter alternative prevailed, chiefly through the 
consideration that his white "bags" might subsequently 
**give the show away", if, after returning from a gentle 
excursion through the corn fields (the pre-arrau(^d 
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scene of the luncheon interval) the knees of his trousers 
showed signs of recent contact with the earth — a des- 
perate expedient only to be resorted to at the last ex- 
tremity ! 

Once -this resolution had been come to the whole es- 
tablishment was placed under strict training. New 
suits lost their virgin creases in the complicated pro- 
cesses of trying on, that followed their arrival. Knitted 
ties, a fascinating new brand of collars, and a pair of 
hand-sewn brown boots were put down in the most 
reckless fashion, and orders for grapes, chocolates, 
wine, and luncheon baskets were strewn all over the 
town. Eligible pipes suitable to the occasion were selec- 
ted (the final choice lay between the "Queen of Hearts" 
and "Cupid") and steps were taken to improve the man- 
ner of Wiffles, a white terrier dog, of disputed parent- 
age, the property of the Weary One, who was to be 
admitted a member of the party in the expectation that 
he would fill up awkward pauses, (particularly at the 
beginning) with barking. In case these pauses proved 
insupportable, the Weary One had provided himself 
with a small rat (warranted sound and in good hunting 
condition) which Carfax was enjoined to let out, if all 
other distractions failed, somewhere in the vicinity of 
Wiffles. 

Besides the chaperon. Miss Evelyn's mother, whose 
acquaintance with the Weary One was limited to a 
formal correspondence — she was vaguely supposed to 
be old and a very dragon at "spotting things" — and 
Carfax (whose exclusive charge it was to look after 
the Dragon), four others, two girls and two men, had 
been invited for the occasion. Their particular virtue 
consisted in being credited with a certain mutual ten- 
derness for one another, and so, less likely to interfere 
with the real objective of the picnic, while helping un- 
consciously to throw dust in the eyes of the Dragon. 

The Weary One had thus, like a prudent commander, 
secured himself against all possible contingencies ; even 
to stealthily stowing away in his breast pocket the 
"Black Cap," an old weather-beaten briar pipe, which 
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haying been present in court at the committal of a 
notorious murderer, in whom the Weary One was inter* 
ested, was only smoked after the gravest public or pri* 
vate disasters, such as, Kruger's birthday, examina- 
tion announcements, or a loss to Cambridge in the boat 
race. And so, at last, when the eventful morning ar- 
rived, no one seeing him eating his customary breakfast 
of ham and %gs, and plastering his College toast with 
the thickest of layers of marmalade could have had the 
tiniest inkling of the tender and anxious thoughts, 
which were agitating his amorous breast. 

The London train has steamed away. The ladies 
have been personally conducted to tlie college barge. 
Miss Evelyn is bemoaning her lace handkerchief, that 
has been lost overboard. The day is all that it should 
be and a little more perhaps; and the punt is at this 
precise moment, with its full complement of passengers 
and cushicms, a mile or two above the rollers. Carfax 
is punting. 

The dragon, as dragons go, is a failure. She (the 
sex of dragons is historically indeterminate) has fizzled 
out in the most doleful way imaginable, without leaving 
the ghost of a trace behind her, and were a society for 
the suppression of monsters (presuming such to exist), 
or some affiliated body to offer a fifty guinea reward 
for the apprehension of the suspect, they would be hard 
set to find any conformity between the traditional 
habiliments of dragons, and the silk violet dress, and 
silk toque, and silk parasol, together quietly framing 
Mrs. Goring's person: to put entirely out of court a 
certain gracious attractive something in her voice and 
form and manner, surely as anomalous in even a 
dragon's modem pantomimic prototype, as pleasing in 
a woman. And pleasing too to Dorrien : but of that — 
later. 

"Shall we have lunch here?'' remarks the Weary One 
in a guileless voice as if he had never seen a cornfield 
before in his life. "We can spread the rugs and cush- 
ions out under that oak tree, and hitch the punt up to 
those bushes." 
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Everything is running smoothly. Wiffles is crouch- 
ing upon the overturned luncheon basket. The rat is 
tucked snugly away in a disused cigar-box, and seems 
likely to remain there permanently; and the Weary 
One's knees have not yet been put out to grass. 

Miss Evelyn is reclining at full length upon an ex- 
temporary divan of rugs and cushions. The Weary 
One sits at her feet and hands her, between the courses, 
well-seasoned cherries. The seventh heaven might be- 
comingly describe the state of his emotions, and could 
an eighth have been miraculously revealed to his enrap- 
tured eyes, he would certainly have been admitted with- 
out question upon the spot. 

His sandy locks that in the degenerate days of his 
boyhood had afflicted his nurse with unspeakable heart- 
burnings, for the tender memories they recalled in her 
breast of her own youth, glistened under the benign 
influence of that most potent of all human lubricants — 
hair oil! Each single shoot from his threadbare mous- 
tache bristled with the shadow of impending events. 
His collar, crisp and fresh from the hands of the laun- 
dryman, must have measured a quarter of a foot in 
diameter, if it was an inch. His necktie was as correct 
as Greenwich time, and involved some bright colouring 
in keeping with the atmosphere. Not a button of his 
coat diverged from its accustomed place; not a lace but 
hung gracefully in the position assigned to it. Could 
Venus herself have equipped a more perfect lover? 

In times more removed from the present, when older 
fashions were still in vogue and older manners were not 
considered out of date, the custom obtained of inscrib- 
ing upon the tombs of the dead an epitaph setting forth 
the virtues of the persons interred beneath. To a few 
it is given to decipher the epitaphs, that are carved with 
no sterner tool, than that of Natures handiwork, upon 
the countenances of the living. Could such an one have 
been present, unseen, to interpret the thoughts and 
translate — ^perhaps to herself — ^the character of the 
girl, who lay outstretched upon the cushions, the word- 
ing of the inscription would have been this : — 
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^^Eveljn Groring was endowed from her birth with all 
the graces of face and form. She was admired for her 
looks ; flattered for her money ; courted for both. Re- 
ceiving nothing else but commendations of her own 
charms, she became, by twenty years of age, spoiled 
and capricious, and disconsolate when thwarted, though 
naturally of a gay and lively disposition. Her strong- 
est passion was her own beauty; a fresh conquest her 
highest ambition." 

The Weary One rose, shaking himself like a big dog 
emerging from the water; and in fact the universal 
litter of paper and scraps of food lent assistance to the 
idea that they were all big dogs, and that they had 
made a very good meal of it indeed — ^Wiffles alone, as 
being the youngest member of the party, preserving a 
semblance of the more polite instincts bred in him by 
contact with society. 

Still every dog must have his day, and the Weary 
One, assured that he had been waiting quite long 
enough for his to arrive, suggested, in a tentative man- 
ner and with one eye cocked upon the Dragon, that 
walking as an aid to digestion was much recommended 
by the faculty of Doctors, and that the adjacent corn- 
fields were fast ripening to perfection (which was a hor- 
rid untruth as any farmer would have told him under 
oath) and in a word, that they should all go for a lit- 
tle stroll. No one offering to combat any of these as- 
sertions, and Carfax (by arrangement) and the Dragon 
electing to mind the punt, the rest of the Company, 
after some preliminary washing up and brushing down, 
did all go for a little stroll. And, as all proper minded 
medicos admit that the organs of digestion work 
more harmoniously under conditions of solitude, than 
when oppressed by the presence of jarring and dissocia- 
ble temperaments, it came about in the most natural 
way in the world, that the Weary One and Miss Evelyn 
branched off from their companions along a byepath, 
which, after a practice common to paths, conducted 
them to a meadow, tenanted, in solitary state, by a 
red cow. 
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Miss Evelyn eyed the cow apprehensively, and drair- 
iag her skirts about her legs, prepared as though to 
run. There is no saying that she might not have car- 
ried out her intention — ladies before now, even when 
armed with umbrellas, have had to bow before the su- 
perior powers of a cow. The Weary One might have 
run also — perhaps he was meant to! — and the cow 
would have been left in possession. But the Weary 
One in an accession of forgetfulness, brought on no 
doubt by his proximity to the cow, blew a cloud of 
smoke into Miss Evelyn's face, which, by generating 
an overwhelming fit of coughing, undoubtedly saved 
the situation. 

The coughing was so excessive and so long continued ; 
and such a number of tears came and went in her eyes; 
and so many gasps and gurgles were emitted from her 
throat; that the infection communicated itself to the 
Weary One. And what between coughing and crying 
and gurgling and laughing, and several discreet pats 
«nd thumps by the Weary One upon the lady's shoul- 
cjerst and some tremendous punches dehvered by himself 
uainst his own ribs, the cow was nearly frightened out 
of its wits, and would have imquestionably taken steps 
Id jump over the moon, had not such a feat been on the 
Ime of it, impossible of accomplishment, till after night- 
UL 

"How could you, Mr. Banks?" said Miss Evelyn, in 
a wproachful voice. 

Now it was quite clear, as any but persons of the 
latest perceptions must see at once, that by this re- 
^ut Miss Evelyn referred to the liberities so recently 
fa^«B with the muscles of her back. But the Weary 
^1^ for his on-n obti:se purposes, chose to consider it 
ate another light, as denoting the smoke, which was 
filial cause of the whole trouble. Mr. Banks ac- 
^mIt apologised on the latter assumption. He 
I kis pip^ < made insinuations against the wind ; 
jed leave to continue smoking; re-charged 
la tiglited match into the upturned 
ier leg; dusted her dress and in 
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a dozen different w&yi confused and abased hinuelf 
in her eyes — even to tying a fresh knot in the lace of 
one of her boots, and renovating the bow of its fellow, 
which ebowed dgns (so he said) of coming to 
pieces. 

After such treatment it was hardly to be wondered at 
that their joint digestive organs were considerably 
more put out, th&n they had been before; rendering 
paramount a retirement to some hurdles, conveniently 
propped up, one against another, by the side of a 
hedge, and covered with boughs, which seemed made for 
the purpose; and were in fact arranged precisely as 
Carfax and the Weary One had left them the afternoon 
before. 

To these they directed their steps ; the Weary One 
reading Miss Evelyn by the way a short homily, on the 
subject of cows; which, it appeared, were quite harm- 
less, when left to themselves, and with whose habits he 
gave her to understand, he was on terms of the doseat 
familiarity. 

"Are you sure they are perfectly safe to lean 
against F" said Miss Evelyn, meaning the hurdles, and 
not the cows, as might seem from the context. 

"Yes," replied the Weary One, in a tone of convic- 
tion, "I put them up myself — I mean," he corrected 
hastily, "I have often put up similar ones. I am 
familiar with hurdles." 

The slip passed unnoticed, as her next question 
proved. 

"Is not the ground rather dampp" she enquired. 

"No," responded the Weary One, who was making a 
perfect Sir Walter Raleigh of himself with his pocket 
handkerchief — **as dry as a cinder." 

The Weary One rose frotii the ground and their eyes 
met as e^^j^^^'^^^nietimes, in other places too, than 
meadows ^Min- >J3xlE<>rd. The Weary One's eyes were 
brown, aflwoul^ vtfsn roused, sparkle brightly. They 
sparkled i^if^lid .Aid so many unutterable things^ 
that Miss.'KPe^n. ha^'to drop her own pair hurriedly, 
on to the v^p^s^^^' She sighed slightly. She was 



^^'^r*' 
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probably thinking of her own little handkerchief, alone 
and forlorn in the big river. 

"Shall we sit down ?" said the Weary One. 

"Yes," replied Miss Evelyn demurely, "if you are 
sure it is not wet.'* 

The Weary One was quite sure ; the more so as there 
had not been a drop of rain in the district for nearly 
a week. But how could Miss Evelyn, who lived in Lon- 
don, know anything about the state of the atmosphere 
outside the metropolis ! 

Perhaps this ignorance on her part accounted for the 
enthusiasm with which the Weary One straight away 
plunged (conversationally) into the weather; so deeply 
in fact, that Miss Evelyn had to help him out with her 
parasol, which the Weary One gallantly offered to hold 
for her ; thereby shading her face from the sun (and the 
cow, who was looking on from a distance,) and re- 
storing the conversation to its natural channel. 

These changes and arrangements took time; as did 
the devious passages, by which the Weary One worked 
round again to the subject that he had nearest his 
heart. This he approached from an agricultural stand- 
point, as being his safest ground; passing from sheep 
to pigeons, by way of the duck-pond, and so slipping 
insensibly into doves — such pretty birds! — and pretty 
things in general, not to mention pretty faces. 

And at this juncture, the hurdles, as already re- 
corded, being back to back, and Miss Evelyn and the 
Weary One being, from internal evidence, much closer 
to one another than they had been any time these last 
five pages, it would appear, that the moment has at 
length arrived, when, in the opinion of every right 
minded chaperon, the Weary One must immediately de- 
clare his intentions, or he will infallibly, while forfeiting 
their esteem, recede gently upon his back, along the 
hurdles, which can no longer attempt to bear the strain 
of upholding, in a perpendicular position, two such solid 
bodies, as his own and that of the lady of his 
affections. 

The Weary One, warned of the approaching catas- 
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trophe by a subdued creaking in the region of his spine, 
rose hastily from the ground, and taking several quick 
puif s at his pipe, like an engine that really has made up 
its mind to steam out of the station, drew from his 
pocket a folded sheet of foolscap paper, which he 
opened with a melancholy air that ill assorted with his 
previous cheerful demeanour. Refreshing his memory 
with a brief perusal of its contents, he returned it to 
his pocket. 

"Miss Goring,'* he said, speaking In a droning voice, 
like a man uttering in public a formula, which he knows 
by heart, and which he has rehearsed many times before, 
"you cannot be ignorant of the tender thoughts, to give 
them no tenderer appellation, with which ever since I first 
met you I have regarded your name and person, and in 
declaring that my regard for your welfare, present and 
to come, is greater by unknown depths than that for any 
other woman. I may be stating a fact which from your 
ignorance of my life It is impossible for you to contra- 
dict, but none the less one which, believe me, I feel most 
deeply." 

The pipe, as if in sympathy with this triumphant 
effort of memory, delivered itself of three puffs in hasty 
rotation. 

"But, Mr. Banks,'* Interposed Miss Evelyn, a little 
taken aback at the immensity of this preamble and mak- 
ing some ineffectual motions to disengage her dress 
from a branch in which it had caught. 

The Weary One with undaunted composure snapped 
off the rebellious twigs continuing regardless of her in- 
terruption, "Therefore in offering you. Miss Goring, 
my heart, without, I regret to say, owing to heavy 
pecuniary liabilities, an immediate home; In fact in 
asking you to be my wife, I am laying at your feet" — 
the Weary One here sank upon his knees — ^'Hhe most 
precious possession that a man, whether rich or poor, 
can, or at least should, give a woman, whether she is 
rich or poor herself." 

A dancing light, not of laughter, yet of kindly feel- 
ing, brimmed momentarily under Miss Evelyn's lowered 
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eyelids, but she remained silent. The pipe treated the 
atmosphere to a perfect debauch of smoking. 

"In conclusion. Miss Goring,*' said the Weary One, 
"to save you embarrassment in what I am afraid must 
necessarily be a trying situation I would beg you to 
confine your reply to a plain yes or no.'* 

The pipe resumed its normal rate of discharge. The 
pipe's owner turned placidly to observe the cow, which 
had approached nearer during the colloquy. Miss 
Evelyn pondered. 

The Weary One and the cow stared at one another 
for a full half minute across the intervening hurdles. 
The Weary One then rising, deliberately knocked out 
the ashes of his pipe upon the heel of his boot. 

Miss Evelyn had said — "No." 



CHAPTER IX 

CABFAX HAS WOBDS WITH A DBAGON 

THE narrative, like a man, who hurrying off at an 
early hour, to his place of business, recollects half 
way that he has forgotten important documents, neces- 
sary for the transaction of his affairs, must now retrace 
its steps, and make sure of those characters, which it has 
inadvertently left behind. These, (omitting Wiffles, 
who being a dog, has as it were the run of the book, and 
may be encountered at any time sniffing his way 
through the pages, and grubbing about in paragraphs, 
where he is not wanted) would seem to be Carfax, and 
Mrs. Berkeley Goring. 

Mrs. Berkeley Goring had been represented to Car- 
fax as a Dragon ; the reality revealed a very handsome 
woman. She, in her turn, had anticipated from the 
Weary One's description of his friend a boy three years 
from sdiool; she found what she expected, and withal, 
an interesting study of a man, with something more be- 
sides. 
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Life seemed to him a bundle of incomprehensible 
ideas, loosely bound together by the chain of circum- 
stance ; to her a basket of dirty linen eternally passing 
to and fro, between herself and the laundry-woman. 
She by nature was reserved, good, pure, sympathetic. 
Fate had constrained her to harden her heart, and still 
delighted in flinging her cruelly against the wall of her 
better instincts. He was shy, conscientious, intuitive, 
impulsive ; and might be likened to a bather, who mind- 
ful of the cold, shrinks at the start, but when once the 
plunge is taken swims far out beyond his depth. Fate 
too, no doubt, had her designs for him, delicately pen- 
cilled out in the great scroll, that winds inexorably from 
Birth to Death, and ready to be inked over in the firm 
implacable hand of Time. 

So they talked, as they had talked for quite a while, 
sitting alone in the punt; and at times she would see 
the basket, with its soiled burden, resting upon the 
rushes at her side; and at times would he, striking yet 
deeper out, rejoice as the load of his own carrying 
seemed to lighten and sink noiselessly away into the 
past, idea by idea. 

"By the way," Carfax inquired after some time had 
passed, with a look partly of irresolution, partly of 
amusement, on his countenance, "ought I to address 
you as Mrs. Berkeley Goring, or Mrs. Goring?" 

"Mrs. Berkeley Goring is — " he hesitated and looked 
towards her. 

"Rather a mouthful;" her lips supplied the missing 
words and the merriment in Carfax's eyes was echoed 
in her own. 

"Mrs. Goring is correct then ?" he said. She nodded 
simply, without speaking, and smiled again waiting for 
him to continue. 

"You must not mind my asking," he resumed; "my 
acquaintance with ladies is a substitute and vicarious 
sort. They are like a closed book to me, and I have 
not even a paper knife with which to cut the pages. Do 
you understand what I mean?" 

Yes, yes, go on ; I understand exactly." She spoke 
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hurriedly; had he been less intent upon his own words, 
he would have caught a note of irritation in her voice, 
at his delay. 

**How to speak to them,*' he continued; "how to en- 
tertain them; what they like to do; what they talk 
about ; almost what they eat, are as it were outside the 
vocabulary of my life. In fact my experience of all 
womankind, Mrs. Goring, is confined to my mother." 
He paused irresolutely, one hand dangling in the water, 
the other playing with the chain of his watch, uncertain 
whether to go on with his confidence or hold his tongue. 
Had he reasoned with his hesitation the reply would 
have been "You distrust her." "And one other," he 
continued, quietly, "a young girl, with whom I think 
and hope I am in love." 

"Why only think and hope," she said musingly turn- 
ing her eyes towards the water. The shadow from the 
violet sunshade threw her face into repose, and Care 
and the Past sped silently, hand in hand, across her 
countenance. 

"Surely you know," he replied, scanning her eyes 
searchingly as if he would pry into and lay bare the 
the innermost recesses of her heart; "Yes, you must 
know," he muttered slowly and speaking faster, as he 
warmed to his subject, **what it is to think and hope 
that at the sound of your voice another voice leaps in 
unison; that at the touch of your hand another pulse 
throbs in sympathy; that at a glance from your eyes 
other eyes shine, restless with happiness; surely you 
must know all this, and know too what it is to live 
and have your being with the dread, that the love that 
you thought so great may be fleeting and temporary; 
or the terror that the world or fate or expediency may 
step in at any moment, and leave you as on a desert, 
parched and — " 

"Wounded.'*" She had interrupted him again, and 
the word fitted in so harmoniously with his own 
thoughts and intentions, that the sense of its application 
to her, the speaker, eluded him. It slipped in, like a 
busy man's cHent, or a curate with a subscription list. 
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Carfax was sensible of its presence ; but it had not yet 
stated its business. 

"And wounded," he repeated at last, and looked 
from the tranquil river towards her. Resting on her 
bosom lay a locket. Her fingers played idly with its 
thin pendent chain of gold. Her eyes seemed to moisten 
with the gentlest of dews; only to linger yearningly 
upon the miniature on her breast. 

Now the locket held the portrait of a little child, and, 
as Carfax followed with his eyes the caressing hand, it 
came to him, as a sudden thought in the night, that the 
face was the face of one of her children, and that the 
child was dead. 

"And wounded,*' he whispered softly to himself, as 
he turned his eyes once more towards the placid river 
and thanked God that she had not surprised the know- 
ledge in his regard. 

"You seem to have thought to some purpose in spite 
of your inexperience," she said slowly and eyed him 
wistfully, doubtful whether or not he would take her 
remark as a question. 

"Do you remember," he continued, "when quite a 
small child, playing a game called *Tom Tiddler's 
Ground'? The floor is strewn with pieces of paper re- 
presenting gold and silver and precious stones, and 
persons and cities and wide tracts of land, anything in 
fact you like to make them ; and you form sides and the 
one party has to capture from the other all its posses- 



sions." 



"Yes, of course," she answered, "and you take pris- 
oners and are placed in dungeons and extort ransoms. 
Why, who could forget?" and her face lightened with 
the pleasure of the memory, as she smilingly helped him 
to clear a space at their feet, and with swift deft touches 
dotted out, singly, and in pairs, and in modest little 
heaps, the contents of a basket of cherries, laying her 
parasol down to form a boundary line between the two 
preserves. 

"Well, what next?" she said inquiringly. 

"The one side, your ground," he began, "let ua caXL 
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Experience; the other, my side, Ignorance. Suppose 
this little piece of paper, tucked away in the comer by 
my knee, a person — a small child. Suppose these*' — 
and as he spoke he was scattering on her side pieces of 
paper, hastily torn from the sheet of a loose magazine 
— "grown persons, women such as yourself, and men, 
experienced and older. In their domain lie the cherries, 
the fruits of the worid. This grizzled old fellow is 
Life. His capital L denotes the glamour of living. 
This one here is Wealth with its attendants Power and 
Success. That group hanging ripe and loose upon 
their stalks is the Temptations of the Worid. Label 
them as you please — Drink, Vanity, Sloth, Debt. 
Their number is legion.'' 

The remainder of the cherries he flattened out with 
his hand, as though they were beads or a mountainous 
collection of trinkets, requiring sorting; and gathering 
a palmful of the best set them in a place, apart from the 
others; and looking questioningly towards her said: 
And these are?" 

"Love," she whispered softly, hardly articulating the 
word and framing it rather with her lips. 

"Yes, Love," he repeated, "the Love of husband to 
wife, of — " He would have continued but she checked 
him, pointing to her own side with a gesture as much as 
to say, "Finish the story." 

"I forgot," he resumed, and catching up in his hand 
several dried and wizened cherries, which from their 
looks seemed to have grown sour, witJh advancing years, 
he dropped them, here and there round and about the 
single piece of paper, completing the intervals with 
those of a riper and more rubicund appearance. 

"My side, remember," he said, "is ignorance. It 
should be filled with pieces of paper. There is only 
one; but it makes no difference; you will appreciate my 
meaning. The cherries on this side are variously desig- 
nated — First come these," — He picked them up as he 
spoke — "Two good and two bad ; their names are. Heri- 
tage of birth, and Environment of position. Then two 
more. Custom and Tradition. Had they political opin- 
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ions, they would be Conservatives, and, as you see, Cus- 
tom is so worn away, that the stone, the very essence 
of its life, is showing bleached and white. Mothers' 
early teaching comes next ; and lastly there is a miscel- 
laneous heap. Religion and all its satellites, the pastors 
and teachers of our life, hand in hand with Education, 
private, public, and at the University." 

"And the meaning,'* she said in a low voice, watching 
intently the struggles of a gaunt spider, as it sought 
to climb the slippery varnish of the punt side. So ear- 
nest was her glance, that she might have been almost 
looking through the spider, and through the wood, and 
through the water beneath, down, down, through them 
all, and lower still, below the mud and the weeds and the 
rank growth of dead and decomposing elements, till 
her eyes found a resting place upon some object ranker 
and more deathly and more decomposed, than anything 
through which they had yet passed. 

"I am this little piece of paper ; I am the little child. 
Fate thrust me down into one of the infinite corners of 
the world, giving me certain parentage, a certain up- 
bringing, certain tutelage. From my tiniest years I was 
handed over to others, to mould and cast me, as they 
pleased. Of the World and Sin I knew nothing. Of 
Love I could only guess. My life was a diary of bids 
and forbids; thou shalt and thou shalt not. Casual 
explanation came to me, as I thiink it comes to all of us, 
through the rudest of channels, gossip, to call it by no 
sterner name. Eagerly I — ^I should say we ; for remem- 
ber this little piece of paper in only one among count- 
less others — we then, eagerly, and with all our senses 
disturbed, followed up the most trifling clue, that might 
lead us from this land of dark suppression, across the 
bulwark" — ^he laid his hand lightly upon the violet 
parasol — "that Custom, Education, and Religion have 
set up against us, to the promised land full of delights 
beyond." 

At this moment a laggard breath of wind stealing 
up from the calm surface of the water caught the little 
piece of paper in its embrace and bowling it along edge- 
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ways, as if It were a child's hoop, carried it haphazard 
across the silken parasol and laid it, as the breeze died 
away through the trees, among the cherries at Mrs. 
Goring's side. 

"You were the little piece of paper; you were the 
little child," she said with an awed wondering emphasis 
upon the auxiliary "were." 

A subtle intuition of the meaning of the scene bade 
him more poignantly than any words from her lips 
could have done to continue the story of himself. 

"With a friend's help I came here to Oxford nearly 
three years ago. It was his wish that I should become 
a clergyman ; for those three years I have been groping 
wildly to find some light, some meaning to my life. At 
once a thousand doubts assailed me, musings of self, 
subtleties of religion, wonderings of womanhood, im- 
aginations of love. I was supposed to be a man, but 
every act and thought of my life seemed to accentuate, 
my boyishness and inexperience. I was understood now 
to be able to exercise freedom of will; and more and 
more was it borne upon me that my will was the joint 
product of my birth, my training, my environment. I 
can act, and I do act ; but those acts are not me ; they 
are my past life and the past life of others, my mentors, 
working out in me their instrument." 

"What have I done?" he continued. Then paused 
and leaning forward looked earnestly into her eyes, as 
if he would drag out from their depths the true answer 
to his coming question, in defiance of any words of her 
own. 

**Am I boring you, Mrs. Groring? I am talking solely 
of myself. I seem to have known you all my life, and 
you, I feel, sympathise somehow with me and help me 
by thus talking to understand myself: but even sym- 
pathy can be too heavily taxed — and I ^" 

"Go on, please go on," she interrupted, "I would stop 
you if I were not interested." 

"Will you not have a cherry to flavour my discourse?" 
he replied laughingly. 

For answer she took the proffered cherry, and, drop- 
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ping It quietly Into the water, watched the track of 
bubbles as It sank to the bottom. 

"Now, Mr. Carfax," she said, "perhaps you will be- 
lieve me." 

He would have apologised, but the sight of some of 
the returning loitering In the distance constrained him 
to continue at once. 

"My life seemed vaguely to have two roads before It. 
You know the shirts men wear, the one stiff, starched, 
white, ceremonious, bearing the collar of respectability ; 
the other loose, low-necked, and gay with colours, a holi- 
day shirt such as I am wearing now." She nodded In 
acquiescence. "I have worn both. I was faced at the 
outset with the easy, laggard, unambitious way of life, 
the road that winds through the garden of delights, 
among the cherries on your side ; the road that Is pop- 
ularly sown with wild oats or goes to the Devil. 

"Opposed to this lies the other road, the white, stiff- 
shlrted route. It Implies a respectable, narrow-minded, 
humdrum life, marked out the whole way with white 
shining stones — you know the kind I mean; those they 
place along the track to the Life-stations. On the one 
side of this road reside the professional — clergyman, 
schoolmaster, lawyer, doctor and the rest ; on the other 
those which appeal to the senses, the followers of pleas- 
ure, love, war, gossip, and politics, of a not very stren- 
uous sort. 

"For three years I have aimlessly followed the two 
roads. I have worn the white and the loose shirt. I 
have worked desperately hard. I have tried honestly 
to prepare myself for one or other of the only two pro- 
fessions that my training seems to fit me for — a clergy- 
man or a schoolmaster. I have run into debt heavily. 
I have seen all my boyish ideals cast away. I have 
resolutely set up fresh ones. By every means I have en- 
deavoured to follow up the threads which my past life 
has put Into my hand. Every clue fails; every thread 
comes away useless in my grasp. All point relentlessly 
to the white shirt; the loose one, thank God, I can now 
avoid. But/' he added despondently^ as th^ api^arerA 
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hopelessness of the outlook overclouded his natural 
sangulneness, "if only I could make my own shirts !" 
• ••••••• 

"Mother," broke in a merry voice from the bank, 
**whatever are you and Mr. Carfax talking so seriously 
about? I have been watching you for five minutes, and 
you will not take the least notice of anything but your- 
selves." 

"Is that you, Evelyn? What a time you have been 
away! Where are the others? We have been talking 
of many things, have we not, Mr. Carfax?" she said, 
rising and scattering in every direction the torn paper 
and bruised cherries. 

"Of shoes — and ships — and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings. 
And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings." 
"Which means, I suppose," said Miss Evelyn, with a 
rueful expression upon her face, "that you will not tell 



me." 



And as it would be an uncommonly tedious business 
to put any other construction upon the words under 
discussion, and any attempt to do so would undoubtedly 
involve someone in a most barefaced contradiction of a 
lady, the conversation may most advantageously be 
relinquished in its present unsettled condition. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WEABY ONE PUTS SOMETHING DOWN FOB WHICH 

HE HAS PAID 

THE punt IS on the move once more. The Dragon 
in a solitary cave of cushions and rugs is acting the 
chaperon in good earnest ; and the Weary One, through 
the haze of the blue smoke from the Black Cup, has an 
uneasy feeling, that the knees of his trousers are not 
all that they might be. The rat, in an ill considered 
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moment of escape, has become part and parcel of Wif- 
fles. Wiffles, like the Weary One, has an uneasy feeling, 
but not from the same cause. 

One of the dust-throwing young men has taken to 
sprinkling the object of his affections with water from 
the bamboo punt pole. The other object is assisting 
her particular dustman to clear away the rubbish of 
cherries, and odds and ends of paper, from the cushion 
she proposes to sit down upon. Miss Evelyn has re- 
fused her ninth proposal and looks forward happily to 
reaching double numbers: and Carfax, who had been 
temporarily taken under the wing of Miss Eveljrn's 
skirts (they were trailing and ample, and so fell very 
naturally across his feet) had found time, pursuant to 
a particularly ugly rush on the punt's part, which all 
but capsized a small willow, to make a more personal 
application to the lady at his side of his late simile of 
the paper knife and the closed book. 

The reader of the book — himself — the book itself — 
Miss Evelyn — the paper knife, by a small stretch of 
the imagination, — a restored hair comb — ^were all to 
hand. The book, moreover, to judge from Miss 
Evelyn's exceeding agreeableness, seemed to have 
opened of its own accord at Page 1. What possible 
excuse had he for not perusing the contents.'^ What 
call was there for hesitation? The book had been 
recommended to him strongly by the Weary One. It 
bore the name of an eminent publisher — ^Juxtaposition. 
It was very well got up in a pale blue shade, with a 
pretty design of leaves and cherry blossom running 
round its border. The type was clear and unmis- 
takeable. In every sense it seemed a book well worth 
the reading. 

Further the Weary One had till quite recently been 
absorbed in the book ; and it was emphatically his book. 
Against this, if any deduction could be drawn from the 
Weary One's complicated expression of indifference 
and unconcern, it would appear that the book had 
ceased to interest him ; had in fact left a very bad taste 
indeed in his mouth. 
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After this train when Carfax pursued his reflections, 
and deeming that no harm could accrue from skimming 
over the first pages he began, strictly on the defensive, 
at Chapter 1. 

This was devoted to family history, and in a spirited 
dialogue ingeniously contrived to lead the reader on, 
with the hope of something better to come. Carfax was 
made aware of Miss Evelyn's approaching departure 
for Canada, which had been postponed for a fortnight 
to allow her mother, who had been travelling on the 
Continent, an opportunity of meeting her father, who 
was an Englishman, and expected, by any steamer now, 
on business in the old country. Here the book was not 
very explicit as to whether "her father" referred to Miss 
Evelyn's father, or Miss Evelyn's mother's father; but 
Carfax on turning the sentence over in his mind, deter- 
mined that it must mean Miss Evelyn's father, and, 
by the same token, Mrs. Berkeley Goring's husband; 
that is Mr. Berkeley Goring. An assumption which 
Miss Evel3m, on being appealed to on the point, im- 
mediately corroborated. 

Chapter II was restrospective and personal. It told 
how Miss Evelyn had been born at sea at the height of 
a great storm (the description was so vivid that Car- 
fax almost heard the wind whistling through the 
pages). Introduced Miss Evelyn's younger brother, 
Jim. Represented him in a blue flannel suit, with thin 
white stripes, working to all hours of the afternoon at 
a large school, near his father's offices in Montreal. 
Witnessed an affecting leave-taking between the brother 
and sister, at their home in the same city. Plunged her 
in grief and sea sickness on board ship. Landed her in 
England on a year's round of visits ; and ended up three 
weeks previously, in a whirl of declamation, with a gi- 
gantic and unprincipled "doing" of the whole of the 
theatres, restaurants, sights, abbeys, towers, twopenny 
tubes, and crystal palaces, of London and its en- 
virons. 

Carfax had scarcely read a dozen lines of Chapter 
m, when the puntsman, with a majestic and sweeping 
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flourish of the bamboo pole, ran his craft up to the 
wharf, bow on, with a tremendous jolt, that nearly 
precipitated him into the water ; and flung Carfax and 
Miss Evelyn, and Mrs. Berkeley Goring and two other 
ladies, and the Weary One, in fact the whole party, in- 
cluding Wiffles and the fourth man, into one another's 
arms ; and so in course of time brought them all to their 
feet. 

Once this had been done, and once the pole had been 
recovered from the mud, and once the rope had been 
hitched on to a bolt, and once the cushions and rugs 
and bottles and baskets and wraps had been stacked 
upon the landing place, and once the ladies had been 
courteously lent hands to assist them on to their land- 
ing place, why, after all these onces, the punt was 
empty, and no one thought twice about staying there 
any longer. 

It is worthy of remark, as a curious literary com- 
mentary upon the importance attached by readers to 
books, and more especially to their first and second 
chapters, that the Weary One and Carfax, on taking 
leave of the ladies, accepted with alacrity an invitation 
to luncheon upon the following day with Mrs. Goring 
and her daughter. 

........ 

The Weary One is sitting astride upon his music 
stool. On the key-board of the piano are two diminu- 
tive bottles of ink, red and black respectively. A large 
picture photograph removed from its frame rests upon 
his knees. He observes the features minutely, and his 
eye seems to linger a long while upon the bold twirl of 
the final G, in the signature "Evelyn Goring". He then 
quietly turns it over, and laboriously prints, in big 
upright capitals, some letters, alternately taking a 
pen from the red and the black bottles. He works with 
extraordinary care, bending forward constantly, till 
his pipe almost smudges the writing; and sometimes 
holds the cardboard up to the light, as if it were a 
film that he had lately developed. At last he flnishes, 
and with a sigh of satisfaction places it upon the piano, 
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smoking reflectively, and occasionally presses the 
tobacco deeper into the bowl, while the ink 
dries. 

Somewhere in Oxford there is a room; in the room 
there is a fireplace; fixed into the wall, above the 
fireplace, is a rusty nail ; from the nail there hangs, as 
there hangs from all the nails in the room, a picture; 
but the face of the picture is turned to the wall. Across 
its back there is written a single word, in red and black 
upright capitals, alternately. The light grows dim. 
Let me take a nearer look and read. 

Wearers! Wearers! it is your handiwork. What 
can it mean? CHUCKED. 

• m * • . . • . • 

Upon repairing to their rooms the Weary One did 
not enlighten his friend regarding his conversation with 
Miss Eveljrn, and Carfax, who withheld his enquiries, 
was free to draw whatever conclusions he wished from 
the incident of the picture. The Weary One's spirits 
however shortly revived, and any lingering doubts that 
Dorrien still entertained about the genuineness of the 
revival were speedily laid to rest by the unrestrained 
enjoyment with which, after dinner, the Weary One, 
departing from his recognised custom, played over the 
whole of his musical pieces, completing the performance 
with an inspired rendering of Rule Britannia, which 
Carfax had been expressly despatched to buy, and in 
whose chorus that Britons never never will be slaves, 
at the Weary One's earnest request, he was prevailed 
upon to join, to the great consternation of the neigh- 
bours. 

That night however the Weary One's residence in 
Oxford came to an abrupt termination. In his facile 
imagination he had always pictured himself as arrested 
for debt; against which possibility he had for months 
past put aside a much prized pipe and a pound or two 
of the best tobacco, to accompany him, as he declared, 
to prison. But his retirement was more in order and 
of a domestic nature. 

Carfax returning from a stroll in the quadrangle^ 
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before turning in for the night, found the Weary One 
in his bedroom, staring blankly at a telegram announc- 
ing his father's death. Early the next morning he went 
away entrusting his debts and the packing of his be- 
longings to his friend's care. Two weeks later Dorrien 
heard that he had enlisted in a Foot Regiment and was 
even then in barracks at Aldershot, and destined for 
South Africa. 

Of his private affairs he gave little hint, but Dor- 
rien guessed that his father's death had left him almost 
penniless. To Carfax there remained little but the con- 
tinual memory of his absence. His friend had van- 
ished from his life ; as completely as one of those leaves, 
which lying quietly with its fellows at the foot of some 
mighty tree, is caught by a sudden blast of the wind, 
and whirled away, hap-hazard, to find God knows what 
resting place, when it sinks again to earth. 

On the particular morning of his withdrawal, a Fri- 
day—Friday, you were rightly accredited an ill omened 
day! — the hurry and the bustle of the Weary One's 
departure effectually drove all other things out of Car- 
fax's head ; and it was not until returning from seeing 
his friend off at the station, that he had leisure to ex- 
amine his morning letters, which he had hastily 
crammed into his breast pocket. 

The first one that attracted his attention was from 
Mrs. Berkeley Goring. It read: 

"My dear Mr. Carfax, 

"By the time this reaches you we shall be well on 
our way to London. On coming back from the picnic 
this afternoon we found a letter awaiting us, which 
necessitates our immediate return to London, and quite 
likely will compel us at once to leave England for 
America. 

"I need hardly say how I regret our sudden depar- 
ture, especially as both I and my daughter had hoped 
to see more of you ; but I feel sure that your strong per- 
sonality will win its way to the front, and I look for- 
ward to hearing your name in the future. 
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"With very kind regards from my daughter and my- 
self, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"May Bebkelet Goeing." 



«i 



T. S. If you should ever happen to be out in Canada 
be sure and look us up. The country will well repay a 
visit ; letters sent in care of my bankers will always find 
me. M. G." 

The morning passes. The afternoon passes. The 
evening passes. Through morning, through afternoon, 
through evening, the letter has kept Carfax com- 
pany. It is with him as candle in hand he mounts 
to his bedroom. It is with him as he sits at mid- 
night by his window, gazing moodily into the dark- 
ness. 

"A strong personality", "Hearing your name in the 
future", what can she mean, he wonders. Can I have a 
strong personaKty? Can my name be heard in the 
future? A bundle of letters lay on the table at his side. 
He took them up in his hand. "These will prove it," 
he muttered. "Letter I from my bootmaker — ^Will I 
settle the bill for the boots, £17. 19. 6. which has been 
sent in six times, and which on each occasion I have 
promised to pay, and never done so. Letter II, from 
Aimt Sarah — ^Why have I not acknowledged the cheque 
for five guineas which she sent me a fortnight ago? 
Letter III from Uncle James: That I am not in the 
least suited for business and that I shall find a 
school-master's life much more congenial. P. S. — ^Will 
I return the umbrella that he lent me four months 
(underlined) ago at Canterbury?" and so on and 
SO ON 

He rose to his feet and striding across to the man- 
telpiece read the letter through again for perhaps the 
twentieth time. "A brilliant record, Mrs. Goring, a 
very brilliant record; but my strong personality" — ^he 
spoke the three words with a heightened sarcastic voice, 
as if he would hang them on the wall like a picture, and 
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take his fill looking at them, before going to bed — 
"My strong personality" he repeated bitterly, "thinks 
that you are either vastly mistaken or else you 
must be laughing at me; and so I will tear your letter 
up." 

• ••••••• 

The night passes, and with it the long queue of 
thoughts that Time, the gruff policeman, marshals 
stolidly, as they throng up from all the turnings that 
lead from the streets of boyhood to the wicket gate (or 
is it the pit door?) which admits one into the commerce 
and fraternity of men? 

Pass along, gentlemen, please; pass along. Pass 
along, Oxford. Pass along those three or four happy 
wonderful years, when we were so certain of our man- 
hood, that we could find no need for excuse in the boyish- 
ness of our actions. Pass along the waistcoat we wore ; 
the moustaches we grew; the opinions we had of our- 
selves ; and the opinions we had of others. Pass along 
the friends we made; the girls we loved; and the vows 
and promises we exchanged with both. Pass along the 
day we bumped. — (Well rowed. Sir!) Pass along the 
game we won. (Well passed. Sir!) Pass along the 
Degrees we took; the Degrees we hoped to take; and 
the slow degrees by which we so often took them. Pass 
along the nights we sang we were jolly good fellows, 
and the sad fellows we were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Pass along the time we had breakfast. Pass 
along the conversations, which sent us to bed confirmed 
atheists, and the demure thoughts with which we kept 
a chapel on rising. Pass along the dons, the dons' 
ways, and the means by which they inveigled us into 
attending their lectures. Pass along those same lec- 
tures, as they have been passing along to generations of 
undergraduates, these twenty years or more. Pass 
along, Oxford. The part that you have played in your 
country's history is a great one; pray God that your 
part is not already passing along into the region of 
that which is gone by and no longer present. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SHOWING WHY THE LADY GALI4ANTLY ADVEETISED IN 
THE "times" NEWSPAPEE. AND WHAT CAME OF IT 

PARK LANE, unlike all other lanes, but of a kin 
With the streets of London and most other cities, 
no matter their locality, boasts a pavement. Sixty feet 
back from the pavement on the residential side there 
stands a house. A reference to the London directory, 
page 65, discovers some 40 or more houses ; and if you 
were to put the whole 40 into a hat, and (after a good 
shake) draw out one you would be as likely to identify 
this particular house as by any other means. The 
month is July, the year is nineteen hundred and nothing 
at all, and the income tax stands at one shilling in the 
pound. 

The Lady Gallantly, of somewhere in Park Lane, has 
just finished breakfast. 

"Bring the letters upstairs, please, Morley, and 
order the brougham round at half-past eleven." 

"Yes, my Lady." 

"Has Miss Wanda gone to her music?" 

"Yes, my Lady." 

"Come along, Susan." 

Venus, Susan's house-mate, after routing horse and 
foot, the astute Morley, who has designs upon a biscuit, 
which was part of her morning carpet commissariat, 
trotted contentedly enough away in the wake of her 
mistress. 

Some twenty minutes later, when the cook had been 
seen — ^Venus and Susan had failed to hit it oflf with the 
Chef, who had accordingly left suddenly under a cloud 
— and when Mrs. Blagtrop, the Scotch Housekeeper, — 
housekeepers and ships' engineers always hail from 
Scotland — ^had presented her daily budget of the estab- 
lishment's shortcomings ; and when the Lady Gallantly 
with Venus to support her on the left, and Susan in the 
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same helpful position on her right, had settled herself 
comfortably into the sofa of her boudoir, the three to- 
gether fell to work upon the morning letters. 

"Very large correspondence this morning," remarked 
Venus, in an underbark. Susan, who was a stickler for 
business, took no notice of the interruption. 

"Now listen, both of you; down, Venus; down, you 
naughty dog. I am going to read the advertisement 
out, and we will see how it sounds." 

** *Wanted immediately, a tutor to look after a boy 
aged fourteen, for the summer holidays ; must be young 
and energetic, but capable of taking entire charge, if 
necessary. Reply by letter only, to the Countess of 
Gallantly, etc., etc' " 

"Where is the paper cutter? Susan, fetch the paper 
knife from Mother's desk." 

Susan, a rogue-eyed Aberdeen terrier, cocked both 
her ears at opposite angles, and thumping heavily on 
to the floor trotted to a chair, which stood in front of 
a small writing-table. 

Jumping on to the chair, she placed her fore-paws on 
the desk, and craning her head forward, peered in a 
helpless doubting manner upon the scattered articles. 
She advanced one paw, gingerly, and placed it upon 
the ink-pot. 

"No, Susan, you silly dog ; paper knife." 

The writing case, a pen tray and a small silver stamp 
box were tried in turn; the white ivory paper knife 
was finally selected. 

"Good dog, bring it to Mother." 

Susan, after several small dabs with her paw, secured 
her booty in her mouth, and backing her hinder por- 
tions discreetly, like a horse into a carriage, regained 
the chair and shortly unburdened herself on her mis- 
tress's lap. 

"Good dog ; lie down now.^ 

A quarter of an hour elapsed and the place was a 
shambles. Not an envelope, whose dainty white throat 
had not been cut by the barbarous paper knife ; not a let- 
ter, that did not bear signs of the murderous treatment 
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meted out to it by the trio. Letters lay everywhere; 
letters on the sofa; letters under the sofa; letters 
around the sofa; and letters in the sofa. There can 
have been no preposition invented by grammarians, that 
would have failed to describe in part the intimate de- 
grees of relationship, that had been established between 
the legs, arms, cushions, covers and occupants of the 
sofa, and the hundred and thirty odd letters that went 
to make up the Lady Gallantly's morning budget. 

And such letters, too! Letters with enclosures; let- 
ters without enclosures; letters enclosing stamps; and 
letters and stamped enclosures. Photographs in let- 
ters, and letters of testimonial. Testimonials from 
curates, from vicars, from schoohnasters, and from 
Justices of the Peace. Letters badly written, well writ- 
ten, type written and underlined. Writings horizontal, 
square, perpendicular, and obtuse. Marginal notes; 
notes by hand; and notes of exclamation. Thumb 
marks, and marks of interrogation. In a word, such 
a profusion of smudges, blotches, crossings out, era- 
sions by penknife, and P. S.'s, as would have supplied a 
complete letter writer with critical matter for a month 
of Sundays, and sent a grey-haired educational refor- 
mer in sorrow to his grave. 

"Hullo, Bob, come in; you are just in time to make 
yourself useful." 

"Morning, Gwen. What do you think you are 
doing?" 

"I am engaging a tutor." 

"What ever for?" 

"To look after Guy during the holidays. He is get- 
ting too big now for Miss Spettigrew, and only laughs 
at her; so I told Malcolm on Sunday at breakfast that 
I should get a tutor for him." 

"What did he say?" 

"Oh, he was rather stuffy, as usual. Said it was un- 
necessary and that he washed his hands of the whole 
thing." 

"Well, have you got your tutor?" 

"No, not exactly; you see. Bob, that's what I want 
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you for- I advertised for one in yesterday's *Times,' 
and I have had all these answers, and now that I've 
got them I hardly know how to go on: I can't write 
to them all, and I am sure most of them are perfectly 
impossible." 

"Whatever made you advertise in the ^Times'?" 

«I thought—" 

"You shouldn't think, Gwen; it doesn't suit you. 
You might have known that you would have every rag- 
tag and bob-tail in London writing to apply for the 
place." 

"Why to me in particular?" 

"Look here, Gwen; for all the twenty years you've 
been married, you will forget that your first husband 
was the late lamented Billy, and that your present 
husband is Malcolm, who, in spite of his domestic vaga- 
ries, is no end of a big wig in his own way. You also 
have the extreme honour of being able to call me your 
brother, and I — " 

"Yes, I know what you are. Bob, an M. P. and Gar- 
ton's brother, and all that sort of thing, but I don't 
see what this has to do with the Agony Column of the 
^Times'." 

"Everything, Gwen: all the difference between a 
man or woman who sells his or her wares from the pave- 
ment, and one who cries them from the house-tops. 
Socially, you are a house-topper and no amount of 
disguise on your part will ever make you anything 
else." 

"You mean that people, owing to my birth and 
money and husbands and relations in general, will flock 
to me if they have the opportunity rather than to any- 
one else?" 

"Just so. Aren't you always opening bazaars, and 
making speeches and bamboozling the fools, who like 
to be charitable, in a million of ways?" 

"Yes ; but Bob, do help me ; I have arranged them in 
heaps: there are a dozen *Very sincerely s'; twenty- 
seven *Sincerelys' ; about eight ^Trulys' and *Very 
trulys'; four ^Respectf ullys' ; three *Humblys'; three 
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TaithfuUys' ; and, Oh, Bob, do look, two 'Yours truth- 
f uUys.' " 

Bob smiled and stared with a most brotherly frank- 
ness into his sister's eyes. 

**How much older am I than you, Gwen?' 

*Tive years. Bob ; you'll be forty-two next August, 
on the 12th. Father, if you remember, drove home 
after that record bag he is always talking about, and 
found that you had arrived, rather unexpectedly, in 
the luncheon interval." 

"Five years; Lord save us; how the time flies; and 
you only thirty-seven; why, you might be a girl of 
twenty from the way you behave. Now what's this 
business ? I understand you want a tutor for Guy, and 
you advertised in yesterday's 'Times,' and you have had 
all this rubbish sent you." 

"Yes, Bob." 

"Have you read any of them?" 

"A good many ; but they none of them seem to have 
any faults; if only one of them was just a little, little 
bit wicked." 

"You can't expect anything else. Did you ask for 
testimonials .?" 

"No, but they have all sent them." 

'Let me look at those 'Yours faithfully' ones." 

•They are no good. Bob. One of them calls me, 'My 
dear Ladyship,' and the other encloses a personal let- 
ter from the vicar of his parish saying that he will be 
an ornament to my family circle. Do you think. Bob, 
we could hang him up in a glass case in the Hall at 
Holmoaks next to that porcupine thing you brought 
home from Africa?" 

"A telegram. My Lady." 

"Just wait a moment, Morley, I will see if there is 
an answer." 

"Telegraph 'Yes,' Morley, to that address. Stop — 
I will write it myself — Thank you, Morley, that will do 

^Here's the very man. Bob : don't you laugh at my 

advertisement any more. Listen — 'Please excuse my 
telegraphing; have just seen your advertisement, Tues- 
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day's Times; staying depths country, London papers 
arrive day late. If still unsuited kindly await my let- 
ter first post to-morrow morning. Coming to town 
myself to-day and may I call your house eleven o'clock, 
to-morrow? Dobeien Caefax.' What a nice name, 
too — Dorrien Carfax. I am sure I shall like him. 
Where have I heard Carfax before? Doesn't it mean a 
stake, or post or something? I thought so — a meeting 
of four crossroads. I remember; we drove through it 
one day, when we were staying with those people, who 
have a place near Oxford. What's their name, the — 
never mind. Children, fetch Mother the waste paper 
basket." 

"But, Gwen— " 

"Shut up, Bob ; I know when you begin, *But Gwen* 
you are going to say something nasty, so I shan't lis- 
ten, I just won't listen; I've made up my mind and I'm 
going to stick to it." 

The children had scampered off, as happy as a pair 
of dogs (which they were) after a stick (which they 
were not) and, in a trice, had jostled and hustled the 
waste paper basket, across the floor, to a place con- 
veniently near the sofa. 

"Thank goodness! There goes the *I have much 
pleasure in recommending.' " — ^A large bundle of testi- 
monials flapped into the basket. A Justice of the Peace 
(J. P.) and an eminent Master of Arts (M. A.) floated 
light-heartedly away, and sprawled in an undignified 
manner, upon the carpet. 

Susan grabbed the one by his signature and took a 
piece out of the other's concluding paragraph, and In 
the twinkling of a dog's eye, two of the more impor- 
tant personages of Her Majesty's realm had been de- 
prived of those distinctive letters, which it had taken 
them years of toil and emulation to acquire. 

"Naughty dog, Susan; put them down at once. 
Venus, you must not bite Mother's nose when' she's 
busy; it's not at all polite — ^now go away, both 
of you; Mother doesn't love you when you are so 
naughty.' 
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The "Very sincerelys" followed the testimonials. Next 
came the rank and file of the letters in their different 
degrees of affection. The discarded envelopes, half a 
dozen photographs, some notices from scholastic 
agencies, soliciting patronage, and a hitherto unno- 
ticed pamphlet of "What to do with the little ones," 
brought up the rear. 

With the departure of Morley with the waste paper 
basket there vanished the last trace of the morning 
post (no reflection is here intended upon a certain news- 
paper, which figures prominently upon the breakfast 
table of the English people) ; and if the reader will be 
satisfied with the information that Lord Robert lunched 
at his Club, and spent a good part of the night in the 
House; and that the Lady Gallantly lunched in her 
room, and spent the better part of the night in bed ; and 
that Susan and Venus had no lunch at all, but com- 
promised with a most tremendous dinner of scraps and 
potatoes in the kitchen, prior to spending the best part 
of the night in a box with red cushions, at the foot of 
their mistress's bed; if the reader then will take the 
foregoing information for granted, it will be possible 
to resume the story on the following day, Thursday to 
be sure, at the identical hour mentioned in the telegram, 
which, in a sense, was the author and prime mover in 
the huUo-balloo and commotion, which brought on this 
quite unwarrantable storm in a lady's waste paper 
basket. 

At precisely one minute to eleven o'clock the next 
morning Carfax stood on the doorstep of the house 
in Park Lane. 

By no liberty of the imagination can this action of 
his be termed unique, but on the present occasion none 
of those delays, which are inseparable to doorsteps, and 
sometimes even to stories, were experienced. 

Carfax had a momentary glimpse of a stoutish per- 
son, in his shirt sleeves, scrambling into a black tailed 
coat, and snatching a hasty glance at himself, through 
a small lattice window, that commanded the front door 
situation. And in less time, than it takes to tell, or to 
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be pedantic in the exact time that it takes an ordinary 
butler to walk upstairs from an ordinary pantry to a 
front door not in the least out of the ordinary (as front 
doors go — ^in Park Lane) he was inquiring of the 
glimpse whether Her Ladyship was at home. 

Morley, following the ordinary custom of butlers, 
and relying on signs and motions rather than any 
very definite form of speech, intimated that Her Lady- 
ship was at home; that her Ladyship would be pleased 
to see him ; and that if he, the Visitor, would accompany 
him, the Butler, there was a considerable likelihood of 
his being able to see Her Ladyship. 

Previously, Morley, in some mysterious comer, 
known only to himself, had whisked on the electric light 
(it was very dark) whereby there was revealed a fair 
sized hall, a broad flight of slippery oak stairs, and a 
broad carpeted passage down which Morley led the visit- 
or to a side passage or alley way (if such a term may 
be used without ofi^ence of houses in Park Lane) where, 
executing another electric whisk in his former recondite 
fashion, he brought Carfax to earth in the identical 
room, that had been the scene of the waste paper basket 
conference on the preceding day. 

After a wait of a few minutes, which Carfax em- 
ployed in studying the photographs, and working him- 
self into a highly nervous condition, (omitting the pho- 
tographs The Lady Gallantly was doing exactly the 
same thing in another part of the house) Her Ladyship 
entered the room, looking just as ladies who live in 
Park Lane ought to look, and a trifle extra besides. 

Li deference however to those persons, who do not 
include the inhabitants of Park Lane upon their visit- 
ing lists; together with those, whom diversity of in- 
terests, habitation, manners, money, or morals, pre- 
cludes from a familiarity with the Park Lane looks, a 
detailed description of The Lady Gallantly, as she ap- 
peared to Dorrien Carfax on the Thursday of the week 
preceding the August Bank Holiday of the year 1900, 
is now added. 

The Countess of Gallantly was wearing one of those 
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charming white filmy gowns frilled with lace and beau- 
tifully fitted to her figure, with a pale blue belt outlin- 
ing her slender waist, and on her fair hair a large 
musKn hat trimmed with ribbon and roses. 

To Carfax the next few minutes seemed to be passed 
in a maze. 

That the Lady Gallantly said, that it was very good 
indeed of him to have troubled to call ; that he said, that 
it was not only not very good of him, but very much 
the reverse, in fact distinctly bad; that they were 
both exceedingly nervous ; and that she assumed that she 
had already engaged him, which she had — in her mind's 
eye — that he assumed, that she had done nothing of the 
sort, and could not possibly intend to; that in due 
course they both found that these assumptions were 
incorrect ; that from the moment he saw her he lost his 
heart to her, which was very wrong, seeing that she was 
married and had already buried one husband; that she 
from the moment she saw him liked him, which 
was worse of her, as she had never seen him 
before. 

That Guy's photograph was taken from the mantel- 
piece; that Guy was at school and going to Eton next 
term; that Guy had a sister — no, cousin — called 
Wanda, who was twenty and came out two seasons ago ; 
that Venus would insist upon putting her foot into Guy 
(photographically) ; that Venus was an Aberdeen ter- 
rier, and a darling, and that this was Venus's cousin, 
Susan (also a darling) ; that the interview was most 
horribly unpleasant, and yet the pleasantest he had 
ever experienced; that he was to be at Euston three 
days later at eleven o'clock in the morning to go to 
Holmoaks; that Holmoaks belonged to Bob, "My 
brother, you know. Lord Robert Broadacre." 

That he shook hands and said good-bye ; that Morley 
was a kind of Arabian Night attendant, who switched 
electric lights on and off, and produced gloves and hats 
and sticks from nowhere in particular, and let people 
out and in at the door, in the same indefinite fashion ; 
t^bat Carfax found all thes^ things and many more in 
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the maze; that he was three parts in a maze, when he 
found himself upon the doorstep ; and that if this sen- 
tence gets any longer, the reader will have a proprie- 
tary right to the fourth part, is all highly credible and 
capable of no misunderstanding. 



CHAPTER XII 

PICKS UP THREE YEABS, WHICH HAVE DEOPPED OUT OP 

THE CALENDAB 

THE big express train glides smoothly out of the 
station. In a forward First Class carriage are 
the Lady Gallantly, her son, Guy, and her son's new 
tutor, Mr. Carfax. Further back in a reserved Second 
Class are Morley, two footmen. Her Ladyship's maid, 
and certain meaner servants of the baser sort, whose 
only claim upon the good will of this tale, is their 
facility in making the beds and washing the dishes of 
the Holmoaks household. 

In the extreme rear, under the roving eye of the 
guard, is the luggage van with the Gallantly trunks 
and a host of other trunks, — Dorrien's among them. 
And still more remote is London, slipping quietly away 
on a pair of paralled straight lines, and Mrs. Blagtrop 
with two housemaids, some new brooms and a bevy of 
dusting sheets concluding her arrangements for the 
eviction of divers spiders and kindred insectalia, whose 
summer tenantcy of the mansion in Park Lane, is not 
in accordance with the best traditions of the Blag- 
troppian housekeeping. 

After luncheon, if so indecorous a circumstance may 
be chronicled of a Society leader, the Lady Gallantly 
had forty or more winks in a comer of a carriage. 
Guy, also after luncheon, snoozed in school-boy fashion 
opposite his mother : and Venus and Susan, who always 
lunched with the family, snored in a positively vulgar 
manner under the seat. Carfax, to whom these revela- 
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tions of high life were about as painful, as they must 
be to the reader, contented himself with looking out of 
the window, and contrasting in that retrospective mood, 
which notoriously obtains after luncheon, his immediate 
circumstances with their predecessors of the last few 
years. 

The train slowed down. Cottage, field, wayside hay- 
stack, and country station, regained their normal at- 
titude. Telegraph wires, which had been racing reck- 
lessly from pole to pole, at sixty miles an hour, jogged 
tranquilly along, at scarce a walking pace. The tour- 
ing bicyclist, content hitherto with a modest estimate of 
his powers, passed grandly by his more lordly rival, 
minutes ahead of the legal limit. The timid foal forgot 
to scamper, heels in air, to its more experienced dam. 
The farmer, the farmer's wife, his daughter, his maid, 
his ox, and his ass, (supposing he had one) each and all 
continued their several avocations, neglectful of the 
snorting monster, that fresh from town had just now 
found its way into their midst. 

The train stopped. A local, also from town, but an 
earlier riser, puffed hurriedly away, to make room for 
its superior. The Express snorted angrily at the un- 
wonted delay, and Carfax, as the train gathered speed, 
regarded musingly the bustling local, big with passen- 
gers and a wealth of luggage, preparing to back into 
the station, to be delivered of its miscellaneous 
freight. 

"A local," he thought; "my life is local. I am a 
local myself, made up of Third Class carriages and 
Third Class passengers. I have crawled slowly from, 
station to station. I have tried to make connections 
and missed them. I have been shunted and put on sid- 
ings, I have had endless waits and stops. Can I never 
become an Express; never find others making way for 
me; never see the line clear ahead, and know that I 
can, and can," he repeated hoarsely to himself, "go full 
speed ahead." 

The train thundered into a tunnel. The lights from 
the lamps gleamed upon the lines at the side, gliding 
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smoothly into the darkness. "If only," he thought to 
himself, "they would form me into a company; I am 
sure, if people knew, they would find it worth their 
while." The tunnel gave passage to the streaming 
light of the open country. The fancy pleased him. I'll 
call it The Dorrien-Carfax Railway, and we will have 
an annual statement. He drew out a letter from a 
pocket book, and tearing off the last half of the sheet, 
wrote in pencil : 

**The Dorrien-Carfax Railway running from Clinton 
Village via Schooldays Park and Oxford to ? 

"Since leaving Oxford great difficulties of construc- 
tion have been met with, and the Directors beg to in- 
form the Shareholders that unless more money is shortly 
subscribed the Company will be forced to declare itself 
insolvent. 

** Along the points beyond Oxford, only a few sta- 
tions have been as yet completed; but, in the event of 
the Company being able to continue operations, it is 
anticipated that these stations will have a large share in 
determining the exact nature and character of the pro- 
posed route. 

"The Directors wish to draw the Shareholders' at- 
tention to the Junction at Holmoaks which has just 
been commenced and which from its notable locality 
and its uniquely central situation offers advantages 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the Dorrien- 
Carfax line." 

The pencil slipped from his hands. Moodily he 
looked out from the window, yawned, settled his legs 
upon the opposite seat, and opening a leather suit-case 
at his side, rummaged among the contents, soon bring- 
ing out a large bundle of papers, loosely tied with red 
tape, and together forming his diary. 

• ••••• •• 

BEBFOBD 1 

Two months more will see me through with this type- 
writing and shorthand. I have religiously cut myself 
off from all social life, though the Dicks offered to 
give me some introductions. My only visitor is a small 
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boy, who comes and reads to me every day; he sits on 
the bed and I write at the table. I picked him up in the 
oddest way possible. I was taking my weekly Sunday 
evening walk, dreaming monotonously as usual, and 
praying to God, I might find some man of influence, 
who would befriend me and perhaps help me to some em- 
ployment, where I could see my way to a future, when 
I came upon this little fellow — his name is Ally Walters 
— sitting in a ditch and crying bitterly over a battered 
bowler hat. He was very neatly dressed; but the hat 
was a wreck. He explained that these were his Sunday 
clothes; that he was like myself out for a walk; and 
that some big louts had knocked his hat off, and been 
playing football with it. We left the hat in the ditch, 
and walked home together; I promised him a new one, 
which I bought the next day, as well as a gray cap, 
which took his fancy. We have supper together every 
Sunday evening to commemorate our meeting and are 
now fast friends. I give him five bhillings a week; but 
his cheerful conversation and companionship are alone 
worth as much again. Money is as usual, very short; 
if only I had not run into debt ! Three more payments 
will have cleared off the typewriter." 

TOBKSHIBE 2 

To-morrow I go to the Toms. It has cost me over 
five pounds, one way and another, procuring this tutor- 
ship. I have had to borrow twenty pounds from mother 
to buy proper clothes and allowing ten for coming ex- 
penses I may clear a few shillings. To-night I had a 
letter from Wearers; his experiences in South Africa 
would turn the War Office's hair gray; but any they 
had must have worn off long ago. He has been 
wounded and is in very low water, so that I have sent 
him a fiver, but the Lord knows I cannot afford it. He 
speaks of going to Canada. I am just returned from 
Clinton. Mother is ailing, and I have begged her to 
see a doctor, but she will have none of it, and declares 
she was never better in her life. At times I think there 
mufit be something on her mind ; iox ^^v^ ^iU loiv^ hourB 
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doing Kttle or nothing, and without a thought for any- 
thing but her books. However it can only be my imag- 
ination. While with her I called on Mona. She was 
changed, a little perhaps, but as gay and blithe as of 
yore. Our meeting was not without its comical side, 
as there were two followers in close attendance, with 
proposal writ large in their eyes. Good luck attend 
them, and may she take the better of the two ; but it is 
a trifle hard upon one's judgment — or should the word 
be vanity? — to admit that she was the wrong woman, 
and myself, by consequence, the wrong man. 

HAMPSHIBE 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom are both very kind and have made 
me feel quite at home. Dinner passed oif very success- 
fully last night. My dress clothes fitted well, I be- 
lieve, and I hope I looked natural in them, though I 
was pitifully conscious about the set of my tie. I am 
in terror of making some trivial mistake, for which they 
will set me down as a bounder. If only we had been 
better off, then all these things would have been bred in 
me from babyhood; but the English way of judging 
everything by appearances is deadly for those who 
have never had money enough to buy their appearances. 
I don't now literally have to watch my neighbour's 
spoons and forks, to see that I choose the right one; 
but I am always thankful when the first evening at a 
new place is over. I took in Mrs. T. She is everything 
that is charming, and full of Will and Will's lessons; 
much fuller in fact than Will himself, who is idle and 
vilely ignorant. 

My valet leads me an anxious life. By the way 
should this word be pronounced with the final t, or as 
^valley,' with the last syllable emphasised? The Dicks 
always said the former; but I notice a number of peo- 
ple favour the geographical pronunciation. Anyhow 
he is a bore ; he never seems satisfied with my clothes. I 
caught him eyeing my shirt, when he unpacked, and he 
brightened up considerably, when 1 es:^\^YCkfeftL ^wsjir. 
more were coming from London. H^ ct^^'^^ VoJwi ^0:5 
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room every morning, and folds up my clothes, and pot- 
ters about, all the time keeping a sly eye on me to see 
if I am awake. He unfolds my socks and pats them; 
folds them and pats them again; he can do nothing 
without a pat, and were it in order I believe he would 
pat me on the nose to insure my being in time for 
breakfast. I have privately christened him **The Pat," 
and as he is an Irishman, the name is on all accounts 
very appropriate. 

LONDON 4 

I have taken to journalism of an evening, and have 
met with considerable success. There is a humanity 
about journalists as a body that far exceeds that of 
any class I have yet met. I suppose because they see 
life from so many prospects. I spend hours roaming 
about the streets, watching the people and scrutinising 
the passers by. Sometimes the fancy takes me to go 
up to some well dressed stranger and clap him on the 
back and say, "For God's sake help me. Be my friend. 
Give me advice. Give me work. I am young, strong, 
energetic ; I will do anything ; only let me have a chance 
of something that has a future in it." More sober 
thoughts of course prevail; but I would give worlds 
to watch the man's face as he stared at me blankly; 
and my own a few minutes later — politely escorted to 
the police station as a harmless lunatic ! 

LONDON 5 

My last essay as a tutor has ended disastrously. 
The people were something in the toothbrush line, and 
treated me as a kind of foreman workman employed for 
a weekly wage to teach the young tooth brushing idea 
its Ps and Qs. Whenever I was present they talked 
in German; they forgot however to ask whether I un- 
derstood the language, and though listeners never hear 
well of themselves I was hugely entertained; but left 
after three days, as the position was impossible; and 
tbejr might liave found out ! 
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BEDFORD 6 

I correspond regularly with Mrs. Berkeley Gk)ring. 
She evidently expects me to do great things, and if, 
as a preliminary, a profound acquaintance with little 
things is any criterion she should not be disappointed. 
I believe if we were to meet again I should make her 
a humble present of my heart after the Platonic man- 
ner, but as she has no doubt had a surfeit of such 
gifts in the past it is perhaps as well that my liberality 
cannot be put to the test. Also I suspect Plato, his 
sincerity. She rallies me upon my nervousness, and 
truly were it not a hard stem fact I could laugh at 
it myself; in fact I do. But I am conscious of two 
warring elements within me, the one confident and 
zealous, the other closing me into myself tighter than 
any oyster the seas can have ever bred. I constantly 
too feel that I have been through a scene before, even 
to knowing the words of the next speaker; and more 
than once I have for a moment or two become, as it 
were, someone else, some friend. I speak, walk, move 
my limbs, think, as he, and then it goes. It is all un- 
canny and I am beginning to fear myself. 

XONDON 7 

I have formed a political club. We meet in my bed- 
room, the chairman squatting on a stool in the fire- 
place, and the rest of us dumped about the floor like 
so many sacks of wheat. It is a decided case of the lamb 
lying down with the lion, as besides a socialist, an anti- 
vivi-sectionist, and a publican we include two tempe- 
rance reformers, a medical student, an ex-minister (not 
the cabinet sort) and a Church of England divine, and 
I am in treaty with a vegetarian credited with hanker- 
ings arfter Primitive Methodism. Speeches are limited 
to ten minutes,, and the club funds supply the members 
with tobacco, which I find to be an admirable regulator 
of party feeling. Had not the socialist been taken 
with a spell of coughing last week we should certainly 
have abolished the House of Lords, and there is no say- 
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ing what we may not do with the Commons next Satur- 
day. 

LONDON 8 

Yesterday I had the offer of a permanent master- 
ship at one of the bigger public schools. I have refused 
it. God alone knows whether wisely, but I can see no 
prospects in it. My lawyer, whom I consulted, in- 
formed me, politely of course, that I was mad, and as 
I imagine a lawyer to be as competent a judge of 
lunacy as anyone, he is probably right. Certainly I 
am living a hand to mouth existence, the hand being I 
suppose Park Lane and the West End on a tutorship, 
and the mouth anywhere between Whitechapel and 
Chelsea, as an independent citizen, with a floating 
bank deposit of from five to fifty pounds to preserve 
the balance. I am still an industrious wooer of the 
magazines, but we continue to look on each other 
askance, though I have had better success with the news- 
papers. I am collecting quite a drawerful of refusals 
and acceptances, the yeas on the right, the nays on the 
left. The nays lord it at present in the proportion of 
five to one; but minorities they say are always right, 
so there is still some hope for the opposition ! 

XONDON 9 

To-day I saw Lady Gallantly. Are the clouds break- 
ing? I look back on my life of the last few years and 
tremble with the hope that at length I have found sure 
ground to continue the journey. Were my mind asked 
to make that journey again and to revisit once more 
the scenes and haunts of the days of its distress, it 
would put the questioner aside gently, bravely, firmly, 
and answer : "The monotony and nausea of those days 
are with me still; their impress will be with me to the 
end of my life. It is for you, whose lot has been cast 
in other places, to thank God, soberly and in good earn- 
est, that your life, whatsoever its sorrows, has escaped 
that great toil and lingering weariness; and it is not 
lorjou to seek to uncover a page of a life, which it had 
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been hoped was closed and sealed, for all time to 



come." 



CHAPTER Xni 



DETAHJNO THE HOUSEHOLD AT HOLMOAKS PARK, THEIB 

WAYS, THEIB MEALS, THE TIME THEY WENT TO BED, 

AND OTHEB MATTEBS OF A PUBELY CULINABY 

NATUBE 

HOLMOAKS Station and environs situated (with- 
out the kind permission of the directors) some- 
where on the London & North Western Railway, were 
essentially British. The station-master had a rural Brit- 
ish way about him that spelt contentment ; and his name 
was John Smith. The porter's tip was in the coin of the 
realm; and as much as half-a-crown. The board re- 
questing passengers to cross by the foot-bridge sounded 
a British note of warning; it smacked strongly of di- 
plomacy: and the complacent way, in which everyone 
walked across the line, in front of tiie engine, could have 
been matched nowhere outside the United Kingdom. 

A large pair-horsed waggonette awaited them; and 
a thirty minutes' drive, through a village, up a big hill, 
down a big hill, over a bridge, and alongside a gray 
stone Park wall, brought them to the Lodge gates. The 
Lodge like the wall was of gray stone. It seemed to be 
let into the Park, like a cupboard into the side of a 
room, and the sharp pointed iron raihngs, and an im- 
mense lamp, swinging over the gate, gave it the appear- 
ance of a sentinel on the look-out for an enemy. 

At the porch door there stood an old woman with a 
stick, and an early Victorian curtsey to My Lady, and 
holding open the big Park gate was a young man with 
a scowl on his face, who might have been the old 
woman's grandson or might have been the gardener's 
boy. 

Hohnoaks House was rambling, anfli xavji'sX.'Vv^^^^^i^^^^ 
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erected many years before Queen Anne of building fame 
had been laid to rest. The records however of the 
family make ^o mention of the original founder of the 
house having been a member of the Royal Geographical 
Society; but the multitude of isthmuses, capes, penin- 
sulas, and similar projections with which the building 
was endowed, render such a conjecture not at all im- 
probable. 

Further, the interior of the Holmoaks family place 
bore a most marked resemblance to its exterior archi- 
tecture. Peninsular bedrooms situated in removed tur- 
rets abounded; smoking rooms, drawing-rooms, break- 
fast rooms, dining rooms, projected themselves into 
one another in the most hole and comer fashion imag- 
inable. The hall and library were islands surrounded 
by a dangerous sea of winding passages, and the floor 
of the ball-room shone so brightly, that you caught 
yourself wondering, whether the lake trout would bite 
well under the big chandelier. 

The Holmoaks household kept the most irregular hours ; 
not that they required latch-keys or had difficulties with 
the stairs in the small minutes of the morning: no such 
thing. But they ate at diiferent times, and like cam- 
paigners, where their food found them. Breakfast was 
sometimes in bed and more than often late; luncheon, 
though nominally an hour and a half after mid-day was 
generally on the river or in other people's houses. Tea 
was served on the lawn, or if it rained, quite as cosily 
in the library. Dinner depended on Morley, and was at 
8 o'clock; where dinner was concerned, Morley was 
adamant; where dinner was concerned, Morley was a 
Mede; where dinner was concerned, Morley would have 
out-Persianed a Persian: nothwithstanding he is pre- 
pared to welcome the revelation of any substance, word, 
or phrase that can for the better express the unaltera- 
bility and irrevocable nature of his feelings regarding * 
the dinner hour. 

The dinner, out of a large parcel of dinners, that 
always remained particularly attractive to Carfax, 
was that dinner at Holmoaks, on a certain Friday even- 
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ing, late in September. An hour before the dressing 
bell rang The Lady Gallantly had sought out Dorrien, 
and called to him from the house, as he played tennis 
with Lord Robert : 

"I am so sorry, Mr. Carfax; she's fallen through." 

Dorrien at a loss for the She, and considering hastily 
of broken windows and impaired floors, came very near 
to missing his stroke; and Lord Robert, who had an 
Englishman's dislike to being interrupted in a game, 
especially by his women-folk, relieved himself with a 
brotherly remonstrance. 

"Dash it all, Gwen; why must you always break in 
at the middle of a game? You know how I hate" 

The Lady Gallantly came across the lawn from the 
Halldoor. 

"Yes, I know. Bob," she said; "you're a bit ruffled 
but don't blame me ; it's old Lady Boresome ; she can't 
come to-night; horrid old thing! She might anyhow 
have let me know before; I know she did it on purpose 
too." 

"What is the matter with her?" interposed Carfax. 

"Oh, nothing at all," replied Lady Gallantly. "That 
beast Fido has a tummy ache or something and she 
doesn't like to leave it ; little brute ! I expect it's gone 
and overeaten itself; and wants a pill, doesn't it, 
Susan?" 

Susan who had trotted up during the conversation, 
nodded her head in appreciation, as much as to say 
that she had never had a pill in her life, though Venus 
might have had — once or twice. 

The Lady Gallantly was by now sitting in the middle 
of the court. Susan was in her lap and Venus very 
much bent on investigating her pockets for a rat, which 
she declared was there. 

"Thirty, fifteen," said Lord Robert, who had re- 
mained on his side of the net. 

"Susan," said Lady Gallantly, "when were you 
washed last? I don't believe you have been washed for 
a week. Dirty dog ! Go and tell Morley ta -^^sJcl ^^nsl 
at once." 
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Susan cast her eyes down and covertly tried to lick 
her mistress's hand, hoping perhaps, that this would 
do instead. 

"Are you going to sit there the whole afternoon?" 
broke in Lord Robert, "because you may not of course 
know it, but Carfax and I are playing tennis.'* 

"Don't fuss. Bob. It's bad for the liver. Go along, 
Susan, and find Morley. At once now — ^you too, 
Venus. Mother cannot love dirty little dogs. Give me 
your hand, please, Mr. Carfax ; thank you." 

"Play," called out Lord Robert. 

"Bob, you are worse than old Lady Boresome. Now 
do be sensible and listen a moment. Who do you want 
to take in to dinner to-night?" 

"Anyone you like; but we say whom', you know, 
Gwen, usually in polite society." 

"Bob, you are very rude. I shan't speak to you 
again, till you apologise. Now, Mr. Carfax, what I 
meant to tell you, before Bob was so stupid, was, that 
you will have to go in alone. I'm so sorry; but you 
won't mind, will you? Wanda must move up one, and 
I can just squeeze you in on my left. I shall have to 
stick to the General, I'm afraid; he is such a bore; the 
old cat might have kept him at home along with her 
precious Fido. I must go and dress now. Mind you 
give Bob a good beating ; he's been rather uppish lately 
about his tennis, since he went in for that tournament 
the other day." 

Such was the prelude to the dinner. 

Precisely at one minute to eight Morley appeared 
at the door of the drawing-room (no one had ever been 
known to be late for a dinner at Holmoaks.) Ten 
seconds later — allowing for the interval spent in catch- 
ing Her Ladyship's eye — ^Morley was delivered in a 
sepulchral voice of "Dinner is served." A little under 
half a minute brought the whole party to their places 
at the dining table, and with the last stroke of the 
hour everyone was over head and ears in the soup. 

"Don't say anything; we are thirteen and it's a Fri- 
day/' whispered The Lady Gallantly to Dorrien in an 
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aside from the General. "Morley will never get over 
it, if they begin throwing the salt about. Listen ; I'm 
hearing all about Fido." 

"Lady Boresome had a very anxious time then?" 

**Yes,'' continued the General. "She had to get out 
of bed eleven times during the night ; I counted up to 
seven, and then fell asleep. It was most unfortunate; 
the worst night we've had since the stables were burnt ; 
and that was, well, let me think, that must be fifteen 
years ago if it was a day. I was afraid at one time, I 
should be unable to come this evening; but as Lady 
Boresome said, one of us must go ; but upon my word, 
Lady Gallantly, if it had been anywhere else, I think 
I should have sent my excuses. We got the doctor over 
of course in the morning, and he wrapped her up, 
swaddled her, I should rather say, in a bread poultice ; 
but it's all very sad, very sad indeed — ^Moselle, I think, 
yes, certainly Moselle Lady Boresome blames her- 
self for not having put on her winter coat earlier ; she 
has a very delicate constitution. We may perhaps take 
her to Harrogate next month. That reminds me. Lady 
Boresome told me to be sure and ask you, whether 
you can get baths for dogs there." 

The General helped himself to some salad. 

"More bread, please Morley," said Lady Gallantly 
hurriedly. 

"Yes, My Lady." 

The Lady Gallantly ate bread. Carfax ate bread. 
Had any other been within the zone of conversation, 
there would have been a great run upon the bread 
basket. 

"I call it my emergency rations," said Lady Gal- 
lantly in a choked voice. "Morley ought never to have 
let me run out; I as nearly as possible laughed. So 
rude, too! He shouldn't be allowed out alone in the 
evening." 

The salad moved up a place. 

"I am afraid I know nothing about Harrogate," 
resumed The Lady Gallantly, turning once more to 
the General; "I always go to Marienbad myself; there 
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are none there ; but you might ask Mr. Clutterbuck ; he 
is sure to be able to tell you. He was curate there 
once, I believe." 

The General appealed to Mr. Clutterbuck, who was 
as dark as your moustache, three places down the table, 
and a trifle less dignified than when we last parted with 
him in Schooldays Park. 

"Pardon my interrupting, Mr. Clutterbuck," said 
the General; "but Lady Gallantly tells me she thinks 
you were once at Harrogate. Lady Boresome has com- 
missioned me to find out, whether you can get baths 
for dogs there?" 

Mr. Clutterbuck, who with increasing years had 
grown a little deaf, caught the baths and Lady Bore- 
some, but missed the dogs by an ear's breadth. 

Conscious of being spoken to he broke away from his 
partner. 

"Just a moment, my dear lady; most interesting, I 
assure you; I will make a note of it for my Sunday 
sermon. The General I think is addressing me; pray 



excuse me." 



"Pardon my interrupting," began the General again. 

"Don't mention it. General Boresome, pray don't 
mention it; not the least trouble in the world. I am 
always delighted to be of service to Lady Boresome and 
yourself. Ylou were asking, I think, about the baths 
at Harrogate. Nothing could be better; she should 
go at once. I am thinking of taking Mrs. Clutterbuck 
there next week; she derived great benefit from them 
last year and we should be happy to give Lady Bore- 
some any information." 

**Good doctors?" inquired the General. 

"Most reliable and very moderate considering." 

"Attendance to be trusted?" 

"Absolutely and most obliging." 

"All men, I suppose? I hate the women messing 

about with your belongings, especially when they are 

sick." The last remark was shared as much by the 

partridge as by the Lady Gallantly to whom it was 

iddr&ssed. 
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"Well, hardly,'' began Mr. Clutterbuck— "So very 
indelicate; whatever am I to say?" he thought to him- 
self. 

The Lady Gallantly was rapidly turning herself into 
a quartern loaf. She was quite speechless, and looked 
helplessly at Carfax. Carfax leaned forward for the 
salt, and the Lady Gallantly's champagne flooded the 
General's plate. 

"What the Devil — I beg your pardon. Lady Gal- 
lantly, but upon my word, young man, you should be 
more careful; never saw such a clumsy thing in my 
life. Why, if that had happened," the General broke 
into a reminiscence. 

The Lady Gallantly tended the reminiscence care- 
fully, and it shot up into a story. It grew so rapidly, 
that the General was soon lost in its ramifications ; and 
Carfax, beckoning a footman entrusted him with a 
message to the other side of the table. Mr. Clutter- 
buck, who was back in his Sunday sermon, received the 
message. The message was delivered as follows: — 
"Mr. Carfax sends his compliments, and General Bore- 
some was speaking of her Ladyship's dog." For the 
rest of the dinner Mr. Clutterbuck left his sermon to 
look after itself and was almost as rude to his lady 
partner. He was in fact quite sheepish and had an 
uncommonly hang-dog look about him, when the Gen- 
eral, with his last glass of champagne, started in again 
at the Harrogate waters. 

The remainder of the evening passed off with satis- 
faction. On the retirement of the ladies, the gentle- 
men spent a pleasant half-hour with the partridges, 
among the turnips; and washed down three of the 
General's best stories with some most excellent port, 
of a notable vintage. No one had any fault to find 
with the coffee and liqueurs ; and the cigars, which were 
Morley's province, were thoroughly domesticated and 
in the best possible condition. 

"I am so glad you have come," said Lady Gallantly 
on their rejoining the Ladies; "What aw. a^^ ^w5l^^ 
been^ Mr. Carfax. We have pxiJl^d ^3afc ^V^'^ ^aavac^*^ 
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to pieces and I've lost a ten guinea subscription to Mrs. 
Clutterbuck; it's worse than Ascot, and I know she's 
marked me down for her next bazaar. It's Bridge, 
now; you are playing at my table with Mrs. Clirtter- 
buck and Hubby Clutter ; I'll be with you in a minute. 
Remember our table doesn't play for money, and 
if she starts on about the bazaar, head her off at 
once." 

"Bob, you are Bridge, too ; I've given you the Gen- 
eral and Sir Peter and his wife; you'll play with her, 
of course. Allow them two revokes a-piece, and I've 
put the rules in the side drawer, where you can refer 
to them in the disputes." 

**A11 right, Gwen," rejoined Lord Robert, "what 
about the others? Are they going to play cards?" 

"No, they'll be much happier away from us. Cap- 
tain Duman?" 

"Yes, Lady Gallantly." 

"If I send you into the billiard room with the two 
Miss Parkinsons and young Slattery — ^he's in your 
regiment, isn't he? — I thought so, will you promise to 
behave yourselves properly?" 

"Of course. Lady Gallantly." 

"Well, now I'll make you chaperon of the party, 
and mind, no games, I mean it. Take Wanda along 
with you; she will show you the way. If you want 
anything, just ring." 



**Thank the Lord, they've gone," remarked Lord 
Robert two hours or more later. Gwen, I'm quite 
exhausted, I'll take a whiskey and soda." 

So Lord Robert took his drink, and Lord Robert's 
remark passed into the empty air, where no censorious 
gossip could distort it from its context and no hydra- 
tongued rumour scatter it malevolently among her fol- 
lowing. For the meaning was plain, and only what 
each guest would have said, had his disposition in life 
posted him in the place of the speaker. 
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Ring down the curtain; let the guests be hosts and 
the hosts guests. The speakers, remember, are hosts 
and the last guest has just driven off. Cannot you 
hear Sir Peter's "The Lord be praised ; I'll have a drink 
and off to bed.'* And the General's "A stiff peg, 
Maria, will about meet the case ; God bless my soul, but 
I thought they'd never let me go to bed." Mr. Clutter- 
buck has the same thought, but it smacks of the 
Parsonage. "Now, my dear, we can take our rest at 
last. I wonder if there's any lemonade over?" And 
young Slattery's words have a subaltern ring about 
them. "Say when, Duman; I'm jolly glad they've 
gone. I'm dead beat, and I think I'll turn in." 

And supposing the ladies were in the part of hosts, 
what would they say, the Lady Peters, and Mrs. Clut- 
terbucks and the Misses Parkinsons of our lives? 
Would it be "Night, night. Bob; you had better go 
into the smoking-room" and "Good night, Mr. Carfax, 
pleasant dreams; don't let Bob keep you up too late." 
Perhaps, but — yes, a very big 'but' indeed. "Take 
care. Sir; you are on dangerous ground. Trespassers 

will be" "Did you say, warned off or prosecuted?" 

Well: no matter; we will not quibble about a word. 
Anyways after the Lady Gallantly went to bed, Dorrien 
and her brother Bob sought the smoking-room. 



CHAPTER XIV 

GETS MIXED UP IN A NASTT BUSINESS 

FIVE miles outside the liberties of Holmoaks and 
widely recognisable by all persons from its cos- 
mopolitan nomenclature, lay and still lies the manufac- 
turing town of Guess-the-name. 

It was evening. A black sinuous fog like the noisome 
exhalation from some earth-giant's mouth crept hover- 
ingly from door to door, from street to street, from 
quarter to quarter. Through stunted alleys and crooked 
ungainly wynds, through garish streets and by flaunt- 
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ing chapmen's barrows, past ugly towering chimneys, 
past squat imsightly churches, past empty workshops 
and silent foundries and fireless furnaces, past waste 
and desolation, past disease and hunger, past want and 
misery and nakedness, past vice, past squalid Birth, 
past sordid Death, past all, past all, past all, stole the 
black fog. 

But blacker than the fog, fouler than its miasma, 
more flexuous than its serpentine convolutions, more 
obscuring, more embracing, more deadening, crept and 
lingered a something else. It was in the sullen air, yet 
the air wafted it not. It was in the stench and misery 
and sickness, yet they occasioned it not. It was in 
men's and women's hearts, yet they loved it not. Men 
reviled it at the church door; women cursed it at the 
street comers. In knots and groups they discussed it. 
Gaunt looks bore witness against it. Withered frames 
condemned it. Children and old men died under its 
sentence. It was here. It was there. It was every- 
where: hell's work: man's folly: woman's despair 

a strike. 

At 8 o'clock that evening Dorrien and Lord Robert's 
son, Robert — ^Wanda's twin brother — arrived by train 
from Holmoaks, at the terminus. At that time the fog 
lay very heavy. The strike had now continued for 
seven months. They drove through angry lowering 
crowds to their destinations; Robert to a theatre; 
Dorrien to a gymnasium for boxing: arranging to re- 
turn independently. The main streets were patrolled 
by mounted police. The purlieus of the city were de- 
nuded of wayfarers, as though a devastating hurricane 
had swept through the district. The fog was very 
heavy indeed. 

At a half after eleven Dorrien having supped at a 
restaurant, started to walk to the station, alone. Be- 
ing behind his time he struck off from the central 
thoroughfare across a district little frequented and of 
vicious notoriety, that infringed the approaches to the 
railway. Dull, monotonous houses frowned down upon 
the narrow streets. His steps like the ghosts of de- 
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parted footfalls sounded a hollow and formless note 
upon the pavement. The fog had lifted somewhat. 

Afar off he heard a cry, piercing and soul-stirring. 
As at a battue the pheasant, first to be driven by the 
beater- from its covert in the woods and rising solitary 
and affrighted, presages to the shooter listless at his 
post the onrush and flight of a host of its tribe, quick- 
ening his expectation and warming his ardour, so this 
cry borne upon the wings of the air, tremulous har- 
binger of cries yet other and without number, kindled 
a glow and anxious response in the walker's heart. 
He hurried his pace. Another cry! A shout! The 
shouts augmented, voluming into an angry clangour. 
He sped fast in their direction, running. A confused 
jangle of noises, shouting, hoarse vociferations, of the 
tramplings of feet, and of the thrustings of limbs, smote 
obliquely upon his hearing. He ran at speed. 

From a confined street, debouching fifty yards ahead 
into his own, there poured a troubled torrent of men 
and shrieking women. The foremost, dragging, and 
urging forward with imprecations, not wanting blows, 
some person in their midst, swung with grim accord to 
the right, away from Dorrien. He stood at gaze, 
fascinated. Shoving this way, pressing that way, curs- 
ing, gesticulating, now bursting out of the throng, now 
buffeting to its core, hurling a question, flinging a 
taunft, leaderless, masterless, soulless, still poured and 
poured from the straightened by-road the scum and 
rabble of women and men. A tangle of tatterdemalion 
urchins, whooping volleys of shrill treble abuse, clung 
limpetwise upon the rear and outskirts of the crowd. 
Focusing into one dreadful anathema, striking an ice 
and chill *nto Dorrien's heart, soaring ominously above 
the wrangle and brawl of the mob, rose a single sus- 
tained clamorous roar, horrible in the brutish ferocity 
of its purpose. It rose, and lulled, and rose again, and 

swelled "To the canal! to the canal! to the 

canal !" 

Dorrien followed apace. A friglitf\\L «v\s^\c^wjl\«.^ 
set its gripe upon the bram. YJ\io '^Su'^ "^^ \s!k»si^ 
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Surely, surely not ? His tongue quailed from 

uttering the name. Surely, surely not? God forfend! 

But ? Darting here, dodging there, a yard gained 

there, a foot forfeited here, he soon achieved the half 
of the distance separating him from those in front. 
Here a close impenetrable press of shoulders blocked 
his vanward progress. He was impotent, and jostled 
madly forward with the mob, a mobsman himself. 

To the right they swept. To the left they swept. To 
the right again. To the left again. A posse of police- 
men valorously adventured to stem the turbulent rush. 
The crowd howled. Blows thudded thick and brutal. 
A momentary impact: a momentary check; and like 
sheaves tossed from the maw of a reaping machine, the 
opposers were dashed aside ; but the sheaves were bodies, 
bruised and stunned, and the grain — ^blood, ripe red 
blood, a mob's garnering. 

On ! on ! on ! to the canal ! to the canal ! to the canal ! 
On! — ^with a whirlwind of passion gyrating furiously 
in the cells of your brain : On ! — ^with madness in your 
famished eye; with senseless revenge in your heart; 
with foul cowardly murder coiled viperous in your 
bosom. To the canal ! to the canal ! to the canal ! 

A terrific shout admonished Dorrien of their pro- 
pinquity to the water. By dint of ceaseless shouldering 
and elbowing he had now advanced to within a road's 
breadth of the leading files. That the man they haled 
along was sorely hurt, and that he was in evening dress 
Dorrien apprehended. More he could not tell. All 
that followed, and his part in all that followed, and the 
scene that opened itself to his gaze, Dorrien saw as 
one in a disturbed and horrific dream. The dream was 
after this course. 

He saw luminous, by the moon's fog-blurred light, a 
grey waste of ground of a quadrangular sort, domi- 
nated by high impending warehouses, and marching 
drearily on its fourth side with a sluggish canal. He 
saw the strikers spreading fanways out over this waste 
of ground, and charging it full to repletion, even to 
searching out its uttermost nooks, and prying for 
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remote points of vantage in the overlooking windows. 
He saw in a comer, hard by, the canal and an abutting 
house, an iron stanchion rubbed smooth by the ropes 
of loading barges. He saw a stone-flagged space 
around this £rt;anchion, about in compass the half of 
a theatre stage, railed ofF by low rust-bitten palings, 
and vacant, except for the man's huddled body, flung 
down bloodily, contemptuously, at the stanchion's base. 
He saw himself tossed like a bobbing cork upon the 
sea of tumultuous bodies, while striving ever with des- 
peration to reach the stanchion. 

He saw two men and a woman gathered about the 
body; the men kicking it and picking it up with a 
motion of throwing; the woman urging them to the 
water with curses. He saw the face of the victim, 
haggard with blood and horror, and being now very 
nigh to his goal, he saw as by some horrid intuition he 
had already guessed, that the face was Robert's. And 
last, he saw, rather than felt by any natural employ- 
ment of his hearing, that a great silence had wrapped 
itself about the crowd, all staring fixedly at the group 
in the comer; and he was conscious without any visual 
confirmation thereto, that this silence was intensified 
after a kind of gasping moan of surprise, as of breath 
sucked in suddenly through the nostrils, when he struck 
the bearers heavily to the ground, stepping up to them 
quietly over the railings. 

Dorrien bent quickly down over the recumbent form, 
casting his thoughts wildly about for some loophole of 
refuge. 

**Is that you. Carfax?" said Robert, "these brutes 
have done for me. I got drunk I think, and then this 
she-devil " 

His words tailed off into a hollow groan. The 
woman at his side cowered, mumbling like a thing 
distracted, over the body of one of the stricken men. 
Dorrien was vividly aware of three ghastly factors 
present to his mind. He must do something, something, 
something. What? This strained \viav«w\x«^ ^-^rxskr. 
could not endure. He, the rescuer, ^a^ coti^xmsl^^s^ ^ 
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stupefying, unmeaning terror. In that moment he knew 
what men meant by deadly fear. 

He rose and faced the crowd, nerving himself. An 
ugly motion like the waving of com beneath the wind 
shuddered through the penned mass. They watched 
him, as a hawk its helpless quarry ; but the hawk had 
baleful glaring eyes, five thousand at least. 

Very deliberately he stripped off a heavy topcoat he 
was wearing, rolled it thrice, and tossed the bundle 
to an outstretched covetous hand. A deep murmur 
growled rather than uttered, saluted the action. The 
myriad eyes regarded his every tiny movement, bound 
in a manner of amazed spell at his silent temerity. 
Should the hush be broken Dorrien knew they were 
foredone and as dead men. 

He put all to venture upon the hazard of a straw, 
praying furiously, and whispering to his companion the 
single word — 'canal.' 

Robert understood. 

Garfax pulled a coin from his trouser pocket — ^it 
was a sovereign — tossed it as a ball, lightly, and held 
it fldoft to view between finger and thumb. Then, with 
every watching eye raised, strangely curious, to the 
level of his hand, walked backward three slow paces, 
stepping over Robert's body, that he might have it 
at his arm's grasp ; lowered his hand ; and sent the coin 
spinning high into the air. Up ! up ! up ! went the coin. 
Up ! up ! up ! went the maddening eyes. At its topmost 
elevation he swooped, caught Robert in a flash, turned, 
and with the clink of the fallen sovereign tinkling in his 
ears, sprang into the dull water below. 

A stupendous heaven-rending yell of baulked rage, 
furious cries, maledictions, a wild surge forward by the 
crowd at the rear, a wilder rush back by those upon the 
canal brink to avoid falling in, frantic shouts of "police, 
police," another rush, a splash, a splash, a splash, 
— and the water was a restless turmoil of indistinguish- 
able figures, floundering, bellowing, clambering, swal- 
lowing, blaspheming, intuit upon nothing but 
preserving their own miserable lives, frightened with 
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panic, crazed almost with dismay, a very Bedlam cast 
to bathe. 

The swimmer, supporting his burden, escaped easily 
in the huddle and confusion, landing at a squat stair- 
way by a lock. Robert had fainted. Dorrien was very 
spent, but secured speedy £ud. 

Within the hour Robert was in hospital. Within 
two hours Dorrien was a mile on his way to Holmoaks, 
walking. By three thirty o'clock Lord Robert was 
two miles on the road to Guess-the-name, driving. By 
three thirty-five of the same clock Dorrien was fast 
asleep in his bed, dreaming. By four the moon which 
had been shining brightly shone no longer. The night 
was very still. 



CHAPTER XV 

WHEEEIN THE 8TOBT MARKS TIME, TO ALLOW A LADY TO 
MAKE HEB BOW ON THE LAWN AT HOLMOAKS 

SOME three or four days later the Lady Gallantly 
was sitting on the big lawn at Holmoaks, in the 
midst of her family, relations and friends. All these 
were variously disposed around and about the person 
of Her Ladyship. 

. To make the family first. The Lady Gallantly, as 
has been remarked before, was sitting on the lawn ; this, 
however, in the interests of truth should be amended 
to, in a rocking-chair. Next to her was Guy, who 
having nothing more to do with the Lady Gallantly 
and this story, than happening to be her one and only 
son, may be dismissed out of hand from this chapter 
and the rest of the book. But, before he goes, it may 
be said in extenuation of his expulsion, that he was as 
charming a boy as ever ate at a sitting six of the 
Holmoaks cook's best afternoon tea-cakes, or coaxed 
(subsequently) Venus into looking for mice^m^.^^^^ 
nest in the Mtchen garden. 
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Venus and Susan, who of course rank above mere 
relations, were very much as usual, and, fortunately 
for the peace of their mother, who was composedly 
knitting a silk tie for her brother Bob, Venus's nose 
had not yet assimied that bulky excrescence, which the 
covert allusion to wasps so lately as the last paragraph 
renders imminent. 

Lord Robert, whom for convenience sake we will 
make head of the relations, (though if Lord Robert is 
not the family it might well be asked who is) after a 
day's shooting in some neighbouring coverts was lying 
at full length upon the grass. Lord Robert, who rue- 
fully had to confess that he was not as young as he 
was, a fact which was obtrusively patent, if one had had 
the good fortune to know him twenty years ago, was, 
in his own words, dead tired. He was also (though 
this description is not in his own words and is in fact 
quite informal) dressed in a dark brown shooting suit, 
that smelt of the heather and fitted in very harmonious- 
ly with his general appearance, which from the triple 
rows of nails in his boots to the dark moustache and 
still darker hair (the latter seventy- three and a half 
inches by exact tip to toe measurement from the afore- 
said nails) proclaimed him an English gentleman. To 
conclude, Lord Robert who, being three parts asleep, 
has mercifully no notion of the liberties which are being 
taken with his personal appearance, was lying with his 
head upon his right arm, and from the comfortable way 
in which he was breathing might have been to all pur- 
poses fast asleep in his room next the bath room. 

Robert Broadacre, like his cousin Guy, may be dealt 
with in almost as summary a fashion. He will occasion- 
ally figure in the story ; he has, as is known, figured 
already, but he is not one of the chief actors. In fact, 
were he, in his father's opinion, to meet with his deserts, 
he might find himself hard put to it to secure even a job 
as scene shifter. At the time of writing he is lying in 
a hammock, still something the worse for his escapade 
and hardly deserving, the scapegrace, the assiduous 
fanning of his sister Wanda. 
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Wanda. — ^How that name will echo through these 
pages ! and what a task have we here ! First to depict 
a lady, then to endow her with interesting conversation. 
No milk and water Miss here, if you please. Previously 
(though it is for the first time of mentioning) we 
brought her out and chaperoned her through her first 
season. We presented her at court ; attended the ball 
given in her honour, and escorted her to her first big 
dinner. When she fell in love we were there; through 
all the stages too, madly, desperately, hopelessly. 
Afterwards she had to be picked up and nursed and 
coddled back to her senses again. This brings us to 
the present tinve. And later on there will come the real 
thing, deep, passionate, soul-stirring love, ending with 
marriage bells and the delights of living happily ever 
afterwards. What a programme! Shall we carry it 
out, I wonder, or will the piece be changed.'^ Who 
knows? Time alone can show. Well, Wanda, we have 
given you a very fine send off. Let us to business. 

Lady, fair Lady, dame of high degree, with no dead- 
lier instrimient than a sixpenny bottle of ink from the 
village shop, my pen presumes — the impudence of these 
creatures nowadays! — to render account of a lady's 
looks. Ambitious pen ! Were you reared in an atmos- 
phere of silks and flounces? Have you any truck with 
flowers and scents and boudoir secrets? What stock 
have you to trade? A "J" pen whispering of rebel- 
lious locks and slender Roman noses ! Out on it, holder. 
Play the pen. Gird up your ink. She is but a girl. 
Attend. Ladies, gentlemen, all, attend. My "J" pen 
speaks 

"The lady Wanda's eyes are like the sheen that 
glistens on a forest pool, its depths unfathomable. The 
lady's lips and mouth, the petals of a woodland flower, 
that sink to sleep beneath the western sun. The lady's 
ears would grace the coral store that clings about a 
Southern Ocean isle. The lady's hair, I can but liken 
to the purest silk, that trails its threads as filmiest 
gossamer, in the evening breeze. The la-d^'^ N^\Rfc Sa 
like to nothing but the lapping oi \-\ife ^a\.^T xwflAH^ 
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timbers of an island wharf. The lady's form is — 
Heavens! My inspiration fails." 

Well done, little pen; you have aimed at a goddess, 
and brought down a woman, with eyes and form and 
features fashioned much as poets and lovers (and 
novelists too, it seems) would fashion eyes and form and 
features all the world about. Exit my alphabetical 
pen! 

After which illimiinating description it would be as 
well to add that when we first met Wanda (long before 
this chapter begins) she gave promise of unusual 
beauty ; so much so, that passers-by instead of minding 
their own business, like all right minded passers-by do, 
invariably turned round, and would stand gazing after 
her for as long as they could conveniently keep her in 
sight, without appearing as rude, as they undoubtedly 
were. When she had irrevocably disappeared, the fol- 
lowing conversation or something very like it would 
generally ensue: 

"Fine giri, that!'' 

"Yes, uncommonly fine. Good figure, hadn't she?" 

"You bet; all those high breeders have. Did you 
notice her eyes ?" 

**I should just think I did. Sort of innocent startled 
look in them, as if they didn't know how blue they 



were." 



"How did you like her mouth?" 

**0h, so so. Lips too close together to suit me, you 
know ; and I like 'em to show their teeth a bit, too." 

"Ducks of ears though. Reminds me of those chips 
of coral stuff you get at Margate." 

"A bit tall, don't you think? Five nine I should 
say." 

"Hardly ; I should give her an inch less. It suits her 
though. I never saw a girl walk better in my life. Ah, 
there's my bus ; well, good-bye. Brown. See you at the 
Bank on Monday." 

"Good-bye, Jones, we are due at Hampton Court 
next Saturday, aren't we?" 

"Yes." 
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"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

Last of all file in the friends. What a legion of 
friends the Lady Gallantly has! Quite true, and she 
makes more wherever she goes; but on the particular 
day, which has been chosen as the setting for the par- 
ticular party, now under discussion, there was only 
one there, who apart frcnn the family and relations 
could be included in the category of friends. And 
this one was quite an old friend — Dorrien Carfax to be 
sure; yet though we start out with him just a dozen 
chapters ago, there nowhere seems to be any description 
of him. Rather an oversight ! Never mind. That can 
soon be remedied. Speak for yourself, Dorrien. We 
will suppose that you have just enlisted. Sergeant, 
give me the papers. 

"Private Dorrien Carfax 

Height 6 feet 2 inches. 

Chest measurement . . . . 44 inches. 

Complexion Sun-burnt. 

Hair and Moustache . . Fair, Waving. 

Eyes Blue. 

Teeth Sound. 

Nose Medium. 

Chin Square. 

Marks of identification . . Mole on left shoulder 

blade." 

*'Much obliged to you. Sergeant. Here's a shilling 
to drink the King's health." 

^Thank you kindly. Sir. You're a gentleman, you 
are.' 



• • • • • 



"Gwen," said Lord Robert, raising himself on his 
elbow, "I think I'll take a cup of tea." 

"Very thoughtful of you. Bob; you wouldn't take 
any notice, when I asked you before. I'll have some 
freah made. Children, find Morley." 

A minute or two elapsed and Morley came out from 
the hall door, severely escorted by Susan and Venus. 

"His Lordship wants some more tea, Morley. Have 
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a fresh pot made, please and — ^yes — some more cream." 

**Robert, my boy, how are you feeling to-day?'* said 
Lord Robert, looking towards his son. 

"Oh, so, so. Father; my shoulder is still pretty stiff 
and I can't walk much yet." 

"Don't you believe liim. Father; he is ever so much 
better. He walked all the way to the stables with me 
after lunch, didn't he, Mr. Carfax?" 

"Yes, Miss Broadacre." 

**Did the doctor see you to-day?" resumed Lord 
Robert. 

"Yes." 

"What did he say?" 

"Said I'd be about again in a few days' time." 

"Hm." 

"Father," enquired Wanda, after her brother had 
hobbled off to the house, "I want to ask you something ; 
will you promise to say *yes'?" 

"Depends what it is, my dear." 

"Well, do you think you will say *yes'?" 

"Can't possibly say till I've heard what it is. Just 
like a woman; they are all the same, aren't they, Gwen? 
Never will give themselves away." 

The Lady Gallantly continued to knit without an- 
swering, from which one may argue she failed to hear 
the last remark. 

"Well, Father, may I ride Tinker to-morrow? Mr. 
Carfax says she is quite safe. Tailor has gone dead 
lame." 

"Of course you may if that's the case. Why, bless 
my heart, little woman, why all this beating about the 
bush? I'm not an ogre." 

"No, but you looked so cross just now at Robert. 
I was afraid you were in a bad temper. Father, why 
are you so severe with Robert now? It wasn't his fault 
his horse ran away with him, when he got hurt. 

"Looked cross, did I? Hm. Little girls must 

"I know. Mind their own business and all that sort 
of thing. But Father, you forget ; I am not a little girl 
&nj longer* I shall be twenty-one "next birthday, and 
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Aunt 6wen says you are a woman when you are 
eighteen and that's nearly three years ago. She was 
married at seventeen, weren't you, Mother?" 

"Isn't it time, my dear," said Lord Robert, "that 
you stopped calling your aunt mother? It is rather 
awkward, you know, for strangers; they cannot make 
the relationship out at all." 

The girl ran hurriedly across to the Lady Gallantly 
and dropped on her knees at her side, disturbing Susan, 
who had hitherto occupied that position. 

"Aunt Gwen, father doesn't want me to call you 
mother any more. Tell him ; tell him ; I must — always 
— always. I could not live without a mother ; if father 
does not like me calling you mother, he should have 
kept my real mother alive, and besides" — she was back 
again curtesying archly to Lord Robert, — "besides. 
Father, I am only a little girl, you know, who has to 
mmd her own business." 

Carfax, who was the only observer of the scene, 
watched the Lady Gallantly drop at least three stitches 
in succession, and then pause to view the little episode 
of the curtsey. 

Her father every inch of her, thought Lady Gal- 
lantly. Her father all over, reflected Carfax. 

Whatever Lord Robert's thoughts were, he managed 
to keep them to himself; certainly they got no further 
than the bottom of his tea cup, which being by this time 
quite empty, was not likely to disclose the whereabouts 
of any of its mental visitants. At length he looked 
up. 

"You may call your aunt ^mother,' Wanda," he said, 
"and," — ^he spoke as it were under a sudden impulse — 
"give me a kiss, Wanda, and I will let you have any- 
thing you like in reason for a present." 

"Promise, Father?" 

*'Yes, I promise." 

"I want two things then, Father; the first is very 
easy and — and if you like I'll give you two kisses tQ 
make up for the second." 

"Tito Jbsses, then," 
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You've promised, haven't you, Father?" 
"Yes, I've promised." 
"Number 1. is, not to be cross with Robert any 



more." 



"I'll try, my dear," he said gravely. 

Number 2. is, may I have Tinker for my very very 
own?" 

The answer to Number 2, which was yes, was stifled 
in one of those tremendous hugs, which all fathers, who 
are dear, kind, good daddies, and are able and willing 
to pay for Tinkers and Tailors (and dressmakers as 
well, if you please) accept as tributes from their daugh- 
ters; and surely were all rate-paying as pleasant a 
task the tax-collector would have a very soft billet 
indeed. 

"Tinker is my own, my very own. Dear old Tinker! 
How I do love you! Tinker and Father and Aunty 
Gwen, I have you all, all to myself now. How happy 
I am ! Father, what a happy world it is ; why am I so 
happy? Just fancy! Tinker is my very own I must 
go and get some carrots. Where is Robert? Ccmie 
along, Mr. Carfax. Let's all go to the stables. One 
more kiss, please, Father. You have been a very good 
dad indeed, and I'll never forget it. I never will, really. 
I believe I love you more than Tinker; yes, I'm sure I 
do — ever so much more than Tinker." 

"Complete discomfiture of an elderly landed proprie- 
tor," remarked Lord Robert, as his daughter hastened 
away with Carfax in search of her brother. "Do well 
for the 'Sporting and Dramatic,' wouldn't it, Gwen? 
She's only in love with her father at present, but 
there'll be the devil to pay when the right man comes 
along. She's well over that affair with young Craw- 
ley, I suppose?" 

"Yes," replied Lady Gallantly, "but she's a mere 
child, still. No one would take her for more than 
eighteen; she has never had a chance mewed up here 
in the coimtry." 

"She's a Broadacre though, to the tips of her fingers, 
isn't she, Gwen?" 
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^^I am afraid she is," rejoined Lady Gallantly. 
"Hullo! Afraid, are you, why?" 

The Lady Gallantly laid her knitting down on her lap. 

"You know. Bob, I have always told you that I think 
you made a mistake first in keeping her so much to her- 
self — she knows nothing of life beyond a ball or two, 
and then in not telling her about her mother. The scan- 
dal has blown over years ago now. You will have to 
let her know sometime, and every day's delay only 
makes it harder. Look at our own lives. Bob, and 
think what a mess we have made of them; I was just 
such a girl as Wanda there, happy as the day is long. 
You and the family made me marry Vincent. I bear 
no malice Bob; you all did it for the best, no doubt, 
but Vincent was the wrong man and I was the wrong 
woman. How wrong I dare hardly think. I don't 
think I breathed freely till the day we buried him at 
Wreysted. And this, if you please, is the charming 
Lady Gallantly, idol of society, patroness of half a 
hundred charitable institutions, and universal godsend 
to every poor hack of a scribbler in search for a para- 
graph to please the multitude." 

"Stop, Gwen, don't speak like that; it hurts." 

"Hurts, Bob ; of course it hurts ; when will you men 
learn? Why you if anyone should have known better. 
You married a child yourself, and she " 

"Don't Gwen, there's a good girl. I was a young 
fool, but it has cost me the best part of my life. Ten 
years to settle down after Eton ; ten more to forget her ; 
and I was forty-two last month. 

"Did you ever hear where she went?" 

"No," he replied. "Two years after the divorce I 
tried to find her again; but it was useless; every clue 
failed. I have an idea she went to Australia. There 
is Wanda back from the stables; she grows more like 
her mother every day. Look here, Gwen, you'll help 
me with my little girl, won't you? There must be no 
wrong man with her." 

"I'U do my best. Bob, of course, but you ought to 
teU her.'' 
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"I can't, Gwen ; that's straight. It was all my fault, 
too, and I'm her father. I'll tell her husband, when she 
marries; he's sure to be a good chap and will under- 
stand." 

The Lady Gallantly sighed. "I am certain you are 
making a mistake ; supposing she met her mother some- 
where?" 

"Impossible," rejoined Lord Robert, "how could she? 
Besides, even if she did, she would never recognise her. 
I can't destroy her happiness with all her life before 
her. Though she thinks she is dead, her mother is a 
real living thing to her; she carries that locket she 
found in my study about with her everywhere. It 
would be too cruel." 

^^You are making a mistake. Bob, I am sure. Life, 
I think, is a kind of game of Hide and Seek. We 
elders hide most of the bitter things from our children 
and teach them to seek for the sweet. They brought 
us up in this same way. You found most of your things 
at Eton and during those ten years." 

"Nonsense, Gwen, you are beginning to moralise." 

"Wait a moment. Bob ; it is getting late and we must 
go in. We went to seek for love and the things love 
brings, didn't we?" 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

"Well," said Lady Gallantly, rising from her chair, 
and laughing unnaturally, "I've not done badly, have 
I? I've found a second husband." 

Lord Robert shuddered. 

"My God, Gwen," he said, "how you must have 
suffered." 



CHAPTER XVI 

WANDA 

UPON a sunny lightsome September morning, not at 
all an outrageous number of days later, Miss 
Wanda Broadacre was busily employed in her boudoir. 
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**Come here, Venus," siud Wanda, very severely, lay- 
ing down her pen and quite cutting herself off from the 
ne'er-do-well's regard behind a bowl of roses on the writ- 
ing-table. 

"Ah," she exclaimed, burying and re-burying her face 
in the deep rosy nest. "Ah ! ah !" Venus, be it mentioned, 
while this flowery interment is in progress was Wanda's 
peculiar body-guard and attendant; Susan having 
specially attached herself for doggy service under Lady 
Grallantly. 

Venus approached, wagging a propitiatory tail. 

"You have been hunting, Venus," said Wanda. "Now 
don't contradict me ; you have been hunting ; you know 
you have. You are a very wicked dog, a very wicked 
Dinkleydoodlum indeed, and you have upset my best 
flower-pot. I shall have to tell Mother how naughty you 
are. Now go and wipe you feet upon the mat. No nice 
lady dog ever thinks of entering a room without seeing 
that her paws are perfectly clean first." 

The very wicked dog humbling her eyes to the carpet 
made a dejected retirement to the mat, where she mas- 
saged her paws after the approved human fashion. 

"Are you a good dog now ?" asked Wanda inquisitor- 
ially upon the reprobate's return. 

**Yes," wagged Venus. 

**Then you may watch sister write her letters." 

Venus, brutishly impervious to the envy, hatred, mal- 
ice, and horrid uncharitableness, so distinguishing an 
epistolary concession would have fomented in any bache- 
lor hearts (had they, the eligible owners thereof, hap- 
pened to be there) went leisurely to sleep at Wanda's 
feet. 

The pen scratched and glided and inked itself, times 
and again without number. What a pen that was ! The 
hero of ten thousand letters, a pen with a past, a pen 
with a history, a mutiny pen. Had not Lord Robert's 
father brought it from India? Else whence hailed that 
delicate filigree enrichment on its silvery snake-like con- 
volutions ? Whence the red-blood jewel flaming in its aer- 
pent'5 head? Whepce the wblile poXftxvc^ o\ \\^»sas^- 
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ting its owner's thoughts, thoughts past, thoughts pre- 
sent, thoughts future — ^to another, some lurking author 
perchance, and so by him as a present to his readers. 
Alack! Alack! Could but our pens speak. What tales 
would they not have to tell! Of heart-blots and soul- 
smudges, of love and love's tears, of sorrow and sorrow's 
laughter, of all the chances and happenings of this frail 
mortal life, and of death, would the pen's recital be. No 
thought, I trow, is a secret to the pen that writes it 
down. 

It was Wanda's property then this pen — ^the snake- 
pen. But hers it had not always been. With the snake- 
pen Wanda's mother had written that baleful letter, an- 
nouncing to Lord Robert that his wife was a wife no 
more — for that she had fled away compromising herself 
in fear of his, her husband's, cruelty. With the snake- 
pen he in his turn had writ a stem immitigable refusal 
to her plaintive intercession for the child, the girl child, 
"Oh, give me Wanda, and let the boy be yours." With 
the snake-pen too to others had he exposed the malif^nant 
tidings of his wife's flight: to his lawyers, who had hem- 
med and hummed and scratched their legal polls, and 
counselled divorce: to Lady Gallantly, who accepted 
the devil's doings as she found them, without a murmur, 
and played the supposititious mother, to the motherless 
children, Wanda and Robert, for her brother's sake, and 
because that she was then no mother herself : to the family, 
that most respectable of bugbears, who had croaked omi- 
nously that the marriage would be a failure, who shook 
their scandalised heads in charitable horror, when the 
marriage was a failure, and who overlooked the mani- 
fold contributing part, undertaken by themselves, to 
make it from the start an absolute unconditional failure, 
as closed-corporation families always do, and have done, 
and will continue to do, from this time forth for ever- 
more. Amen. But of that to come. Our dealings lie 
now with Wanda, and the snake-pen. 

Snake-pen, snake-pen, silver girdled snake-pen, thou 
art the unraveller now to thy mistress' thoughts, as to 
the past, as to the present, as to — ^hal ha! will thy pro- 
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phecy reach to that? — ^Yea, and why not? — as to the 
future. 

Retail then Wanda's past. 

I am a little girl, a big little girl, for I was eight years 
old yesterday. Daddy took me for a treat all the way 
on his big brown horse, to see the red men meet to ride 
after a fox. Poor Daddy ! Binko, that's Daddy's horse, 
fell over a wire hedge, and Daddy bumped his head in a 
ditch, and dirtied his lovely new red coat. Daddy was 
so cross. He says that he is black and blue all over, and 
it would be dreadful if he never became white again. 
When Daddy is not cross I pull his moustache. If I pull 
very hard he squeals and says Damn, which is a part of 
the river Thames, only Robert C€uinot find it in the geo- 
graphy book. 

We do lessons with Miss Spettigrew. The world is 
round like an orange, and full of good people and bad 
people. All the good people go to Heaven, which is a 
lovely place somewhere between the earth and the moon, 
but no one, not even Daddy, seems to know what happens 
to the bad people. Robert says that they are all burnt 
up and become cinders, but Robert must be wrong, be- 
cause they could not be burnt if they died in the summer 
time when there are never any fires about. One day I 
asked Daddy, whether Mother (not Aunt Gwen, who is 
only my play-mother) could have gone to Heaven, if she 
had been very very bad before she died. Daddy did not 
know how to answer, and looked for so long into the 
fire, that I thought he must have fallen asleep. When he 
woke up it was time to go to bed, and he gave me three 
lovely kisses (two more than usual: Daddy kisses beau- 
tifully !) but quite forgot to tell me about mother. How- 
ever he took us both to church the next day, which was 
very nice of him, as Daddy is so good that he hardly 
ever goes to church, and all the bad people have to go 
regularly in order to become better. 

I am older now. When I am quite grown up I shall 
be able to do just what I like ; eat what I like, go to bed 
when I like, get up when I like, read what I like : There 
ynJl be no horrid music practising, lio ^^a^ ^^^Cc^^g:^^ 
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no saying you must do that and you mayn't do this, and 
you ought to do a third thing, but I shall marry (that 
comes after falling in love, which father says is the easiest 
thing in the world next to falling out of it; I wonder 
what he means) and have a real husband, who will take 
me to the Opera, and give me diamonds and flowers, and 
love me very very very much — three verys all at once ! — 
like the beautiful princess in the fairy books. If he does 
not love me properly I shall divorce him, and he will 
have to find a new wife, and I shall be very particular 
about choosing another husband, so as not to make the 
same mistake over again. 

Father has given me a white pony with black stockings 
on his legs. Tom takes me for rides. Tom is the head- 
coachman. He has a red face and has been at Holm- 
oaks for seventeen years. His nose has been so exposed 
to the wind that it is even redder than his face, and when 
it is cold it becomes almost blue like a blackbird's egg. 
Aunt Gwen declares that he tipples. I asked General 
Boresome at luncheon what 'tipples' was (We call him 
Mr. Turkey Cock; Lady Boresome of course is Mrs. 
Turkey Cock), and he gave a big cluck, cluck, and said 
"Dear me, young lady, what an extraordinary question 
to ask !" As if any question could be extraordinary, the 
silly old thing! He never answered, and I slipped a 
spoonful of salt into his whiskey and soda, when he was 
not looking. He spluttered dreadfully, and Morley had 
to give him two more glasses before he recovered. 

Why, oh! why, is mother dead? Other girls have 
mothers ; even Florrie Mackenzie, the postman's blind lit- 
tle girl has a mother. Is it wicked to envy her, I wonder? 
God they say is good and kind and loving, but how can 
I love God, if He has killed my mother, and how can He 
be a loving God? There are so many questions I want 
to ask. Aunt Gwen tells me some things, but only some 
things, and she I am sure is not altogether happy. Father 
does too, but father is just dear father; and Robert, dear 
old Robert, seems to be always at school or ill or some- 
thing, and to no one, no, nobody, nobody, not even to 
a f atiier pr » brother can a girl without c^ mother say all 
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she wants to say. Last night I dreamt of mother, my 
dream mother. She kissed me and looked so, so beautiful, 
and stroked my hair. ^^Ghx>d night, sweet heart," she 
called, and I woke up crying. 

Dinners are so stupid. All the men are dressed like 
black-beetles, and all the women like grasshoppers. Mr. 
Blackbeetle says ^Will you have some salt?" Miss Grass- 
hopper answers **Yes, please." Mr. Beetle says, "Isn't 
the weather beastly?" Miss Hopper replies, "Yes, but 
I hope it will clear up soon." My Beetle last night was 
horrid* Just because I am a girl and not properly out 
yet, he would not talk to me, not even about the weather, 
and almost went to sleep in the entree. I longed to stick 
a big hat pin into him to wake him up. I told mother 
(I mean Aunt Gwen) about him afterwards. She says 
liiat all men are brutes, and that we must just make the 
best we can of the nice ones, and not bother about the 
nasty ones. But why are there so many nasty ones? 
They all stare too so rudely. What right have they to 
stare at us? We are not put out for show. Of course 
there are two kinds of stares : nice stares which we like, 
and the other stares, which we don't like. I could 
kill some of them when they look at me as they do. Ugh ! 
how I hate them ! 

I am to be presented next week by Aunt Gwen. I am 
so excited that I hardly know whether to sit down, or 
walk about, or laugh or cry. The dress has come. 
Father says I shall be the toast of the town ; but it won't 
be me ; it will be my dress. It really is too too lovely for 
words, and cost I don't know how much. I am dreadfully 
nervous too : supposing I tripped up, and fell over, what 
would the Queen say! She would have a fit at least. 
There is to be a big ball later on, and I shall be "out." 
What a ridiculous little word it is, and yet it means so 
much: no more schoolroom teas, long dresses, hair up, 
and an allowance (such a big one; Dad is a perfectly 
lovely father) ; but then I shall be a child no longer, and 
shall I be happy? I do so want to be happy, and it is 
such a big unknown world. When they propose too, 
what shall I say? I shall sink iiAo >3Rfe \pwaA ^v^&a. 
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fright, or run away, or do something quite dreadful. 
Were we to propose to them it might be better: but no, 
I think not ; supposing he ran away, or accepted, or said 
no, it would be just too awful — and — and I don't think 
a really nice woman could ever actually quite propose 
herself. 

The present. 

Wanda's room is girdled with flowers; with flowers, 
with flowers, is her room girdled. Her bosom is ever set 
with flowers; with roses she beauteously adometh the 
beauty of her form. The flowers she loveth greatly. As 
the dew thirsteth for the verdant grass, as the water-lily 
panteth for the moisture of the pond, so yeameth Wanda 
for the flowers of the field. All things Wanda loveth. 
The birds of the air : see how they nestle at her window 
side! See how she feedeth them with crumbs from her 
hand, and how they startle forth in wintry song at her 
coming! Wanda loveth the birds. The horses of the 
paddock: how whinny they at her approach! How 
gently she caresseth their arching necks, and what hidden 
tales whispereth she not into their hearkening ears! 
Wanda loveth the horses. Now she plungeth deep into 
the deep pools of the lake, and maketh swimming acquain- 
tance with the little peoples of the water. Now she re- 
clineth 'neath the shading trees, upon the summer mar- 
gin of the banks, and watcheth musingly the ruffings of 
the wavelets, and the shy dartings of the little fish. 
Wanda loveth the waters. All nature Wanda loveth. All 
nature loveth Wanda. Will nature grant thee no man, 
Wanda, to love thee for thyself? 

The future. 

Have I a heart? What is a heart? — except a fleshy 
thing that beats and throbs and tells the time of day to 
all my feelings. Am I a woman? What is a woman? — 
except a common drudge who moils and slaves and drives 
a shackled life, and bears men babes. Have I a heart? 
Yes ; a heart I have. I have found my heart. It saith 
unto me *Thou shalt love.' But whom shall I love? And 
when shall I love? And where shall I love? And what is 
lovep Can this be love, that everywhere I see around? 
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This truck and barter of a woman's soul for pelf, for 
place, for makeshift honour, costly homes, for ladyships 
— a worldly marriage? Shame ! That is not love. Can 
men respect us so? Can we them honour thus? That is 
no woman's part. Her part is higher, surely, to ennoble 
men ; not drag them down, but drag them up ; up, up, I 
cry, to greater things, and so uplifting shall she then 
exalt herself to heights she never dreamed of. 

Am I a woman? Yes. A woman I am. I have found 
my womanhood. It saith unto me ^Thou shalt be wom- 
anly.' But how shall I be? And when shall I be? 
And where shall I be? And what is womanliness? 
Can this be womanliness? This is petty huckstering of 
a woman's charms, whereby to snare and lullaby the sillier 
part of men? This chaffering for husbands in the social 
mart, as daws peck up their food? Can this be woman- 
liness? God forbid! Can thus men honour women? 
God forbid again! Have we no pride? Have we no 
honour too, except the honour of our purity? To that 
we hold, and holding, God forbid, once more, that we let 
men encroach. For men's honour is not women's. Our 
woman's nature ever takes the weaker part — and suffers. 
Men dictate. Yet could we but all hold together and be 
womanly, we might outman the men, and send them at 
the run to draft anew this riddled code of honour that 
they foist upon our womanish disunitedness. 

And what means it all, this life of woman? God 
knows. I know not ! And yet I hug the thought, that 
deep within our souls is hid the clue — ^'tis wifehood, 
motherhood, the home : there stands our post. If we go 
seeking out beyond, and strive in manly things with men, 
we lose our castle, and they'll come hulking in. What's 
lost 'tis hard to gain ; what's gained we hold, with power 
to gain yet more. But if that gain o'er steps our natural 
sphere, the gain is nil; in fact 'tis downright loss, that 
cannot be retrieved. 

Therefore, it seems, whatever woman is, she must be 
womanly : which does subsist in love and pity, gentleness 
with strength, and something further still, the brav^VsKt- 
self to all the world, mixing Yiet \v^a.TV ^xA ^wi^ «sA 
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thought with man, to whom she lends herself, his comple- 
ment, as body unto body, can she but find a noble bor- 
rower. Whence mingled issue comes, of mind, and soul, 
and heart, and flesh, the woman's glory, man's rejected 
part, for his imworthiness the sacrifice — ^the part of 
motherhood. 

For woman has not fallen. That is a myth, of Eve 
and Adam; invented by man, and hidden in aeons of 
mouldering time. 



CHAPTER XVII 

BEING THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER THE BOOK MAY BE 
SAID TO BE NEAELY OUT OF ITS TEENS 

IN the course of the following week The Lady Gal- 
lantly and party returned to town. The newspapers 
gave the date as Tuesday; but they were twenty-four 
hours out, as the under-footman, who tipped them the in- 
formation, forgot to make an allowance of one day in fa- 
vour of September; the usual number of course being 
thirty-one. 

It also duly appeared from the same sources that the 
Lady Gallantly had been shopping in Bond Street with 
her brother Lord Broadacre, and that she was then wear- 
ing a tailor-made costume of brown serge, that suited her 
admirably. They might have added had they the mind 
to do so, that Lord Robert's costume was, like his sister's, 
tailor-made ; and that it suited him admirably : also that 
his tailor was So-and-So in Hanover Street, and that 
her tailor was the dressmaker with the French name near 
Sloane Square: likewise that his cutter was Robinson, 
who earned two hundred shillings a week and lived at 
Putney, coming in every morning by the 7.10 train; 
and in conclusion that, as the house in Park Lane was still 
in the hands of the painters, Lord Broadacre and his sis- 
ter and Wanda dined at The Carlton with Dorrien and 
Guy, who was going back to Eton — Vorse luck!' — ^the 
next day* All oi which is Tathex by tl^ft vay. 
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Dorrien, after the dinner, which, as just foreshadowed, 
had such a narrow squeak of gettinjSf itself into the 
papers, bade good-bye to his hostess and her brother, and 
Wanda, not to forget his small charge Guy ; and turning 
west — somewhat disconsolately it must be owned (the 
poles themselves are not more removed than mansions in 
Park Lane and bed-sitting-rooms in Chelsea) — quickly 
made his way through the Haymarket and along Pic- 
cadilly, till he paused to watch the scene at the top of St. 
James' Street. 

A loafer sidled up. "Beg pardin. Sir. You couldn't 
let a cove 'ave a shilling. It's mortal cold o' nights. Sir, 
and — " Dorrien felt for his worldly wealth — five pounds. 
Clothes have to be paid for even if one lives in Park 
Lane. The man shuffled forward a step. "I've three 
kids at 'ome ; honour bright. Sir, I 'ave ; I — " 

**You are unemployed, I suppose?" enquired Carfax. 

"Yes, Sir," replied the man. 

"Here's a shilling," said Carfax grimly ; **8o am I." 

**Gawd bless you, Sir," the man whined hypocritically : 
Carfax turned fiercely upon him. "Keep your Grod to 
yourself, damn you," he exclaimed. Which is a some- 
what curious way of being charitable, is it not? 

"Hansom, Sir," called out a driver, who had watched 
the scene with interest. 

"Hyde Park Comer, Sloane Street and King's Road, 
Chelsea; here you are, Sir. There's room for one out- 
side," cried the omnibus conductor. 

"A two-penny ride on a bus, or a hansom to my palace 
in Chelsea," muttered Carfax hoarsely between his teeth. 

"What's the fare to Chelsea, driver?" he enquired. 

"Half a crown, Sir." *Some swell,' thought the 
driver ; *he's good for an extra tanner.' 

"Right you are," Carfax cried and jumped in. 

The driver waited for the traffic to pass before turning 
his horse into Piccadilly. The moment's delay lost him 
a passenger. 

In the hansom with Carfax were Common-Sense and 
Swelled Head. The three were squeezed in very tl^lvM^> 
but this did not prevent their taWmg Vo^^^HJwet. ^iAso^r 
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mon-Sense opened the dialogue, ^^ou're a fool, you 
cannot afford it ; you can't play the rich man on nothing 
a year." 

"Yes,** replied Swelled Head, "that is all very well, 
but you forgot I have been staying at Hohnoaks, and 
been living on the fat of the land for months. I am in 
evening dress too £Lnd look as good as anyone else. Be- 
sides it is too late now; you have taken the hansom. 
The man will only laugh at you, if you get out." 

Carfax pressed his lips closely together; laughed 
grimly ; swore perhaps ; and was on the pavement again. 

"Here's your fare," he said; "I think I will go by 
bus after all. Which is the one for Chelsea?" 

Carfax spoke calmly; but swells, who dine at The 
Carlton, and finish up with a supper of London dirt be- 
fore their cabmen, make but a poor meal for their pains. 

**The blue one, Sir," the driver answered, eyeing his 
half-crown doubtfuUv^ as if uncertain of the genuineness 
of the metal. 

**Good-night, driver," called out Carfax cheerily. Is 
cheerily the right word, or can it be a misspeUing for 
sternly? 

"Good-night," replied the driver, and as Carfax 
sprang upon the foot-board of his omnibus, the cabman 
added to himself : "Well, you're a rum card ; you are," 
a remark which Dorrien could have echoed with justice 
from the bottom of his heart. 

Carfax reached his lodging by eleven o'clock. Most 
of the way he had been wedged between a navvy, the 
worse for liquor, and a stout apple-faced woman with a 
basket of onions and grocery upon her lap. All three 
dismounted at the same place. As the stout woman 
alighted the navvy reeled against her and the basket 
rolled into the mud. Carfax picked up the onions and 
restored the basket to its owner; while the navvy sat upon 
the kerb and cursed softly, at himself — and at the 
woman — ^and at Carfax. The rain was falling thinly. 
. ..... •• 

Twelve o'clock the next mominfir and the national 
game of Hide and Seek was in full swing. The Seekers 
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were plying a roaring trade, and nowhere was the game 
faster or more furious than in London. 

"Hide and Seek. Seek and Hide." What a game it 
is! Wealthy love, happiness, a bare living, a snug in- 
come, some beggar's crust — are all to be had for the look- 
ing. Seek away. Seek away. The game is well worth 
the candle. 

Are not we all players too? Fate, the universal Hider, 
permits no spectators. The blind man tapping his way 
along the pavement. He's in : only he can't see to play, 
poor devil! So is the great lady rolling placidly along 
in her electric brougham. She's in. You are in too, Mrs. 
Humdrum. Were not you at the Stores all day yester- 
day, looking for a present for your eldest daughter, whom 
you are just about to marry to young Mr. Suburban, 
junior partner in Hurry and Scurry's in the City ; such 
a nice well-connected young fellow, is he not? Just so! 
and would you not have given your eyes to have been 
mentioned as one of the guests at Lady Social Intelli- 
gence's magnificent ball last night? 

It was twelve o'clock then, and Dorrien, as he walked 
up Bond Street, might have been excused for wondering 
why seven years dodging about as a minor piece, had 
carried him no further towards a directorship in the na- 
tional tourney. Ambitious people, however, who at 
twenty-four years of age look for something more tangi- 
ble than a little under five pounds in cash, suff^er at times 
acutely from the popular complaint of the "blues." And 
Carfax, whose attack this morning was a very severe one 
indeed, quite forgot three things which all successful 
players at Hide and Seek set great reliance upon. 

These are a truly notably triumvirate. Experience, 
Friendship, Youth; and the three partners, who are all 
old hands at the game, were very careful to accompany 
Carfax on his morning walk ; yes, to the very foot of that 
unpretentious brown door, which in spite of the irresolute 
way in which he regarded it, seemed from his manner to 
be the goal, for which he had set out, the best part of an 
hour ago, from his secluded lodging in CheUeo., 

The door belonged to a lio\ise, sv\Ma\.^dL \u cpcl^ ^^ *^^ 
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side streets a hundred yards or so north of the junction 
between Old and New Bond Street. Carfax examined 
the door attentively. There was a niunber on it, which 
need not be mentioned. A knocker, a small electric bell 
and a brass plate were its only ornament. I forgot ; there 
was of course a handle to the door; and the brass plate 
was engraved with a name — ^Madame Crispe. Below the 
name, in slanting capitals, was the single word — Palmist. 

The triumvirate rallied their forces. The senior part- 
ner. Experience, would have nothing to do with it at all, 
and said so in many words — "You're a fool. You're only 
wasting your money. They are all himibugs. Have you 
not seen their exposure in the daily papers?" 

The senior partner's eldest son. Friendship, through 
the mediimi of a letter from the Lady Gallantly, wrote, 
"Be sure and go and see her. She's a perfect witch." 
The junior partner, Youth, took the bull by the horns, 
and rang the electric bell. 

Carfax was immediately ushered into a small room, 
facing the street. He sat down. He and Experience 
were agreeably surprised. They had expected a frowsy 
room, with green curtains perhaps ; pictures of hands on 
the walls; a spider perchance, or a toad: something in 
fact uncanny and mysterious, with a touch of subdued 
light to give it backbone. 

They found nothing more creepy than a green cater- 
pillar, crawling across the stems of some fresh cut flowers. 
Certainly there was a canary in a cage, which was singing 
merrily away. But where are the frogs? Where is the 
spider? Where the skull with the broken tooth that 
rattles when it feels the draught? They must have van- 
ished up the chimney with those cheerful crackling 
flames ; or perhaps — of course, what an idiot I am. They 
were never there ! 

A pleasant featured middle-aged lady — Experience 
granted her forty years — Yes, we repeat: a pleasant 
featured middle-aged lady — came into the room. Ladies 
with titles undertake shops nowadays. May not a lady 
without a title try her hand at Palmistry? Croesus must 
have had some poor relations. 
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Carfax rose from his chair. ^'Madame Crisp^?" he 
said, interrogatively. 

Madame Crisi>e bowed. 

"Lady Gallantly told me to come and see you," con- 
tinued Carfax. 

"Oh, did she! How good of her," said Madame 
Crispe. "Please sit down. She has been so kind in send- 
ing me clients. I have read quite a number of her 
friends' hands. Her brother was here only last week. 
He consults me quite often." 

Carfax was a little surprised ; also a little pleased. We 
are all snobbish enough to follow more readily when 
titles, even if courtesy ones, lead the way. Experience 
was altogether nonplussed. "Members of Parliament 
consulting palmists ! Heavens ! What's the world com- 
ing to !" 

Carfax sat down at a small table by the light, and 
spread his hands out, palms uppermost, upon a tiny 
cushion covered with a handkerchief. 

"Now you will see," muttered Experience, "she'll bring 
out her stock-in-trade, cards and crystals and mediums 
and spirits." She did nothing of the sort. Her stock-in- 
trade was a silver pencil ; her medium, common sense, an 
exceptional gift of intuition — and Palmistry. 



CHAPTER XVin 

OF SOMETHING WHICH BEQUIBES MOBE THAN A FASSINO 

THOUGHT TO EXPLAIN IT AWAY 

• 

OH! you are going to travel ever so much," she 
began. Such a pleasant cheery voice, it was too. 
"Let me see, one, two, three, yes, three long travels; 
one quite soon, for about two years." 

Carfax said nothing and waited for more. The senior 
partner chuckled hoarsely, "I knew it," he said. "She'll 
give you a dark woman, a haivdsoixve ml^ wjA ^^^^ ^ 
jear; mark my words. It's jwsl cWc^ivft ^oxix \Bi»R»» 
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into the gutter. I'll do the same, my boy, any day of the 
week for half a crown, and throw in six children and a 
town house for the asking." 

"You won't travel with your own money though," con- 
tinued Madame Crispe. "Someone will employ you: 
some friend I think, who is interested in you. A very 
good friend, too, a man, whom you have met quite re- 
cently. Let me see. How old are you?" 

The pencil hopped from point to point about the hand. 
"Ten, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three or 
perhaps just twenty-four. Twenty-four, I should say 
— I am sometimes a little out in my dates. They are the 
most difficult things to tell." 

"Now," resinned Madame Crispe, "I am going to tell 
you a great fault. You lack self-confidence most ter- 
ribly. The want of it has spoilt your life so far. You 
are very ambitious ; but your ambition pulls you one way, 
and want of confidence keeps dragging you back. You 
must overcome it. You will overcome it. Sometimes go- 
ing to the opposite extreme you do a thing, which seems 
to argue over confidence in yourself ; and then you spend 
days and weeks torturing yourself with the fear that you 
have made a mistake." 

"Speak your mind out," she continued, "people will 
listen to you and abide by your opinion. Only you must 
give them the chance of knowing what it is. You are too 
sensitive to criticism; too self-conscious. It is not the 
usual thing to have to tell anyone. But you should go 
out of your way to put yourself forward. Don't mind 
if others do misconstrue your motives. Seek opportuni- 
ties of putting your foot into it, as one says. You 
won't actually do so; it is only that your want of confi- 
dence makes you think you will." 

"But how in the world do you know all of this?" Car- 
fax said in amazement. Experience reviled him bitterly. 
"She's only feeling her way; you are a fool to speak to 
her." But Youth would be served. 

Madame Crisp6 smiled. "You must not mind my 

laughing," she resiuned, "but all you men are just the 

same. You ataxt with the assumption tl;:i&t 1 xcLW&t be a 
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f rauJ or a humbug ; and then, when you hear what you 
know is true, you cannot rid yourself of the idea that 
there is trickery somewhere. Now don't, please, ask me 
any more questions for the present, but let me convince 
you. Your hand is just like reading a book." 

"Why?" said Carfax. 

"No questions, pleasey" answered Madame Crisp4 
with a smile ; and she returned to the silver pencil. 

"You were born," she paused, "when your parents 
were in great sorrow and difficulty. You were bom in 
a foreign country; not in Europe; somewhere very far 
away, and your father died about the time of your 
birth." 

"How in the name of " began Carfax. 

"Let me finish, please," said Madame Crisp^ quietly: 
"I will ask yoii a question when I want to, as I see you 
are convinced of my genuineness. 

"When quite a baby," she went on, **you came across 
the water. There is a long voyage marked in your hand 
about then. Nothing of importance happened in your life 
for some years; except that you had a very narrow 
escape of being killed. Do you see this square?" 

Carfax leaned forward and examined the small square 
which she traced out with her pencil. "Well, that," she 
continued, "means preservation from some great danger 
— shipwreck or fire or something of that nature. I don't 
think it can be shipwreck, because there is no water on 
your hand till much later. It must have been fire. Were 
you ever in a fire ?" 

"Yes, when I was quite a little chap. I don't remem- 
ber much about it. My mother pulled me out of bed 
when I was asleep. We were in lodgings at the time in 
London. The whole house was burnt down." 

"Ah, that's it then," said Madame Crispe. **Up till 
seventeen or eighteen your life was a quiet one, the 
ordinary English schoolboy's life; only you were very 
poor. I don't mean that you had not enough to eat. 
But every penny that was spent upon you had to be 
considered." 

Carfax nodded his head. 
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"Since then your life has been opening out; but you 
have not been able even yet to shake off the effect of those 
early years. You were not understood properly. Those 
with whom you were in contact suppressed you, and you 
gained such a poor opinion of your own powers, that 
you hardly dared move a finger to do anything for your- 
self : and so in time you accepted the explanation of your- 
self as useless; though aU the while you were uncon- 
sciously seeking for light upon your own life, and upon 
the world ; and the more you sought the more everything 
seemed hidden from you. 

"Now," continued Madame Crispe, bending forward 
over his hand, "do you see this line running up the centre 
of your palm? That is the line of fate. You are 
twenty-four, are you not? 

"Practically," rejoined Carfax, "twenty-four next 
month." 

"For the last seven years — ever since your birth in 
fact, fate has been against you Look at this curve. 
Well, as long as that lasts you cannot succeed in what 
you want. It has meant a long continued struggle full 
of disappointments. But still you have struggled on. 
Were that line to stop or to break off, it would mean 
failure, but your ambition has carried you through, and, 
if you notice, the curve ends in a long straight upward 
line, which marks you out for great success." 

**How?" enquired Carfax; "and besides, though I 
feel in myself that my life has been a constant struggle ; 
yet the world, my relations, my friends, would all say 
that I had done well, and envy me for a lucky fellow." 

"Yes," replied Madam Crispe. "I know they would, 
but they do not know you really. They only look on the 
surface. They never see the inner workings of the mind. 
Besides, are you satisfied?" 

"Satisfied!" he exclaimed, his eye kindling with fire 
at the bare thought of the possibility of satisfaction. He 
jumped up from his chair in his excitement, and stood 
on the hearth-rug with his back to the blazing fire. "Of 
course not ; why, my life is a continual torture to me. I 
WADt to get on ; to progress ; to deal with men ; to touch 
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great affairs ; anything, anything rather than this, and 
yet,'' he added despondently as the enthusiasm in his 
countenance died away, "it all seems so hopeless." 

"What am I now, Madame Crisp6?" he asked abruptly 
sitting down again in the chair and holding out his hands. 
"Can you tell that?" 

She was puzzled. "It is something to do with boys,*' 
she answered after a pause ; "but I do not think you are 
exactly a schoolmaster. You have been one, I am sure; 
but your present occupation seems to have brought you 
in contact with rich people." 

"Would a tutor suit?" he enquired 

"Of course ! How stupid of me. That makes it clear. 
I cannot know everything. I look on myself much as a 
doctor. I can see most of the symptoms in my patients ; 
but they have to help me sometimes in diagnosing my 



cases." 



"What is my case for the future?" 

"Success," she answered, "very great success; it is 
bound to come, if you will only go on as you have begun. 
A change for the better is coming soon, too ; quite soon. 
We are just in October, are we not? Now I am certain, 
before the month is out, you will have secured definite 
work ; and what is more you will within nine months time 
have started a long voyage, which will give you your op- 
portunity." 

"But that is impossible, Madame Crispe," rejoined 
Carfax ; why I have not the ghost of a thing to do at pre- 
sent — not even money for clothes to travel in ; much less 
buy my tickets." 

"It is coming though ; you wait and see." The quiet 
assurance in her tones partly allayed his doubts. 

"But are you certain?" he said. 

"Yes," she replied, "I am certain. It will not be with 
your own money though; some friend as I was saying, 
whom you have made lately, will employ you. You will 
be with him for about a year and then you will have 
fresh employment. It will be in connection with some 
very big thing indeed ; something that aftec t«^ ^^%ss. 
will prove unusually successfxii.' 



^^ 
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**Shall I make any money?" 

"Yes," said Madame Crisp6, "you will make money, 
but not for some time. You will be very close for money 
for the next three years and then you will do very well 
suddenly in connection with land; it might be land you 
buy, or a mine, or land given you that became very 
valuable." 

"What will my income be?" 

"There you ask me too much. I cannot say, but you 
will be very comfortably off." 

"But," expostulated Carfax, "it all sounds like a 
fairy tale. What will happen to me ultimately?" 

"You will become connected with politics, and you 
will have some men of great wealth ajid importance 
backing you. That will be about thirty. You will then 
be in the way of realising all your ambitions, and you 
will have hosts of friends to support you." 

Carfax removed his hands from the cushion, and hold- 
ing them up before his face, examined the lines, with a 
comical expression of amusement. 

"But, dash it all, Madame Crisp^," he said, "that can- 
not all be contained in my hands. It is too ludicrous for 
words ; and besides it cannot all be good." 

"No," Madame Crispe replied, "there is great trouble 
coming to you through your wife." 

"Oh ! I am to have a wife, am I ?" said Carfax. "Come, 
Madame Crispe, that is too much. Where is she pray?" 

"There she is," she answered, pointing to one of the 
Unes on his right hand with her pencil. 

"That's a wife— is it, there?" 

"Yes," she answered. 

Here the humour of the scene appealed to him irre- 
sistibly. "She is over an inch long," he exclaimed, and 
laughed boisterously. "I beg your pardon," he con- 
tinued, recovering his control immediately, "I am not 
laughing at you, but you rather take one's breath away, 
you know. What is she to be like?" 

"I cannot tell," she replied. 

"Is she older or younger than me," he interrogated. 
^Lf that on my hand?" 



u 
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She took his hand in her own and carried it nearer 
to the light. "About the same age,*' she explained ; "if 
£Lnything, a year or two younger.*' 

"Shall I be in love with her?" was his next question. 
He spoke a little haltingly, and no blame either. Love 
for a wife is a sacred thing, even if it is only for a wife 
to be. 

"Yes," she answered, "your marriage will be a very 
happy one ; there will never be any other man but you ; 
she will remain faithful to you from the first time she saw 
you. Unless you ^" 

"Unless I what?" he said eagerly. 

There was a pause of nearly a minute, while she scru- 
tinised his hands. "I cannot be certain," she said at last. 
"You ought from your left hand to marry in about five 
years time, but there is great trouble indicated on your 
right hand about that time and I am sure that it is in 
connection with your wife. You might so easily ruin 
your whole life. I have never seen lines like those, and I 
cannot be sure of their meaning. Be very careful not to 
marry the wrong woman, and remember, whatever hap- 
pens, follow your own judgment." 

"Why," said Carfax, "follow my own judgment? You 
told me just now that my marriage would be a happy 



one." 



"So it will be," responded Madame Crispe, "but you 
may, I think be adversely influenced and you will not be 
aware of the influence. If you come to me again later 
on I dare say that I shall be able to tell you more de- 
finitely." 

Such a multitude of thoughts came tumbling higgledy- 
piggledy into Carfax's brain on the top of Madame 
Crisp6's revelations, that it took him several minutes of 
close thinking, before he had at all straightened out to 
his own satisfaction the complicated proportions of Past, 
Present, Future and pre-eminently himself, which to- 
gether constituted a most amazing whole. For the time 
being Madame Crisp^ dropped as eff^ectually out of his 
mind, as no doubt Experience wo\ild \\aN^ \3^^ \sNa^\ss^- 
red fidSlment of her progiios\\ca\!\OTL^ ^\sisiaXfc^ \x«^ 
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this story. Were the lady herself to vanish into thin air 
with a puff of white smoke, it would only be reasonable, 
and what one would expect. "Pshaw," said Experience, 
"I have no patience with the foolery ;" and so closed the 
discussion. But perhaps Experience was right. 

Hide and Seek. Seek and Hide. It is a wonderfully 
intricate game. Someone has found something at last. 
All the Seekers are hurrjring up to hear the news. How 
eager their cries! What is it? Who is found? Where 
was he? "Oh!" comes the answer; "nothing out of the 
way. A man has just found himself. He has been lost 
for over twenty years. He is coming to now. Don't 
crush please; give him plenty of air. Ah! he is going to 
speak." 

"Madame Crispe," said Carfax, regarding her with a 
curious inquiring hesitation — ^'^She's honest: Fll swear 
she's honest," he thought to himself — "Am I to consider 
that the interpretation of my life so far is that I am 
Teally very ambitious, and that want of confidence 
and repression have prevented my understanding this?" 

"It is," she answered. 

"And," he continued slowly, "so far from being a fool 

and a weakling I " he groped about for a phrase — 

"I," he repeated, "have in me certain of the qualities, 
which belong to a great," — ^he corrected himself — "to 
a successful man?" 

**Want of confidence," still had her say. 

"Yes," she replied, and did not smile at his ques- 
tion. Perhaps she heard the dust-carts of the past 
rumbling off, as they bore away their load. A matter 
of twenty-three years and some months ago the drivers 
started out on their rounds. They were just coming in 
— ^slowly — ^but they were coming. Sensitiveness and 
Sensibility — Repression's children — die hard. 

Carfax ceased his questioning. Outside it grew sud- 
denly very still. So still that without any effort of the 
imagination he might well himself have heard the dust- 
carts rumbling away in the distance. Yes, might even 
have looked inside, and taken stock of their contents. 
What a queer collection too! Slights, sneers, ridicule^ 
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doubts, hesitations. Shall I? Will I? Can I? Ought I? 

They fade away ; how many are but transient phantoms 
of the imagination ! There : they have gone, and in their 
place are four new carts. What lusty drivers! What 
wheels ! How strongly are they not built ! The name of 
the first is, I can ; of the second, I ought ; of the third, I 
shall ; of the fourth, I will. 

If the reader's conception of our hero's character 
coincides at all with that formed of him by the author it 
will cause no surprise to anyone to be informed that Car- 
fax, on reaching the street once more, showed symptoms 
of partial insanity. By this I do not mean that he was 
incoherent in speech, or slapped anyone inconsiderately 
upon the back, or even skipped about from side to side 
of the pavement. 

No inquisitive crowd collected about him ; no blue hel- 
meted policeman shouldered up to take him off to the 
lock-up, or wherever else the harmless and imbecile are, 
upon an emergency, deposited. But none the less as- 
suredly Carfax's progress home was as crazy a perform- 
ance, as any gentleman in a frock coat and a silk hat 
has probably ever been guilty of. 

There may have been passers-by ; there may have been 
a pavement. There may have been people looking into 
the shop windows. Nothing in the world is more likely 
than that there should be such things in London at about 
two o'clock any afternoon in the year. Just as there are 
always small boys, who thrust the latest edition of the 
newspapers in your face, and old gentlemen who potter 
along in fur coats, and will not make way ; and young 
gentlemen, who clasp their mother's hands so tightly, 
and gaze into their faces so intently, that they forget that 
their legs are bound infallibly to entangle themselves with 
legs longer and more sturdy than their own. All these 
are there for the looking any afternoon in London, and 
had Carfax paid any regard to anything, except the air 
on which he was walking, he must have been conscious of 
their presence. 

What air that was ! Foggy, dirty, hazy, frosty I \Naw 
he revelled in it ! trod it Mndet ioo\.\ ^Voo^^ ^^wa. «x^ 
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bathed himself in it, wringing the hands of the denizens 
his fancy peopled it with. Who of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament would not do the same? Who but the most 
jai^ndiced of mankind feels not at times corresponding 
emotions? Yet there is no wave without a backward 
wash. 

How strong Carfax found that backward wash on 
reaching his lodgings; why as day succeeded day, and 
week lingered into week, bringing no news, he surren- 
dered himself to a complete and isolating despondency ; 
that three nights before the end of the month, on his re- 
turn to his lodging there was a letter lying upon his ta- 
ble ; and that the letter was addressed in Lord Robert's 
handwriting; that there is a providence that watches 
over all our actions ; that he thanked God at his bedside 
that night for the sending of the letter, in short, that, or 
how, or why, or whether, these things took place exactly 
as recorded, is of no further concern to this narrative, 
except as together forming a very harmonious ending, to 
a chapter which otherwise might be most intolerably 
drawn out. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN WHICH A NUMBEB OF THE CHIEF PEBSONAGES AE£ 
TBANSFOBTED ACBOSS A HEBBIN6 POND 

THE good red black-funnelled steamer Atlantic 
(Captain Scuppers, Royal Naval Reserve) was 
bowling merrily along before a stiff twenty knot breeze, 
heading (so the compass said) West by North (Lat. 
48.38, Long. £8.30) in the direction of America, and 
it was confidently anticipated by Captain Scuppers, 
aforesaid R.N.R., and the other ship officers that she 
would, weather permitting, make a fast passage of a 
shade under or over a week. 

Affairs are at this standing. Lord Robert Broad- 
acre. Lady Gallantly, Miss Wanda Broadacre and Mr. 
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Dorrien Carfax are really, without any previous warn- 
ing, passengers upon the liner Atlantic bound for New 
York; and in further elucidation they have been very 
sniffy (an expression kindly loaned by Lady Gallantly 
from her collection) towards their fellow-passengers, 
who are one and all, with the standard exceptions in 
the* throes of sea-sickness, extemporaneous flirtation, 
and an unreasoning anxiety to bring themselves under 
the notice of and into the talk between the Broadacre 
quartet. Scene. Part of Main Deck apportioned to 
four deck chairs, ticketed with Lord Broadacre's card. 
Time 8.30 p.m. Preceding day's run 401 Nautical 
miles. Present Lady Gallantly, Miss Broadacre, Lord 
Robert Broadacre, and Mr. Dorrien Carfax. 

"Are you two men going to work again afterwards?" 
said Lady Gallantly, hurling her remark upon the deck 
like a medieval knight's gauntlet to be taken up by any 
bystanders, who evinced an inclination for a combat; 
"it is too bad of you shutting yourselves up like a 
couple of hermits every day after tea." 

"We must, Gwen, I'm afraid," replied Lord Robert. 
"I am sure you and Wanda can get on very well with- 
out us." 

"Don't flatter yourselves for a moment, please, that 
we miss you," rejoined Lady Gallantly; "only too glad 
to be alone, are we not, Wanda? But it really is the 
most ridiculous idea I ever heard of. It is all your 
fault too, Mr. Carfax. Before you came. Bob was the 
quietest and most amiable of M. P.'s. He never bothered 
about anything, provided the dinner was well cooked, 
and his shaving water was at the proper temperature. 
And now you have both started on this Imperial busi- 
ness, life isn't worth living. I believe I must have given 
luncheon during the last six months to a hundred Tariff 
Reformers at least, whom you would interview — a 
precious amount of information they gave you, I 
expect ! — and as for the business people there can't have 
been a carpet at Holmoaks, upon which they didn't 
wipe their feet ; you always seemed to secure the shyest 
and most awkward specimeiis ex\s\Aii^ Ixwsl ^'^'^Xx^^-. 
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Now you are dragging Wanda and myself off to 
Canada or America or somewhere; Heaven knows what 
for ! And all this fuss and commotion merely to inform 
the British public that they need waking up. Why, 
Bob, you foolish creature, the British public have 
known that for years ; they won't thank you for telling 
them in Parliament Queen Anne is dead. She was just 
as dead in their day, as she is now. If you want to 
broaden your precious minds, why don't you start at 
the beginning and get yourselves rationally educated 
in the schools?" 

"Gwen," said Lord Robert abruptly, "you are talk- 
ing nonsense. What do you know about schools?" 

"Am I, Bob ?" retorted Lady Gallantly disdainfully. 

"I suppose it's nonsense that I am one of the British 
public myself, and nonsense that my son has been at 
one of the British private schools, and nonsense that at 
this moment he is learning Greek or Latin or some 
other heathenish subject at one of the British public 
schools. I'll tell you exactly what the British public 
knows about its schools ; you can send it to the Times, 
and say I authorised you to do so — one of Guy's re- 
ports ; I have them all by heart. Divinity good, Latin 
fair. Mathematics poor, very untidy figures. General 
conduct excellent, but inclined to be inattentive. Head- 
master's report. Has improved this term more than he 
improved last term, but not so much as I hope he will 
improve next term. Add a note that the school re- 
opens on the ^Ist of September, and enclose a health 
certificate with a request for signature, and a demand 
for punctual payment of the next quarter's account. 
There's your nonsense. Bob, if you like; Queen Anne 
may be dead, but she never forgets her cemetery dues." 

"Go it, old girl," said Lord Robert coolly, "when 
did you wind up last?" 

"Bob, you're a pig. 

"Am I, Gwen? Perhaps you will lend me a pair of 
wings to fly off to some other ship." 

There was a short pause. "I'll tell you what, Gwen,'* 
said Lord Robert reflectively, "that's not at all a bad 
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idea of yours. It would look so well in the papers — 
*Lady Gallantly upon the British Schools system. 
Astounding revelations. Consternation among the 
Headmasters;' sounds well, doesn't it, Carfax?'* 

"No, thank you," interposed Lady Gallantly, "you 
can clean your own dirty grates out; the men lit the 
fires, not the women. But I'll give you a straight tip, 
Bob, and charge no commission for it either. Get the 
women interested, and they'll wake the men up fast 
enough. I tried it on with Malcolm, but he didn't bite 
at all. Still he's an exception ; you see it was expecting 
rather much of him; he's in the House of Lords." 

"What did he say?" inquired Lord Robert. 

"Oh! the old thing; what was good enough for his 
father, couldn't be bettered for his son. That Guy was 
a Gallantly, and that Gallantly was next door to 
Heaven. Li fact. Bob, I'm not sure he didn't say the 
only door to Heaven was through the Gallantly family 
estates." 

"Well?" said Lord Robert, regarding his sister with 
intense amusement. 

"I shut him up then, and told him about you and Mr. 
Carfax bundling out your old clothes." 

"What did he say to that?" 

"Well! that did upset him for the moment. He re- 
covered though and remarked it was the most ridiculous 
thing he had ever heard in his life, and that it 
would degrade the aristocracy in the eyes of the tailors 
of England. He was quite relieved, when I informed 
him it was only your old ideas and not the clothes you 
were trying to get rid of. I think he had visions of 
Mrs. Blagtrop stringing his trousers up on clothes lines 
across Park Lane." 

"Gwen," said Lord Robert, "you are absolutely 
unique. Why don't you write a book?" 

"The very thing that I advised Malcolm to do, when 
I gave him his tailor's bill — £1600 it was and years old 
— which had got into my letters. He never said a word 
when I hinted that it might degrade the aristocracy in 
the eyes of the tailors of England-" 
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"By Jove, you rubbed it in !" 

"Perhaps," admitted Lady Gallantly, "but he 
shouldn't have said Venus was an insufferable little 
brute at breakfast. Mr. Carfax, have you and Wanda 
eaten up the whole of that box of chocolates?" 

"Not quite. Lady Gallantly; would you like one?" 
repKed Dorrien. 

"Well, if you are quite certain you don't want to 
eat them all up. Bob and I might manage one between 
us. Heavens! Bob, here comes Alicia and 'the Stub.' 
Quick, Mr. Carfax, give me that book." 

**I'm off," said Lord Robert with emphasis, rising 
hurriedly from his seat. 

"Bob, you're a coward. Where is my book? Under 
that rug, isn't it, Mr. Carfax? Don't you go too, or 
I'll never forgive you. There it is under Wanda's foot. 
Botheration take it; too late; here they are." 

**Good morning. Lady Gallantly," chirruped a 
sprightly little voice at her elbow; "I am afraid that 
you were as usual up very late again this morning?" 

Miss Alicia Throgmorton, Secretary (unpaid) to the 
Anti-tipping Association who from the brisk way she 
hopped about might have been a perambulating adver- 
tisement for a hen sparrow, which by some occult 
feminine process had trans-migrated itself into human 
garments, commenced elevating her eyebrows upon the 
words *as usual,' as though she had suddenly descried 
a worm of most remarkable girth wriggling out of its 
lodgings in the earth, and concentrating them into a 
bunch towards the end of the sentence brought them 
down again to earth and the worm with a snap, as 
much as to imply : 'There, there, now, you silly worm ; 
this is quite enough talky-talky; you must be gobbled 
up at once.' 

Accordingly, Miss Alicia firmly grasping 'The 
Stub' (who had observed a patient silence during these 
preliminaries) by the sleeve of her jacket, and propell- 
ing her gently forward towards Lady Gallantly, as if 
she were a truant haled before an irate pedagogue, 
chirped out in her most cordial tones : "I want to intro- 
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duce Miss Stubbins to you, Lady Gallantly, a very 
particular friend of mine." Whereupon Miss Alicia 
jerked her very particular friend to the front, and as 
quickly hopped herself into the chair at Lady Gal- 
Ian tly's side, which Lord Robert had just vacated, 
leaving Carfax to offer Miss Stubbins the use of his 
chair ; whereby Lady Gallantly was completely isolated, 
and Dorrien, standing now on one foot, now on the 
other, was left to help her out here and there with a 
word, as the opportunity occurred. 

Miss Stubbins opened the conversation: "I have so 
looked forward to meeting you, Lady Gallantly," she 
began, "my sister, Mrs. Blinkerstall, bought a doll 
from you at a bazaar three years ago; dear me! no! 
that's not quite truthful: raffled it from you, I should 
have said ; I have such a poor memory, you know. She 
did not win the doll, I am afraid ; but as she said after- 
wards (and has said ever since,) it was well worth sub- 
scribing a guinea for the mere pleasure of speaking 
to you." 

"Oh!" said Lady Gallantly, and offered Miss Alicia 
a chocolate. The anti-tipper pecked it up in a twink- 
ling, and rolling up the silver paper into a small ball 
placed it with some used stamps in a workmanlike 
leather bag, which was let down by two thin steel chains 
from a belt of the same material, encircling her body. 
"Never waste. Lady Gallantly; my favourite maxim; 
I see that you have thrown yours upon the floor." The 
favourite maxim was intended to convey a reproof, 
which Lady Gallantly accepted sweetly with the words : 
"I see." 

"Yes, Mr. Curfex," pursued Miss Stubins. **We 
made, I remember, nearly two hundred pounds; it was 
a tremendous success; everybody said so; it took six 
weeks to arrange, and some of us had been collecting 
things for nearly a year. I bought this brooch there; 
only three and sixpence. Did you ever see anything 
like it?" 

Carfax replied with strict truth, that he never IviaA. 
Nor had Lady Gallantly, and sVve m^d^ ^ \BKo\;iiL\w^r 
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note that she would take care never to see such a thing 
again. "Wonderful bargain," said Miss Alicia shortly, 
"no waste there!" The sarcasm, underlying the com- 
ment, luckily missed Lady Gallantly, who had once 
more been taken possession of by Miss Stubbins. 

Perhaps you remember, Mr. Blinkerstall," she said, 
a large man with a bald head, and a red face, and his 
two front teeth missing; poor dear man! he lost them, 
when quite a boy, upon the ice. He organised the bran 
pie; everyone said it suited him so admirably. Of 
course he has had great experience in management. 
You don't recollect him? fancy now! He is such a 
remarkable man too. My sister tells me that he is 
thinking of standing for Parliament at the next elec- 
tion." 

"Is he really?" said Lady Gallantly. 

"In whose interest?" inquired Carfax. 

"What a question to ask, Mr. Curfex," replied Miss 
Stubbins, playfully frowning upon Dorrien. "Why, of 
course for the Liberals. Mr. Blinkerstall considers 
Mr. Chamberlain the curse of the age; those were his 
very words, I remember, because some of the workmen 
had gone over to hear him speak at Derby, and would 
you believe it the very next month they all went out 
on a strike for higher wages." 

"Extraordinary!" said Lady Gallantly. 

Miss Stubbins here applied to her eyes a stout 
cambric pocket handkerchief, which she borrowed for 
this purpose from her friend: "Thank you, my dear 
Alicia; my poor memory!" and having administered 
several decided squeezes to her nose by way of admon- 
ishment to sundry infinitesimal snufflings, to which that 
organ was a victim, resumed her recollections of Mr. 
Blinkerstall. 

"Yes, it really is most extraordinary. Mr. Blinker- 
stall says, that, if he had the management of the gov- 
ernment he would bundle Mr. Chamberlain and all his 
followers into the sea, and tie millstones about their 
necks. Of course I don't think he would really, when 
it came to the point, take quite such an extreme 
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measure as that, but he would, would — dear me! my 
poor memory again! what is the word?" 

"Muzzle them," ejaculated Miss Alicia, who had been 
an appreciative listener to the conversation. 

"Thank you, my dear AHcia; if only I had your 
memory ! yes ! muzzle them, so as to prevent their talk- 
ing. Of course he would not actually make them wear 
muzzles like the dogs, but do something, something 
quite remarkable, to make them see how ridiculous they 
really are. Mr. Blinkerstall is going to distribute 
pictures of the big and little loaf among all the men 
at the works. Such a good idea, is it not? And two 
of the curates have promised to put a slide into their 
lantern exhibition ; they have one every week you know 
for the poor people. It's to be two loaves simply; 
one very big and the other very small, so that the men 
at the back of the hall can all see the big one. Is it not 
a splendid joke? Mr. Blinkerstall says ihat it will 
bring the house down." 

'*Really?" remarked Lady Gallantly. 

"Yes," continued Miss Stubbins, growing wonder- 
fully loquacious at the appreciation Mr. Blinkerstall 
aroused in the minds of her auditory, and drawing a 
thin black shawl from under her arm and composing 
it about her shoulders, "the curates are so helpful in 
political matters. The Vicar — such ideas he has! — 
won't have anything to do with it, and they said — I 
don't know how true it is — almost discharged Mr. 
Strutt because he helped Mr. Blinkerstall. A terrible 
misfortune that would have been for him ; he is engaged 
to Miss Timmins, not pretty you know, but such a nice 
unaffected girl; they are both very poor, but wholly 
given up to good works; she's a niece of a Bishop; so 
he may do something for her husband, if they are ever 
able to marry. Dear me ! how odd that I should have 
mentioned Bishops. Did you read that splendid article 
by our dear Bishop warning his clergy against Mr. 
Chamberlain?" 

"I'm afraid I did not," replied L»«k.i^ G^^'KcSk^* ^ 

"TVell; I wver! and yow so \3DL\iet^'&\AftL \sl ^^Sj^^j^ 
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you really ought to. I will send you a copy if I may ; 
you simply must read it. Mr. Blinkerstall says it is the 
most magnificent piece of invective that has ever issued 
from the Episcopal bench. He sent a copy to the Vicar, 
and he was rude enough to write back and return it, 
saying that Mr. Blinkerstall and the Bishop ought 
both to mind their own business. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing?" 

"Elizabeth," interposed Miss Alicia sternly. "I 
think that you have said enough about politics. Would 
it not be as well if you asked Lady Gallantly about the 
subscription?" 

"Dear me! dear me! how stupid of me!" said Miss 
Stubbins, rummaging hastily in her pockets, "to think 
of my memory ! but then, as Mr. Blinkerstall is always 
telling me, you need a man for business. How I have 
been talking! but then it is not often one meets with 
such sympathetic listeners. Let me see. Where did 
I put it? Ah! there it is. We have collected four 
pounds, seven shillings and sixpence so far and we 
want twenty; it's for one of the steerage passengers. 
He fell out of bed, poor man ! and broke his nose during 
the gale on Monday. The doctor says it is a most 
deserving case. Now may we put you down for just 
a little something?" 

With that Miss Stubbins wreathing her features 
into an expression, which did charitable duty for a 
smile of intercession, pushed a dog-eared piece of ship's 
note paper into one of Lady Gallantly's hands, and a 
black fountain pen (the Anti- tipper's contribution) 
into the other and awaited her signature and the 
amount with complacent interest. 

"I am afraid," said Lady Gallantly, recovering as 
best she could from the suddenness of the assault upon 
her pocket, "that I never subscribe to charities ; I find 
that I am so often deluded." 

Lady Gallantly's uncompromising avowal of non- 
participation in Miss Stubbins' charitable schemes quite 
put Miss Stubbins and her trusty coadjutor out of 
countenance. Indeed this fresh. co\xa£L>3ccL\QQi.tloxL com- 
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pletely blew the wind out of Miss Stubbins' sails, and 
nothing but the anti-tipper's expressive nods and winks 
in the direction of the smoking room could have recalled 
to Miss Stubbins' poor memory the experiment, much 
favoured by yachtsmen in the like extremity, of satu- 
rating the canvas with water; to wit, by a strained 
hyperbole, Lord Robert. 

"I am sorry," said Miss Stubbins at length, in tones 
which conveyed her regretful dismay. "Your brother 
now. Lady Gallantly, would he subscribe do you 
think?" 

Lady Gallantly's mind could upon suitable occasion, 
work upon the most logical lines. She might, as we see 
her now, have been a student of Mill or steeped in the 
latest excursus embodying Harvard's up-to-date 
thought upon the subject of deductive reasoning. Her 
premises were these: "Bob is an unutterable pig. He 
has left me to these two brutes of women for goodness 
knows how long. He has subjected me to nameless 
boredom and indignities. He — a man — ^left me — a 
weak defenceless woman — in the lurch. Therefore con- 
clusion : Bob must be paid out. Bob shall be taught a 
lesson. Bob shall subscribe." 

"Oh! yes," said Lady Gallantly with her most win- 
ning smile, "I am sure he would be delighted. He's in 
Parliament, you know; so he's quite used to that sort 
of thing. How much would you like?" 

"Dear me ! Lady Gallantly ; this is very kind of you 

indeed; shall we say " Miss Stubbins looked 

anxiously towards the anti-tipper, awaiting a sign from 
her more experienced friend regarding the amount to 
suggest. 

"Would five pounds do?" asked Lady Gallantly, 
wishing to close the arrangement before any unkind 
providence called Lord Robert back to her side. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Miss Stubbins, throwing her hands 
up in the air in an ecstasy of delight. "How very liberal 
of you ! Are you certain that your brother would not 
mind?" 

"Not in the least,'' Tep\i^ 1.^^13 ^%SltolH>c^ \ ^''^^ ^a► 
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always only too glad for me to save him trouble. You 
must just tell him I sent you, when you ask him for the 
money. Where would you like his name written? Oh! 
yes, I see, at the top; it looks so much better to have a 
title to head the list; attracts the others, doesn't it?" 

"Yes,** said Miss Stubbins unthinkingly; I 
mean " 

Miss Stubbins' meaning was manifestly so doubtful, 
that it required a very suspicious scrutiny of Lady 
Gallantly's impassive countenance, before she could 
adjust her mind to the idea that her meaning held any 
signification at all. She finally said, "yes," rather 
dubiously. 

Miss Alicia's thin exact tones breaking in upon the 
conversation laid what doubts Miss Stubbins still 
entertained in their grave. 

"I think I heard you say. Lady Gallantly, that your 
brother was in Parliament?" 

"Yes," responded Lady Gallantly, scenting danger 
from some untimely exposure of Lord Robert's protec- 
tionist principles to the prejudice of what Mr. Blinker- 
stall had or had not said already upon the matter. "I 
must warn you, that he is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Mr. Chamberlain." 

"I am sorry, very sorry," replied Miss Alicia, shak- 
ing her head, "I can but trust that travel will open his 
mind, as it has mine ; but still he will, I have no doubt, 
serve our purpose. He is interested in betting, I 
believe?" 

"Yes," rejoined Lady Gallantly with great candour. 
Lord Robert was interested in betting ; he was also one 
of the best judges of a horse in the three kingdoms. 

"Our Society," continued Miss Alicia, "the Anti- 
tipping Society — ^you have probably heard of our 
work — are thinking of introducing a bill into the 
House of Commons for the abolition of betting. Of 
course it is a little outside our province. But the 
executive consider that the time is ripe for reform, and 
I have been deputed to collect evidence upon the sub- 
ject in America^ and other parts oi tlift ^orld^ notably 
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Australia; I understand that they do nothing there 
but race; please excuse the term; I abhor slang." 

"I see," said Lady Gallantly. "I am sure it would 
be a very popular bill." 

"So we thought," observed Miss Alicia; "I am glad 
that your sentiments coincide with my own. Miss Stub- 
bins has promised to gain Mr. BlinkerstalPs support; 
but I feel that some more experienced politician will 
be required to pilot the bill through the various stages ; 
I believe that is the right expression ; correct me please 
if I am in error. Now do you think that your brother 
would be willing to undertake this task? All shades of 
political opinion would naturally unite on behalf of 
such a worthy object?" 

"Well, I can't quite say ofF-hand;" rejoined Lady 
Gallantly; "I think he very likely would. I know he 
feels very strongly about betting. Why don't you go 
with Miss Stubbins, when she asks him for the subscrip- 
tion? There would be two of you then, and he would 
find it more difficult to refuse you both, than he would 
singly. Men — ^you know — do so hate saying no to 
ladies, especially when they are in pairs." 

"An excellent proposal, Lady Gallantly ; when would 
be the most suitable time to approach your brother?" 

Lady Gallantly paused in deep thought. This un- 
doubtedly called for careful arrangement. Bob must 
be taken unawares ; else he might break away and spoil 
everything. 

*'I think," she said mildly after some cogitation, "it 
would be best if you watched him into his cabin, when 
he goes to dress for dinner this evening. Allow him 
about two minutes, and then knock at the door. A 
man is always at a disadvantage, you know, before 
ladies, in his shirt sleeves." 

The two conspirators assented doubtfully to this 
suggestion. Miss Stubbins went so far as to hint a 
meek remonstrance. "Are you sure that that is the 
best time?" she said, **supposing ^" 

Miss Stubbins' imagination could carry Ivk« \s3Ci ^xss- 
tber than this conjectuTa\\)egmm\i^. ^^^ «^V^^^^ 
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altogether too delicate for a madden lady's protracted 
consideration. 

"Yes," said Ladj Gallantly, and paused ; "yes, I am 
quite sure," she added emphatically. 

What diabolical ingenuity conceived that pause! — 
it was bye-play's masterpiece. Miss Stubbins, Miss 
Alicia, both observed the hesitation; both remarked 
the confident accents of the "yes, I am quite sure." 
Miss Alicia's, Miss Stubbins' apprehensions were con- 
quered. They doubted. They noted. They determined. 
They went ! 



CHAPTER XX 

CONTINUING THE MOTION 

A DAY or two afterwards, three perhaps, — time on 
an Atlantic liner slips away almost as fast as 
the water glides from under the stern of the ship, — 
our friends were occupied in a perfunctory afternoon 
rubber of Bridge in the private state room adjoining 
Lady Gallantly's cabin. 

"So you are not going to work to-night," said Lady 
Gallantly shuffling the cards, and cutting to Dorrien. 

"No," said Lord Robert, "we've finished for the 
present." 

"Very proper indeed. Bob ; I am sure you have had 
a hard time lately ; all those cheques and things to sign 
too; it must have been quite a business drawing them 
all up, wasn't it, Mr. Carfax?" 

Dorrien smiled ; he was supposed to be dealing — and 
watched Lady Gallantly put her hand quietly upon her 
brother's arm, and say in tones of deepest commisera- 
tion, **I am so sorry. Bob; it was a shame, wasn't it? 
Now don't be cross any more, and I'll pay the money 
myself or buy you something nice for your next birth- 
day; provided — ^you needn't look so pleased, wait till 
I've finished — ^provided you will tell us really what Mr. 
BlmkerstiU did say." 
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"Gwen," muttered Lord Robert testily, "you would 
provoke a saint." 

Lady Gallantly took up her cards. There was a 
silence. 

"I hear," said Lord Robert, "that that poor devil 
of a stowaway we saw taken ill in the stokehole the 
other day died early this morning." 

"If you want to change the conversation so very 
obviously. Bob," returned Lady Gallantly, "I should 
choose a more cheerful subject another time. These 
are your cards, Mr. Carfax. Come along, Wanda, 
pick up your hand and don't stare at your father so. 
We must all die some time or other. Bob, are you or 
are you not going to sort your cards?" 

"I'm bored with this Bridge," replied Lord Robert, 
folding his hands about his head and yawning prodig- 
iously ; "let us take a turn upon the deck." 

"I should have thought. Bob, you would have been 
only too glad to pick up a few hints from Wanda and 
myself after your loss with those sharpers the other 
night. You have promised both of you, have you not, 
to be good and never go to the smoking-room again?" 

"Father," said Wanda earnestly, "why ever do you 
play with such men?" 

"You don't quite understand, my dear," said Lord 
Robert gently. "These men make it their trade to 
cheat. We suspected as much, and we have had to pay 
for playing with them." 

"I laiow that. Father; but why do people laugh 
about such things? Cheating is the same as stealing, 
and if you steal you break one of the Commandments. 
Father," continued Wanda, appealing directly to Lady 
Gallantly, who was plainly disconcerted at the turn 
the conversation had taken, "would never have joked 
about my mother, — ^my real mother, not you. Aunt 
Gwen, if she had stolen or cheated or broken one of the 
Commandments." 

"No, Wanda," replied Lady Gallantly steadily with 
her eyes upon her brother, "I don't thixvt \i& ^^\Mi.\ 
jou see it is somehow difieT^xA.^ ^StNfc ^^^-^^^^sst 
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hands. "Time! Time ! It must be time for tea. Ring 
the electric bell, and inquire of the steward what o'clock 
it is." 

"What is the time, Steward?'' said Carfax. 

"Four-thirty, My Lord," answered this functionary, 
who was as liberal with his titles as some persons are 
with their aitches. 

"I have told you twice already — " began Carfax, 
half-laughing. 

"Yes ! my — ^I beg your pardon, my Lord, Sir," said 
the steward in consternation, rubbing his hands, and 
bobbing his head, and running his body through a 
variety of evolutions to demonstrate his regret at his 
mistake. "Will your ladyship require anything else?" 
The else referred to a glass of milk and was propounded 
to Wanda, who in spite of her new and exalted rank 
avowed a liking for this innocuous beverage in prefer- 
ence to the undoubted washiness of ship's tea. 

"I am *your Ladyship,' " corrected Lady Gallantly, 
smiling. 

"Yes, Miss, Madam, I mean," replied the steward 
and precipitately retreated from the room. 

"Wanda, my dear," said Lord Robert, when the tea 
had been finished, "fetch my cigar case from my 
cabin." 

"Yes, Father," said Wanda, rising; "where is it?" 

*'0n my bed, I think; if not, you will find it among 
the rugs by our deck-chairs." 

"Shall I not go and find it?" intervened Dorrien. 

"No, no," replied Lord Robert; "sit down. Run 
along, my dear, a breath of fresh air will do you 
good." 

Carfax opened the door and made way for Wanda 
to pass him. At the entrance into the passage way she 
paused and drew her breath sharply into her lungs, as 
though to speak; thought better of her intention, 
turned, and was gone instantly. 

Pending Wanda's return Lord Robert lighted a 

cigarette, and Carfax, who had a clear perception that 

the atmosphere surrounding YTwida'a mcvxmvt^ Wd iri 
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some hidden manner been violently disturbed, debated 
with himself, whether to proffer his excuses, or remain 
a party to the conversation. By retiring he would 
relieve himself from embarrassment, and equally Lord 
Robert and his sister. He rose to go. 

"No, no," said Lord Robert, stretching forward his 
hand with a gesture indicative of his wish that he should 
stay. "Now is as good time as any other; you know, 
I daresay, the story of my divorce from my wife; it's 
an old tale." 

"Yes, I have heard," replied Carfax, nodding his 
head gravely in token of his knowledge of the circum- 
stances. 

"Well," pursued Lord Robert, imparting a tinge pf 
formality to his utterance, quite distinct from the 
agreeable cheerfulness of his ordinary tones. "My 
sister and I have hitherto said nothing of this to 
Wanda, and for the present she is to remain in 
ignorance of her Mother's— of my— of my part in the 
affair, and of her Mother's — of the fact of her Mother 
being alive, and not dead. Robert, of course, has been 
instructed to hold his tongue, and I thought I would 
just — hem — ^just warn you in case any references were 
ever made or — ^you understand what I mean, don't 
you ?" 

During this disclosure, although Lord Robert ad- 
dressed his remarks to Carfax, the latter apprehended 
in some subtle way that the communication was made 
to Lady Gallantly as much as to himself; in fact, here 
and there the pitch of Lord Robert's voice seemed to 
convey a note of interrogation, almost of supplication, 
and still withal bore a stamp of command, as much as 
to say, "This is the best course ; for God's sake agree to 
its being the best course; for, whatever your opinion, 
I have determined, and there is my decision P 

Carfax was sensible of this undercurrent, and of his 
replying in a lowered voice "Yes, yes. I understand; I 
understand exactly," the while his mind feverishly ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the concealment, atvd.'Wt^^ViKR.^^wJ^ 
the meaning of the undercuTTeiv\.&, ^>Kij3!ft.S5Kt^^«w^^x» 
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suck him under totally. Of these things then he was 
aware, and he recollected afterwards, that he inquired 
of Lord Robert concerning his wife's whereabouts, and 
as quickly regretted his question, as being none of his 
business. He knew too that the undercurrent had 
swept Lady Gallantly and her brother along with him- 
self, and he would have borne witness under oath that 
Lady Gallantly longed fervently to attain a backwater, 
where she could converse quietly with Lord Robert, and 
where, upon his withdrawal from the cabin, they would 
be enabled to be alone, without the constraint of his 
presence. 

At this point the undercurrent, opportunely accom- 
modating Carfax with a moment or two for breathing, 
tossed him up to the surface, and he being a strong 
and tactful swimmer, who economised his powers, made 
a few quick bold excuses, which carried him directly 
from the grip of his reflections, and, being readily 
accepted by Lady Gallantly, landed him in a very 
short time upon the promenade deck. 

"Which means," said Lady Gallantly, abruptly ad- 
dressing her brother upon Carfax's departure, "that 
you have decided to say nothing?" 

"Precisely, Gwen; you have interpreted my remarks 
with your usual acumen." 

"Take your own way then," returned Lady Gal- 
lantly, "as you have taken it ever since we were boy and 
girl together. I tell you, and any woman would tell 
you the same, you are making a grievous mistake. I 
warned you at Holmoaks; I have warned you times 
out of number before. I begged you last November, 
when you took Carfax on as Secretary to acquaint him ; 
here you are in June, before you muster up courage 
to tell him, and only then, when Wanda had made us 
all wretchedly uncomfortable with her innocent ques- 
tions. Mind you, Bob; he knew all the time. I was 
watching him and I saw his eyes opening wider and 
wider, as he realised the situation; if it had been any 
one else the cat would have been out of the bag, once 
And for all.^^ 
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"Anyhow, Bob," pursued Lady Gallantly, "I wash 
my hands of the whole business. She is your daughter ; 
you can do with her as you like; I confess I don't 
understand her; she never makes a confidante of me. 
One moment she's a child and asks the most extraor- 
dinary questions, the next a woman far beyond her 
years. But that's not the point ; and if you ask me to 
be her mother, you can't prevent my offering my 
opinion. I shall not refer to the subject again, but 
next time you find it necessary to make explanations 
about your past I shall be glad if you will refrain from 
mentioning my name. I object emphatically to being 
supposed to have given my consent to an arrangement 
of which I altogether disapprove." 

"I wanted him to understand, that it was a family 
affair, nothing more," said Lord Robert irritably. 

"Family affair!" retorted Lady Gallantly scorn- 
fully; "family fiddlesticks; you men build up family 
skeletons with infinite pains, and when the bones come 
tumbling about the heads of your womankind you 
haven't even the pluck to go in and pick up the pieces 
for burial." 

For answer Lord Robert, exercising man's inalien- 
able right of evasion, which Adam originated, and 
which all the wife-beaters, wife-peckers, sister-hagglers 
and women-naggers ever since have improved upon and 
carried to perfection, begged the entire question, and, 
without in so many words resigning the command of 
his temper — gave the Lady Gallantly to understand 
that he was utterly, completely, and irrevocably in the 
right, and that she was totally, undeniably, and as all 
women are, in the contrary situation. 

"Very well, Bob," said Lady Gallantly quietly pick- 
ing up her knitting, "there is no need to quarrel any 
more about it. We understand one another exactly, 
and there is nothing further to be said." 

This was not strictly true. Lady Gallantly appre- 
ciated her brother to the letter; on this one point he 
was criminally weak; he was wrong. Lord Robert 
interpreted his sister's ie^^xvga V\>J5a. ^c«xixws^\\ss.^^K)S» 
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particular she was manifesting a womanly anxiety; 
she was right. But the compass of Lord Robert's 
conscience had to be adjusted to its paradoxical bear- 
ings. Therefore there was more to be said. 

"Why, Gwen," began Lord Robert again, when he 
had demonstrated by three successive arguments, each 
more inexplicable and more casuistic than the last, that 
Black really was White, and that the North could by 
no flight of the imagination ever be contained in any 
other hemisphere than that of the South, "why, Gwen, 
you'll be jumping down my throat next for having 
sent her off to fetch my cigar case just now — ^by the 
by I wonder where she is all this time — as an excuse 
for getting her out of the room. Take it from me, old 
lady, if you want to get rid of a girl who pesters one 
inconveniently, despatch her upon some errand, and 
don't waste your breath by trumping up tedious mono- 
logues, which have nothing to do with the subject in 
hand." 

Lord Robert's good humour was back in its old place 
— ^his heart — he could never for long remain angry 
with his sister, even when the altercation was of his own 
construction. 

"Possibly, Bob," replied Lady Gallantly; "but you 
speak of a girl. Wanda, as I am always impressing 
upon you, is a woman." 

Any further speculation upon the propriety of ad- 
mitting a claim to womanhood in the person of a lady 
frankly owning to twenty-one years, and, roughly 
speaking, a corresponding number of days, was cut 
short by the entrance of Wanda, closely attended by 
Carfax. 

And here, owing to limitations of space and on 
account of other disabilities, too many to be reckoned 
upon the fingers of a single hand, we will, departing 
somewhat, we fear, from the established custom^ intro- 
duce the reader upon the following page to 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A SPLIT CHAPTER 

PARENTS, even brothers, who find their daughters 
and sisters desirable and unselfish mediums for 
the transportation from pillar to post of tobacco, cigar- 
ette-holders, cigarettes, cigars and the itinerant bag- 
gage of the forgetful smoker, must by now be, all and 
one, in a fever of impatience at the unaccountable delay 
to Lord Robert's cigar-case. 

If these same lazy gentlemen then will unship their 
legs — ^by your leave, and we are still at sea — from the 
chairs, coal-boxes, or fender rails, ui>on which they (the 
legs) are at present reclining, and cast their mindis back 
half an hour or whereabouts through the halos of blue 
smoke, with which they (the lazy gentlemen) are 
wreathed, they will thereby be enabled to exchange thq 
oppressive atmosphere of the smoking room for the 
fresh salt-laden air, that saluted Wanda and Carfax 
respectfully upon their approach to the upper 
deck. 

Grammercy! what a gale! Grammercy, which is a 
medieval exclamation, and not an unprotected female, 
as some folks upon a hasty consideration might opine was 
not, luckily, enrolled in Carfax's vocabulary ; and, on at- 
taining the outside of the main companion way, he was 
content, with a modest "By Jove ! it is blowing.'' 

By Jove ! it was blowing. All the familiar figures at 
their posts notwithstanding: Major Podgers in a full- 
rigged ulster, its flaps bellying out like sails of anti- 
quated cut, bravely bearing up against the wind, as he 
nears the finish of his fifth mile, and prepares to reckon 
up the total of laps round the deck for transference to a 
pocket log-book of capacious dimensions, and finished off 
in a seamanlike manner with hasps of brass. Miss Alicia 
— ^hardy old salt — scudding bravely along In the wake 
of the Major with both her hands firmly lashed in the 
pockets of a pepper-and-salt check «»m\1 %\,\Sl ^\saNi5jJ|x ^1 
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itself lo defy the elements without the insertion of the 
spinster's tough Httle body to animate its pattern. A 
clergyman — bah! throw the Jonah overboard; they al- 
ways bring bad weather — gingerly coasting along by 
starts between the rolls. Boom-boom — Scrrr-scrrr — 
Splash. Shipped a wave that time. Cannot you hear the 
water hissing as it splashes along the decks? Ugh! the 
nasty green slimy stuff ! it makes me sick to look at it. 
Thud !— Splash !— Scrrr ! 

^Hullo," muttered Carfax, after he had paced the 
deck for some time without any companionship save his 
own thoughts, whatever they might be, "there's Miss 
Broadacre; she shouldn't be up in this storm." 

Miss Broadacre was up, nevertheless, and presented a 
woebegone and dejected figure, standing by the bul- 
wark, with one arm clasped about a rope, and mutely 
gazing upon the dull masses of water, which tossed and 
swelled, it seemed, beneath her very feet. 

Carfax approached her side with quickened steps. 
^'Miss Broadacre," he cried. The name, for all the 
recognition she vouchsafed him might have belonged 
to one of the white quivering seagulls skimming grace- 
fully from wave to wave before her eyes. 

**Miss Broadacre !" he shouted, once more, hurling his 
voice as it were into the jaws of the gale, only to have 
it flung back violently again in his face, still unan- 
swered. 

With the failure of his second attempt to attract her 
attention. Carfax looked hastily around, and observing 
that such doughty veterans as Major Podgers and Miss 
Alicia had been driven by the advancing tempest to 
seek shelter below, abruptly plucked her by the sleeve, 
and so terminated her solitary contemplation of the heav- 
ing waters. 

"Excuse my breaking in upon your thoughts, Miss 
Broadacre; but are you aware that it is pouring With 
rain?" 

Wanda turned and regarded him intently. "Rain- 
ing," she said; "so it is. I have nothing on my head, 
have I? I was thinking." She manifested no astonish- 
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ment at his presence ; appeared totally unconscious of the 
singularity of her situation ; refrained from offering the 
tiniest explanation of herself, her doings, or the unheeded 
cigar-case, the ostensible purpose of her coming upon 
deck. She accepted Carfaxes companionship as dis- 
passionately as she accepted the rain, and the storm, and 
the howling of the gale; more dispassionately even; for 
they combined to lash and wreak their strength upon her 
unguarded form, while he sought means to shield her from 
their rage. 

With this design he slipped quickly round to her other 
side. **Miss Broadacre," he said, "it is ridiculous your 
staying out any longer. There is no one about and you 
must be soaked through.^' She held up her hand check- 
ing the flow of his remonstrance. 

"Stop, please, Mr. Carfax; I love it. See how the 
wind flattens and smooths the tops of the angry waves 
themselves ; how strong it is ! there !" she caught invol- 
untarily at the hem of his sleeve, flinging out her disen- 
gaged hand over the water ; "look at that bird beating up 
so bravely against the storm. There it swoops; it is 
driven back; but it's free, free; it can lead it« own life. 
Oh! if only — ^Mr. Carfax," she said, turning swiftly 
about towards him, and entreating him with a gesture to 
restrain his impatience at her delay, "you are a man, are 
you not? Father said you were a man and very old for 
your years; but you were young once; when you were 
young, did you long to become a man ?" 

"We all do," he answered musingly. 

"But did you?" she insisted. 

"Yes, I did too," he replied. 

"Did it take very long?" 

There was a wistful emphasis upon the *very,' that 
would have struck a spark of compassion from hearts a 
hundred times more flinty than Carfax's. He surveyed 
her upturned face — were there tears there? No! it must 
be the rain — ^with mingled feelings of wonder and pity 
before answering simply, "It did." 

Her eyes, big with darkness as are the starry inter- 
spaces of a summer's night, c\amL'^dL\a\sv^^\s^ ^-f^RKisst. 
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"Please answer me honestly," she said. "I can tell 
you know by instinct if you don't speak the truth. 
When exactly did you become a man ?" 

He couched his answer mirthfully enough; but there 
was a ring of sad irony lying beneath his reply, that 
found a sympathetic echo, as much in his accentuation of 
the words, as in the smile whispering upon his counten- 
ance. "I think I found that I was one, before I knew 
anything about it," he said, and watched her thinkingly. 

Her following question invaded the country of his 
thoughts. "Is it, do you think, the same with women?" 

"I expect it is, often," he replied. 

Again the gray waste rolled and heaved, harmon- 
iously to her regarding thought-laden eyes. The rain 
rained its might. The wind gave boisterous dismal ut- 
terance, as loosed devils roaming chainless. 

"Mr. Carfax, when I was a little girl, they took me to 
church, and taught me to pray and to say the catechism 
and to trust in God, and they told me to believe so many 
things that I could not understand, and I tried to believe 
them, but it was all so regular and formal and monoton- 
ous. And now when I hear this fierce strong wind, and 
when I see these great deep rolling waves, and when I 
feel the rain beating in pelting streams upon my face, 
I wonder whether God who made the waves, and the God 
who made the winds and the rains can be the same God, 
who wants us to go to church twice on Sundays, and to 
listen to dull stupid sermons, and to pretend we believe 
so many things, which are only forms and external and 
conventional, and are not really true and good. Oh ! Mr. 
Carfax what does it all mean ? Who am I, and why am I 
placed on this earth? I can understand the waves; they 
are great and strong and noble : but myself and the world 
and men and women and religion? They mean nothing. 
Look ! Look ! at the waves ! I love them ! I love them ! 
Oh ! so much ! so much !" 

She swept a circling arm toward the serried hum- 
mocks, sea piled crestingly on sea. The troubled won- 
derment in his eyes challenged her questioning avowal. 
SJje snatched the glance up, as a mother her child from 
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the fire, taking it unto herself, and crying to him be- 
seechfully, "Mr. Carfax, you believe in a God? Say, 
say, that you believe in a God. It would be too terrible, 
if you did not. It would make life so hopeless and leaves 
one — ^* She hushed her voice fearfully, shrinking very 
near to him, and whispering — "so alone." 

So alone they were. Alone they looked, he deep into 
the soul of her eyes, she deep into his, the man and the 
woman. Gray, gray, was the descending night — ^with the 
wind, and with the rain, and with the storm. Gray, 
hopeless, and gray, was the lonely thought *if there were 
no God.' Their hearts cowered, chilly and blank. They 
were stricken timid, being troubled in spirit, and full of 
their mortal punyness. Each looking saw the other's 
naked primal Adam terror. So might have felt the first 
man and the first woman upon the springtime of the 
world. So may feel the last man and the last woman at 
the world's autumn. Upon the first pair there attended 
a handmaiden — Hope. And upon the last pair? May 
Hope be with them too ! 

"There must be a God," he said, bluntly repelling 
the shadow of their cloaking fear. "But come, Miss 
Broadacre," he urged, throwing off the sombre mood to 
which this parley gave occasion, "I must insist upon 
your quitting the deck. You will force me otherwise," he 
added humoursomely, "to summon your father." 

She assented doubtfully, and accompanied him the 
length of the slippery deck, casting a longing glance 
over her shoulder at the watery prospect beyond, and ab- 
sorbed it would seem in her own thoughts. Opposite the 
companion way she paused. 

"One more question," she said pleadingly, resting her 
hand upon the dark-stained bulwark. "I promise it shall 
be the last. Is your God a church-God or just a wave- 
God like mine?" 

"Just a wave-God like yours," he answered ponder- 
ingly. 

"I €im so glad," she said, lightly touching the lapel 
of his coat in happy consonance wit1\l\v^YKCva^<eci^\5r^ '^ 
her thoughts. "We can 3u^\, Vee^ ^'^ ^«:<q<irQR^'^ ^^H» 
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ourselves, can't we, Mr. Carfax, and pray and think of 
Him whenever we like without bothering about anjrthing 
else. Oh! you have been such a help to me — ^^ she 
stopped, hesitating, continuing in shy rapid utterance, 
"and — and I want to tell you something else. I am not 
supposed to know anything about it, but you won't say 
anything, will you? I have been so wanting to thank 
you. You saved Robert's life from the strikers. I found 
out all about it from old Tom, so it's no good saying you 
didn't. I love Robert you know more than anything in 
the world. He is such a splendid brother, and if he had 
been killed ^" 

As the breeze whispers its message, so softly sped her 
words into the night, beautiful tears suffusing her eyes, 
a beautiful distress wringing the chords of her 
voice. 

Quietly she left him, he saying nothing, and not fol- 
lowing at once, holding the words he would have spoken 
in firm bondage, and in delicacy of her sisterly distress. 
Forthwith he turned to the murk and chaos of the seas, 
thrusting his eyes into their black depths, and crying 
aloud from the deeps of his soul into the vast emptiness 
beyond: — ^'^Great God of the waves, God of the winds, 
and God of the rains — ^Wanda's God — ^grant me I be- 
seech Thee the gift to gain her love. She is but a child, 
innocent as the waters Thou rulest; yet I can teach her 
much. Oh ! God, put not that teaching into other hands, 
but bestow upon me the power to enchain her love, and 
to win her with honour, so that thus learning, she from 
me and I from her, we may together come to a greater un- 
derstanding of Thee and of Thy human works. Oh! 
God, if there is a God, and if thou art that God, grant 
I beseech Thee this prayer. For I have sought, sought, 
sought, long and bitterly. Let not my seeking be with- 
out end." 



The Jinks were forging rapidly. — ^Wanda and Car- 
Ax were the workmen, and two Yi'j xvcrw \««^ xkfe«wx\sL% 
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completion. A third link was even then in the crucibley 
awaiting Wanda's return to the cabin before it could be 
cast. The first link had taken nine months in construc- 
tion. Lord Robert and Lady Gallantly were the stand- 
ersby, mute, heedless spectators of the process. Fate 
was the foreman, who supervised his underlings and 
chiselled out the name of each link as it left his foundry. 
The name of the first link was Companionship. 

The second was of inferior manufacture, piece-work 
mostly, and the largest bit had been composed that very 
afternoon. Fate allowed it to pass; but with the un- 
derstanding, that it was returned to his manufactory 
when used up. The metal too was heavier and thicker 
upon the one side than upon the other, and it cost Fate 
some pains to engrave the title, a double one. The name 
of the second link was Mutual Attraction. 

And the third link? What of the third? Have we 
a name for it or will that task be beyond our invention? 
I think not, but we must return to our characters. 

Wanda and Carfax accordingly came into the cabin to- 
gether, and the christening of the third link was enacted 
in the following manner. 

Carfax closed the door, but omitted to exclude Fate, 
who slipped unobserved into the room, and proceeded to 
lay out his tools, at the same time extracting seemingly 
from Lord Robert's pockets some large tinfoil letters, 
curiously wrought and scored, as though the maker had 
chipped at them for a long while, with tools very ill-ac- 
commodated to their business. An expert in metal ware 
would have seen at a glance, without the additional tes- 
timony of the link itself, that the workmanship was make- 
shift, and extended over a number of years. The letters, 
when sorted out, arranged themselves into a word of nine 
letters. The name of the third link was Deception. 

"One moment. Father,*' cried Wanda gaily, **and 
then I will go and change my things. Guess where the 
cigar case really is?" 

To come to the bottom of the Tfta.\X.« ^w^Smss:^ vxc^ 
further beating about the bviski^ ^iW e\^iMC-cas^ 'WO* 
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Lord Robert's breast pocket, where in truth it had been 
ever since its owner had absent-mindedly taken it out 
with some letters, and as heedlessly restored it to its 
place in the same company, ten minutes or so prior to 
his sending Wanda off upon her errand. 

Several very proper and natural misunderstandings 
had accordingly arisen in a very ordinary and inconse- 
quential manner. Thus, Wanda had deduced, in the 
most logical way imaginable, that her father merely 
wished to secure her absence from the room, and, in- 
stead of saying so out-right, had hit upon the excuse of 
his lost cigar-case, knowing full well that it was resting 
in his pocket at the moment. Lord Robert had con- 
cluded, pursuant to the reiterated takings-to-tasks of 
his sister, that it was about time he stopped treating his 
daughter as though she were a child ; and that, well you 
know, travel opens a girl's eyes as much as a man's ; and 
that Gwen would look after her of course; and that his 
cigar case was in his room somewhere, damn the thing, or 
on deck, and that Wanda did ask the most awkward 
questions; and that, finally, she was the last person 
in the world likely to understand when she was not 
wanted. 

"I am wet too, Lady Gallantly," said Dorrien, **the 
bugle sounded for dressing ages ago ; so I will see you 
at dinner." 

**Why you silly silly old Daddy," exclaimed Wanda, 
**here it is all the time in your pocket. Now own up 
like a good Dad, and don't try to deceive your daugh- 
ter any more, Sir. You knew it was there all the 
time." 

There was a touch of regret, perhaps anxiety in the 
intonation of the *silly, silly' ; a glimpse of childish tra- 
dition in the odd construction of the words ; a pleading 
almost womanly assumption of dignity in the unlocked 
for introduction of the "Sir"; — as though they would 
unite in one prolonged supplication 'say yes. Father; 
please say yes, and I shall understand all and forgive 
all, all, and as your loving and dutiful daughter share 
and partidp&te in your lile Iot \3[ve iuYxa^? 
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You, at any rate, Lady Gallantly, would understand 
that look. Why must you choose this particular instant 
to show Carfax your photographs of Venus and Susan? 
What devil, I wonder, prompted you. Lord Robert, to 
employ the very words in your answer that you used to 
her the morning she confronted you over the story of her 
brother Robert's escapade with the actress? "Nothing 
of the sort, my dear ; nothing of the sort." She gave you 
a bad ten minutes however with her methodical and 
straightforward questions, that seemed as unanswer- 
able and difficult to rebut, as the innocence, which gave 
them their birth, shining pure and inmiobile in her eyes. 
Still not half as bad as the quarter of an hour you gave 
old Tom afterwards, silly old fool, for arousing her sus- 
picions ; teach him to hold his tongue in future ! 

"Nothing of the sort, my dear"; nothing of the sort,' 
said Lord Robert testily. 

Fate is a grim practical joker. He scrambled through 
the remainder of the business in a way that would have 
won applause from the ablest stage-manager extant. He 
blew the dinner bugle smartly, and caused a burning 
match-head to fly off into the palm of Lord Robert's 
hand. Whereupon Lord Robert said "Damn," and 
looked a much worse word. Lady Gallantly protested, 
and closed her photograph book. Four people were dis- 
gracefully late for dinner, and by a very remarkable 
coincidence four currents of thoughts were diverted into 
as many different channels in a shade under three and 
three-quarter seconds, by ship's time, which was seven 
o'clock. 



» 



One final scene, and the great vessel may vibrate and 
throb to its heart's contentment, and no line of these 
pages shall say it nay, nor humbly strive to throb and 
pulse in unison. It was the night of the ensuing day. 
The storm had long since hushed and sunk to rest, but the 
dark masses of waves rolling sMlletv\^ Vior^^x^^ ^^ 'Skjc^ 
told of angry passions, tardily svifc'^xsLigjaXfcSi^ wA ^^^ '^^ 
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the vast spaces, whence Nature evolved their powers. It 
was the dead stowaway's last night. The fiat had gone 
forth — ^to be buried at sea ! 

Poor helpless mite of driftwood tossed and buffeted 
upon the stormy expanse of life's seas, was it for this, 
in your blithe bonny Scotch way, you turned your back 
upon your old Mother to seek the fortune you were so 
confident of laying at her feet? Was it for this rough 
sailors haled you forth with oaths and laughter from 
your quiet lurking place, and set you to work and curse 
and sweat among their comrades in the stokehole? 

Where is your fortune? Is it hidden beneath the 
tawdry sacking that shrouds those pale and nerveless 
limbs? Does the Company play the game so close that 
it cannot even afford you a paltry winding sheet? For- 
tune! ha! ha! They must have stripped it off your 
body along with your solitary suit, the steerage steward's 
perquisite. With a flower in his buttonhole and a cane in 
his hand the girls in London town will never associate 
his gay homespun with your ill-starred purchase. You'll 
be at the bottom of the deep blue sea. 

Happy stowaway ! You have played your game and 
found something at last. You are nothing but an en- 
cumbrance on the board. These gruff sailors cannot 
waste their time on your business, any more than the 
Company or the passengers can spare a few precious min- 
utes, while the ship slows down, to allow your humble 
body to be committed to the deep. My dear Sir, what 
would you suggest? Time is money. Of course the pas- 
sengers, who know about it, are given to understand that 
the ship does slow down; but then the passengers are 
asleep ; they cannot be familiar with all the moves of the 
game. 

"Now then, men, hurry that body along. Boatswain, 
I told you four hours ago to get the gangway clear, 
and have the corpse brought along here from the hos- 
pital. Come ; look sharp ; it's gone four bells already ; 
the captain's waiting." 

"Aji aj; Sir, coming.^ 
Bundle up, bundle up. Is ^iJ^e "Doc^t \TL\ia ^^^? 
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Yes. Captain got his prayer-book? Yes. Certificate of 
Death signed, Doctor? Yes. Sailors ready to tip up 
the plank? Yes. 

The dark waves rolled sullenly onward, impelled it 
might seem by a force as remorseless and implacable 
as the sinister fate which had plunged the stowaway's 
body and its frail wooden shell into the illimitable 
depths, which swallowed it up. 

Forgotten stowaway! No sister's hand to smooth 
your dying hours; no father's voice to compassionate 
your aching limbs; no woman's lips to move in prayer 
for the passing of your unheeded soul. Stay! Hark! 
What is that noise? over there ! Hist ! by the companion 
way? It cannot be the rustling of a dress, at this hour 
of the night, surely ? Something moves ; it is a woman's 
figure. Wanda! Wanda! you here? Speak, child; 
there are tears in your eyes. Ah! I see. Forgotten 
stowaway! No, not quite forgotten! Rest happily, 
stowaway, in your floating tomb. One prayer sped from 
a heart, deeper, far deeper, than the sullen waves, wherein 
you sank so tranquilly. One voice was raised to speed 
you on your path to the hidden land. Forgotten stowa- 
way! No, not quite forgotten! They pray for your 
welfare every night still in the old home by the mill. A 
woman prayed for your welfare one night, when her home 
was on the bosom of the wild tossing sea. Forgotten 
stowaway! No, not quite forgotten. God remembers 
too! 



CHAPTER XXn 

OF THE FISH THAT WEEE POUND UPON THE OTHER SEDB 

^y^ 7E wish to state positively and in the most circum- 
T V stantial manner conceivable that we, — that is, 
the story and its characters, — are sitting in a room of 
a hotel in New York City, which is situated in the State 
of New York, and which, as all free and cwsSk^i^Ni^Kss^^ 
Americans know, is one oi a coxv^idkKt^iJcJife Tsas^'^ ^^ 
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other States together forming the United States of 
America. 

"Well, Bob," said Lady Gallantly, shrugging her 
shoulders, "if you like to go and see pigs chopped up 
in. Chicago you are welcome to; there's nothing to pre- 
vent you getting into the machine yourself, if you like, 
only when you come out at the other end, be sure to 
look at your watch to see how long it has taken ; it will 
interest the British manufacturers immensely. Any- 
how, Wanda and I will await your Majesty's return 
here. But the first point we have to settle is how Mr. 
Oarfax is going to Canada; also what he's going to 
do when he gets there. Heavens ! there's that telephone 
ringing again. Quick, Wanda, run and see what they 
want. I expect it's that horrible Miss Stubbins again ; 
she's worse than a leech. You shouldn't encourage 
these people so, Bob. They're " 

"It's the baggage man. Mother," interposed Wanda. 

"As usual, Mr. Carfax ! Nothing decided of course ! 
Tell him to wait, Wanda, or call us up again. Wake 
up. Bob. You'll spoil your dinner, if you eat any more 
muffins." Lady Gallantly emphasised her admonition 
by removing the muffin-dish from the area of temp- 
tation. 

"Cigarette, Carfax.'^" said Lord Robert, handing his 
case to Dorrien with a studious air of indifference. 
Lord Robert was still exercised about the anti-tipper's 
raid upon his cabin. "So dashed awkward, you know, 
Gwen," he had remonstrated; "I hadn't even got a 
collar on. I should never have got rid of the woman 
without telling her I should be away for the next par- 
liamentary session." 

The fact is Lady Gallantly's incessant gibes anent 
Miss Stubbins and her friend, had terminated the night 
before in a brotherly curtain lecture, delivered in the- 
privacy of the sitting-room, which, we have it on the 
best authority for stating, met the occasional fate of 
its near relation, the real thing — ^peals of laughter. 
Husbands please take notice. 

^A muBRuy Miss Broadacxe?' m\£tto^^\j^ftiT^^^^XL ^1 
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Wanda, presenting the plate in true churchwarden 
style. 

"No, thank you ; I have had enough." 

"Just one tiny one. I'll halve it with you if you like." 

"Well! just one tiny one, if you'll promise to eat it 
too." 

The muffin was halved, quartered, and eaten, going 
the way of all muffins, which is down the throat. 

"My dear Gwen," said Lord Robert after a short 
digestive interim (*My dear' with Lord Robert signified 
extreme annoyance with an undercurrent of laborious 
sarcasm. Ladies please observe). **You seem to think 
because you and Wanda have been gadding about the 
whole afternoon amusing yourselves in shops (Lord 
Robert being now in America should have said ^stores') 
and places, that Carfax and I have been wasting our 
time: as a matter of fact he is leaving to-night and 
we have completed all our arrangements, and had been 
waiting for over twenty minutes, before you deigned 
to come in like a whirlwind, and form about a dozen 
entirely erroneous conclusions." 

"Doesn't suit you. Bob, at all," rejoined Lady Gal- 
lantly. 

"What?" inquired Lord Robert in an unguarded 
moment. 

"The heavy father business ; besides I'm your sister, 
and not one of the Opposition. I tell you what. Bob," 
continued Lady Gallantly, smilingly handing him on 
from Dorrien the plate of muffins, "when you want an 
apology another time arrange to bring the Speaker 
along with you. You can appeal to him if all else 
fails." 

Lord Robert swallowed his wrath, and applied 
himself with expedition to the remaining muffin, where- 
by he beyond doubt proved himself a very wise man 
indeed. For nowadays more digestions are ruined by 
muffins than are ever harmed by the wit of a 
sister. 

"There, Bob," said Lady Gallantly, ski^i^vx^ ^^ 
upon another subject as \\g\vW'j a^ ^'^ X.^^^"^^ xs^^'t^ 
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chair a big sable boa, which was couched about her 
neck like some immense wooUy-bear (an English cater- 
pillar; not the grizzly species. Rocky-mountaineers 
respectfully notice). "I've been a beast, haven't I? 
It's the heat, I think. That silly Marcelle would make 
me wear it. I've had a letter. I'll give you one guess 
all round as to whom it's from." 

"Some idiotic woman, I suppose," said Lord Robert, 
reflectively contemplating the cupola of the muffin-dish, 
which had something of a look about it like the dome of 
St. Paul's in a picture postcard, without the super- 
addition of a knob to finish it oiF. 

*'As if, Bob ! " cried Lady Gallantly with a dis- 
dainful look of scorn. 

"From Robert?" cried Wanda. 

"No." 

"Guy?" said Carfax. 

**No. All wrong. Where are your wits? Susan of 
course. Who else, do you suppose, would take thc|. 
trouble to write by the first mail?" 

"How absurd! Gwen," expostulated Lord Robert. 

"Absurd? Bob?" rejoined Lady Gallantly, lowering 
her voice, so that the other two might not catch the 
tenor of her remark. They were off upon some subject 
of their own by the window. "Would you take even 
our dogs from us?" She hesitated and regarded her 
brother thoughtfully. "You have not left many of 
us much else, you know; just our dogs and pleasure 
and yourselves. The dogs take our husbands' places 
and" — ^with a wistful laugh — ^*Hhey give us their love 
without payment." 

"I am sorry, old girl," Lord Robert stretched out 
his hand, and allowed it to rest very gently for a brief 
instant upon her own, then drew it almost stealthily 
away, as if ashamed of his action. Many Seekers 
did the same, and worse^ to their comrades, dead and 
dying, on the battle-fields in South Africa. A hushed 
voice is no stranger to a manly throat. The Devil will 
have some grim Seeking to play among his subjects in 
Hell before he purges awa^ aW Vh^ gocid laidden in man- 
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kind's heart. And the narrow-minded preacher may 
say what he will. 

"What damned selfish beggars we all are," continued 
Lord Robert, in the same low tones. 

"No you are not; at least you are," replied Lady 
Gallantly. "Bat it's our fault ; we let you ; only no one 
has the pluck to stand up against it. The real trouble, 
Bob, is you do all think such a damned lot of yourselves. 
If we don't keep telling you you are kings of the earth, 
you begin to wonder what right we have to be its 
princesses." 

Supplying the words 'become selfish' after *we let 
you,' understanding 'damned' from the enunciation 
given it by Lady Gallantly to be a quotation from her 
brother's remark, and remembering that 'lot,' though a 
slang word, is an awful lot more presentable than many 
another, which ably supplies a longfelt want in the 
English vocabulary — and with these emendations and 
improvements the sentence stands complete. 

"How much longer are you two going to keep me 
waiting?" called out Lady Gallantly in heightened 
accents, "or shall I keep Susan's letter to myself?" 

"Coming, Mother," cried Wanda. *'Just a minute. 
There's a man being arrested by a policeman." 

"What for?" 

"I don't know." 

"He's in a motor," said Carfax opening the window. 
"There's a girl with him. She's smoking a cigarette, I 
think, and the bobby's telling her to put it out. By 
Jove ! what a crowd !" 

"Beastly shame," ejaculated Lord Robert, approach- 
ing the window with his sister. *'I thought this was a 
free country." 

"Let me see," said Lady Gallantly; ^'Wanda, you 
are taking up all the room." 

The four crowded to the window. The two ladies 
kept the front positions, while Lord Robert and Car- 
fax secured fleeting glances of the scene, as best they 
could, between the elbows, heads, shoulders, and momen- 
tarily stationary portiona oi 'Lb^.^c^ ^s^Sl'koSJcj^^ «ss^ 
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Wanda^s bodies, which, after a custom common to 
bodies, male and especially female, in such situations, 
jumped up and down and to the side and back again, 
and effectually obstructed the view at the most thrilling 
moments. 

A motor-car and a policeman! How the throng 
accumulates, even in bustling New York, where no one 
has any time to spare on any business but his own! 
Here they come, crowding, running, hustling, pressing. 
All swarm round. All ask questions. All propound 
answers. "What can the matter be?" "Who is he?" 
"Where did she buy that hat?" How deeply implanted 
in every human breast is the love for minding our 
neighbour's affairs! 

The policeman gesticulated. The crowd hummed 
round and pointed. The man in the automobile argued. 
The lady feigned indifference. Toot, toot, tooted the 
horn. Bye-bye, waved the lady. Whirr, whirr, whirred 
the motor. The policeman pocketed his surliness; a 
bystander the discarded cigarette; and Lady Gal- 
lantly deliberately lighted one of her own. 

"I am going out for a walk, Bob; coming?*' she 
said. 

"You are going to do nothing of the sort, Gwen ; at 
least not with that in your mouth." 

"What will you do to stop me, pray?" 

"Nothing, Gwen, because you know you won't go," 
answered Lord Robert calmly resuming his chair. "If 
you did go, I should not let you." 

This was probably the most British Irishism ever 
perpetrated by a member of the House of Commons, 
not to mention its phenomenal appositeness as a con- 
tribution to the contentious subject of Home Rule. 
John Bull addressing Ireland, loquitur. "Talk, talk, 
and be damned to you ; if you did go, I should not let 
you." Lady Gallantly changed the subject. 

"Where is that letter, Mr. Carfax?" she cried. "I 
know I had it in my hand a minute ago." 

Dorrien and Wanda and Lord Robert and a porter, 
who had dropped in (not to call, but to take the tea 
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things away,) one and all, following his verb, dropped 
upon their knees, and having minutely examined the 
carpet for upwards of half a minute, at the least, and 
having turned up the chairs, and overturned a flower- 
pot, and executed several eL'tirely novel and fancy turns 
in the vicinity of the curtains, turned their attention 
to Lady Gallantly, who was smilingly turning over to 
the second page of her letter, while taking a — missing 
word again. — ^by a side frontal alcove, overlooking the 
street. 

"Mother ! you wretch !'* exclaimed Wanda. 

Similar sentiments from Carfax, only with a differ- 
ence of expression. 

Ditto, Lord Robert; word absolutely unprintable. 

There is no record of what the porter thought. 

Lady Gallantly roguishly! — she was thirty-seven 
years old! — ^yes, roguishly, offered her brother a 
cigarette along with the words, "Quits, I think. Bob?'* 

There is no record of what Lord Robert said, 
thought or felt. Princesses share with cats the privi- 
lege of looking at kings. 

"Now," cried Lady Gallantly, "if you will all be 
good children, and bring your chairs in here, where we 
can get a breath of fresh air, away from the smoke, 
I will read you Susan's letter." 

The three trooped in, dragging their chairs behind 
them much in the same way as the porter trailed his 
feet about the floor. The three and the porter all forgot 
to close the door. Lady Gallantly seated herself upon 
the window sofa. It should be explained that Mrs. Blag- 
trop, the housekeeper, had instructions to write to 
Lady Gallantly every week, detailing the health, pro- 
gress, and doings of Lady Gallantly's two small four- 
footed friends. 

"First of all Susan sends her best love to everybody, 
and hopes that you are all quite well. Venus does the 
same, but says, that Mrs. Blagtrop has been very 
snuffy ever since Mother left, and won't let her write 
this week; it's to be her turn next time. It has been 
very horrid out of doors, and "iJLoTVe^ \v«w^ ^'^'^ 
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them for a walk twice. They miss their drive with 
Mother very much indeed. One day they met Fido, 
and both cut her dead ; Lady Boresome looked so cross, 
and the general was redder than ever. Guy has gone 
back to Eton, and Venus is very pleased, as he would 
keep pulling her about and teasing her, so that she 
had not a moment's peace. Venus had a pill on Thurs- 
day night, but is quite well again now. Be sure that 
Mother writes regularly : and do come back soon. From 
your very loving SUSAN." 

Now, I wonder, which it is, to laugh, to cry, or 
after some conversation, to go quietly to your room 
and dress for dinner. Life, it would seem, is a game of 
Hide and Seek. Some Seek ; some Hide. All do both ; 
and no man knows the compass of his neighbour's heart. 
• ••.*..• 

That evening a table was reserved by telephone in 
the comer of the big terrace dining room at Sherry's 
restaurant in New York. The party, four of them, 
two ladies and two gentlemen, arrived soon after eight 
o'clock, and appeared, notwithstanding the heat, to 
be in the best of health and appetite. Both wines and 
laughter circulated freely. 

The two gentlemen, Dorrien and Lord Robert, sub- 
sequently lighted cigars and talked. The two ladies, 
VTanda and Lady Gallantly, also subsequently sipped 
coffee and talked. The gentlemen sipped too, but 
from their own cups. The talk and the sipping and 
the smoking were as under. 

**Father," said VTanda, gladsomely quoting from a 
notice that had provoked her afternoon attention, "be 
sure and remember when you are in Chicago that gen- 
tlemen are requested not to spit upon the floor, else 
you might really become a pig." Sip, sip, by 
Wanda. 

"And don't," observed Lady Gallantly, taking up 

the ball of conversation, "chew tobacco, nor say *I 

guess so,' nor wrap yourself up in the Stars and Stripes, 

I^^Jjkt that terrible woman on the ship. You have come 

HflJHfelkL Bob, as every good aivd ^to^^^t M.P. ought 
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to, to widen your mind and to see Canada, which Is 
part of the British Empire. But you are not there yet. 
Therefore remember that at present you are merely 
staying in the bosom of the greatest nation upon earth, 
who inhabit a place they shall call God's own country, 
where the angels don't mind your using spittoons, 

and '' sip, sip, by Lady Gallantly — ^'Hhat sort of 

thing." 

Puff ! Puff ! by Lord Robert. 

"Now, Mr. Carfax, what are your instructions.?'* 
interpolated Wanda, giving the conversational ball 
another pat. "You leave for Toronto to-night, don't 
you?" Sip by Wanda. 

"And you get decent rooms for us all at the 
King Edward Hotel." Puff! by Lord Robert, the 
speaker. 

"And you treat every black man as your equal." 
Sip by Lady Gallantly, the next speaker. 

**And you don't punch his head, if you want to, when 
he's rude." Sip by Wanda, the last speaker. 

**And I kiss him on both cheeks if he is rude." Puff ! 
by Dorrien, the person previously spoken to, and now 
speaking. 

"Bravo!" cried Lord Robert. 

*'And," continued Lady Gallantly, administering a 
parting impetus to the ball, "you send me a telegram 
in the morning about the rooms, and we will all turn up 
in about a week's time." 

**And one to me to say whether I shall like Canada," 
added Wanda. 

"And don't forget one to Chicago, the next day, 
when you've seen Goring about that business," con- 
cluded Lord Robert. 

"You wire everybody in fact," summed up Lady 
Gallantly, "though I don't know why Wanda wants 
one. However, Bob pays for all, so it does not 
matter 

Puff! Sip! Puff! Sip! Puff! Puff ! by the entire 
party. 

"You must not fall in love with Miss Berkeley- 
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Goring," resumed Lady Gallantly; "at any rate not 
before we get there : and " 

Dorrien sneezed 'a-tiss-shoo,' doubling his head into 
his chest, and his chest into his hands, and his hands 
into a handkerchief. 

"Bless you!" conunented Her Ladyship, continuing, 
. "and"— 

**F11 promise not to," interjected Dorrien in a half- 
gasp. 

**And, if you do — ^never trust a man about his not 
falling in love — ^if you do, you (had better, well, what 
had he better do, I wonder? Wanda, why must you 
drop your spoon upon the floor just when I was asking 
you a question? If he does what had he better do?" 

"Telegraph," suggested Wanda, feeling with Dor- 
rien's seconding aid for the spoon at her feet. 

"The very thing! Telegraph, and I'll send Bob 
along at once to look after you, that is if he's back 
from hobnobbing with the pigs. He can talk to Mrs. 
Goring. You say she's nice and you think clever. 
Then she'll just suit you, Bob. Clever people get on 
splendidly with members of Parliament, because the 
latter are mostly so dull they can't see beyond the point 
of their own party's argument, so that they act as a 
kind of Intellectual grindstone, on which the public and 
the press can sharpen their wits, when they want exer- 
cising. The only pity is you are not a Liberal. 
However, some of you have just sense enough to follow 
Chamberlain. She would be sure to entertain you 
royally too. The Canadians are the most hospitable 
people in the world, and you could pose her with Mr. 
Carfax's special Protectionist conundrum. Work it 
off as your own. What staple commodity alone enters 
Canada from the United States free of duty? Answer 
— ^Air. It's the only thing the Free Traders at home 
will leave us soon to live on." 

Puff! Puff! Puff! puffed Lord Robert phlegmat- 
ically. ^TTou are in quite good form to-night, Gwen." 

**Thank you, Bob: so sorry I can't return the com- 
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Puff! from Lord Robert, with three silent exclama- 
tion marks ! ! ! 

"Well ! I must really be off," said Dorrien rising. "I 
shall miss my train if I don't hurry. Goodbye, Lady 
Gwendoline. We'll meet next week." 

"Goodbye, Mr. Carfax. Now, whatever you do, 
promise me not to lose your ticket, won't you? 
Tickets of course are occasionally lost in England, but 
it's not the correct thing over here. It savours of being 
old-fashioned. Promise now?" 

Dorrien nodded a laughing promise. 

"Good-night, Miss Broadacre," he said, pursuing his 
hand-shaking progress to Wanda; "you'll just love 
the Weary One when you see him. He's the best friend 
I have, and I only hope I may be able to discover him. 
He's somewhere in Canada, I know." 

"Good-night, Mr. Carfax. I do so hope you will 
find him. You will get that room as I wanted, won't 
you, and don't forget the telegram? I am just dying 
to hear what the country is like. Till next week then, 
au revoir. Don't try to shoot the Niagara Falls in a 
Canadian canoe, or get eaten up by a grizzly bear, will 
you?" 

"I'll telegraph if I do," he laughed, moving on to 
Lord Robert. 

"Goodbye, Carfax. Hope you'll have a good journey. 
You've booked a sleeper, haven't you? You will find 
Goring a first-rate chap, and as you have met his wife 
already you will be all right. Tell the Canadians 
Gwen's coming along next week. She'll wake them up, 
though by all accounts they don't need much livening. 
Wire me if you want more money or anything." 

"Good-night all!" called Dorrien. 

"Good-night! Good-night! Good-night!" called all 
to Dorrien, with a wave of hand, cigar, or arm. 

Puff! Sip. Sip. Puff! Puff! Puff!— and bed! 

"Good-night, Wanda," thought Dorrien, as he fell 
asleep in his train. 

"Good-night, Mr. Carfax," thought Wand a^ <a.^ ds& 
fell asleep in her hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

TEUEGEAPHIC AND EPISTOLAEY 

THE King Edward Hotel in Toronto, as every able- 
bodied Seeker who has never been to Canada 
knows, is a hotel. 

Lady Gallantly's instructions privately delivered to 
Carfax before proceeding to Toronto were: "I want a 
large bedroom for myself on the first floor, and a 
smaller one for Wanda ; a bath in each of course, and 
be sure and have mosquito nets put up. Then we shall 
need a sitting-room, looking out on the front some- 
where, and you and Bob had better have one to your- 
selves also; I cannot stand too much smoke about when 
it's so hot. Never mind about the expense. And, oh ! 
yes, whatever happens I must not be put next to a man 
who snores.*' 

Lord Robert's deliverance upon the same subject, 
emphasised with a nod in the direction of his sister had 
been : **Get them a couple of decent rooms not too high 
up, and see that ours are well out of the racket of 
passing trams. I suppose we shall want a sitting- 
room. You had better look round and take the best 
you can find. Don't pay too much." 

Wanda was more emphatic. "I must have a room, 
Mr. Carfax, facing the sun, and let it if possible over- 
look a river or a lake; anything in fact with water in 
the distance." 

Carfax with a blind man's faith in the potentialities 
of Canada had undertaken to attend to these several 
requisitions; but an impartial review of each particu- 
lar desideratum during his train journey to that 
country served to convince him of the physical, not to 
say moral unlikelihood of any hotel in the world being 
able to satisfy all these requirements at, as it were, one 
sitting. This surmise had been licensed by facts upon 
his arrival, althoughy but for the suoring man and the 
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river, a very tolerable compromise might have been 
attained. 

All this had occurred ten days or more ago; but 
the necessity of forthwith breaking the news in a dis- 
creetly worded letter that there was no river to be 
had, and that gentlemen addicted to snoring appeared 
to be as plentiful in Canada, as, for example's sake, in 
England, had been postponed owing to an accident to 
Lady Gallantly, of which casualty Carfax had been 
apprised in a characteristic telegram from the lady 
herself: "Have sprained ankle. Cannot come for 
some days. Keep rooms. All Bob's fault. Mosquitoes 
frightful. Gwen Gallantly.'* 

Carfax had accordingly been thrown, as the phrase 
runs, upon his beam ends; but had contrived to eke 
these out with the intervention of Mrs. Goring, to 
whose acquaintance he had early recalled himself, and 
who withher famay was now resident in Toronto. The 
progress of the acquaintanceship, the family itself, and 
all men, women, and matters analogous thereto lie at 
present, like this story, in the Seeking. 

Carfax opened a letter from his mother. 

My dear Dorrien, 

"Your letter from New York reached me this 
morning, and I find that I can just catch the returning 
mail. I am writing this in bed, as I have not been very 
well lately: nothing to speak of, but the doctor whom 
according to my promise I called in says that I must 
take more care of myself. 

"Sonnie, it was good of you sending me that £100 
— such a surprise! — and you cannot afi^ord it, can you? 
However I will take it, because I am your mother, and 
father would have liked it so. But I make one stipu- 
lation — ^what about your debts? Tell me truly. If 
they are still unpaid I shall send it back and you must 
subtract the amount to clear yourself, and give me the 
remainder. I mean it, Sonnie; so don't argue! If 
they are paid let me know, and you caw iVixii^ ^1 tss^ 
shutting up the house, and gomg oft %oTftKv\NKt%. ^-^^^^ 
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for a change. The postman is due on his return round, 
so you must not mind this scrap. Mona is positively 
married at last — and you are not the lucky man! I 
gave her your message, and she was evidently pleased. 
She is a true woman and will be very happy with him. 
Send me all your news. God bless you, Sonnie, 

**Your loving Mother, 

"Maey Caefax." 

This communication taken in conjunction with 
Dorrien's reply will sufficiently explain the respective 
intentions of the writers. 

"My dear Mother, 

"Your letter from Clinton has this last minute 
arrived, and I am answering also by return, with the 
difference that I am just out of bed in the ordinary 
way of nature, and you were in bed in consequence, I 
suppose, of one of her extra special moods. What is 
the matter. Mother? Do tell me. Is it the old thing? 
Why will you hide your weakness from me? Remember, 
I am your son and have a right to know. You did the 
same thing last time, and kept me in the dark till con- 
cealment was out of the question. Don't do it again, 
little Mother. I had far rather know the truth, and 
then we can face it together. 

"Now about the £100. Of course I cannot afford 
it, my income not having yet reached that pinnacle of 
magnitude, which would admit of cheques in that lordly 
fashion! But I vowed years ago you should have a 
surprise, as soon as I had the money to spare, and 
you've had it, have you not? I only wish I had been 
there to catch the look on your face. But what a 
Spartan you are, and how monstrous a proviso about 
the debts! Had ever man such a mother! However 
it will serve you nothing this time, as they are all paid 
down to the uttermost boot, a brown pair of ^shooters' 
peeping out from under the bed now. But it has taken 
nearly Bve year's to free myself — ^such a load as never 
was! I remember seeing in a pa.iA,otDMBft ^wxvfc^V^x^ ^ 
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donkey led in by a fool clown, who fixed a great iron 
weight round its neck with a strap appendage, so that 
it could only move by depressing its head downwards, 
and was obliged to drag the thing about — ^with the 
clown upon its back most of the time, and its eyes glued 
fast to the weight. By Jove ! Mother, I can sympathise 
with that donkey. I know all its sensations intimately 
from the time it came in till the moment of exit: the 
clown if I recollect aright hauling it out backwards by 
the tail — the audience of course in ecstasies of delight 
and jubilation. 

"Talking of donkeys, I do love a donkey. Have 
you read that story of Henry Kingsley's about a man 
— a soldier I think — ^who spent hours watching an old 
wizened moodji (have I spelt the heathen aright?) just 
for the comicality of the thing. My heart goes out 
to the man. I am prepared to swear if we could have 
met, he would have joined me in contemplating a 
donkey upon the same terms: nothing said: no move- 
ment: blissful silence. We might have smoked as a 
concession to conventionality! And the world would 
have come along, and said we were three of a breed; 
but then what heights of inward enjoyment would the 
world have failed to scale ! 

**There! Mother. I can see you shaking your head, 
and wondering how ever you came to have a son with 
these ideas. I wonder too — often. How many are 
probably wrong! 

"Here is another idea. How does it appeal to you? 
(Are you laughing or dozing, little Mother?) I shall 
make a gift of it with my friendly benison to the first 
real live author or authoress, whose path I fall across. 
It is to be called *The Book of Aunts' — a plagiarism, 
as you observe, from Thackeray's *Snobs.' But think 
of the possibilities! The aunt problem has never yet 
by Englishmen been approached in a manly spirit, 
although the ramifications of aunthood are more 
intricate than Bradshaw itself, and at least twice more 
disposed to tabulation. Observe. Maidexv ^khj^^^ \ssax:- 
ried aunts, mad aunts (,lYv^ V\vx^^ ^•k»-N>^ >C^^^^ss% 
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aunts (bless their silk stockings and purses. May their 
tips never grow smaller!) Widow aunts, Scotch aunts, 
Religious aunts, Aunts as godmothers, the Aunt as a 
chaperone, Aunts-in-law. Aunts and their nephews, 
Sporting aunts. Club aunts. Misanthropic aunts. 
Political aunts, and so on to Doomsday aunts, and 
aunts in Parliament, (verily the last straw to break 
the voter's back.) The chapter headings fly off my 
pen, as a twenty pound salmon skirrs away with the 
fisherman's line. Can't you hear the zip, zip, zip, of 
the reel? Were brains like motors subject to speed 
limits I should spend my days in the courts answering 
charges for exceeding the regulation twelve, miles an 
hour! 

"Well! I must apply my brakes. Wait. There is 
something else, and it is the most important item of 
news that a mother ever can cull from a son's letter. 
Mumsy, I am in love. There! the murder is out, and 
if you knew what a really shocking affair it is you 
would set the Canadian police on my track, and hustle 
me off to Bedlam, with a charitable recommendation for 
a nice cosy strait waistcoat. It's Wanda. Ah! you 
breathe again at the name — and I am in right up to 
the ears with an inch or two of head still above water 
to keep my reason in control and maintain the decencies 
of appearance. How your heart went pit-a-punk at 
those four catholic little monosyllables — I am in love! 
Supposing, you thought, she was not quite all right. 
But that's not the supposition for this mother at any 
rate. Supposing I'm quite all wrong. There's the rub, 
and the degree of attrition necessary to fine down my 
wrongness would stock a preacher in fuel for his ser- 
mons from Christmas Eve to Michaelmas next. I am 
so wroner, so con-foun-ded-ly wrong, that Cupid, bow, 
sheaf, and arrows, would have a fit of disarmament, if 
he comprehended my sorry case. I am poorer than a 
church-rat, and a nobody, and a nonentity. You say, 
No, but then mothers were deceivers ever ! I am fuller 
of faults than a sponere of holes, and emptier of suc- 
cess than — Oh! Mother, Mottier, 1 Ai«Jl «vxccftfed> I 
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must succeed, I will succeed. But how, ah! how? 

"For ten livelong years, from January to December, 
from December to January, I have striven and sought, 
and sought and striven: an anarchy of puny opportu- 
nities grasped at, of paltry successes driven home, of 
failures consummated. I am drenched in failure, a 
perambulating failure, a failure to the skin and bone 
and marrow of my existence. Am I? or am I not? 
Shall I be? or shall I not? And yet at times I feel 
within my heart so compelling an ambition, so stead- 
fast an assurance of a future, so overmastering a con- 
science of power, as must from their very stark naked- 
ness burst and wrench asunder these hampering bonds 
of circumstance and poverty and dependence upon 

others, and give me ? Well, Wanda perhaps, with 

other things. 

"The brakes again! Where was I? In the clouds 
with the gods or on dull earth with Wanda. Mother, 
if Wanda could not raise a man to heaven, no other 
woman would ever get him higher than the weathercock 
on the church steeple. She is! — ^but there! I turn 
poltroon and run to cover from my own ideal. Were 
I to describe her adequately you could only think your 
son lunatic, and were he downright gibbering he might 
be a reasonable step or two nearer to understanding 
himself. For, to revert to hard base material facts, 
how under any other mantle than that of lunacy can 
even you shroud the following? 

"From the initial moment I saw her (a twelve-month 
ago) I feared that I should love her. My fear became 
fact. I fought against my fear; and I did love her. 
She, in passing, is a child-woman, as innocent of love's 
meaning as the pen I write with is of the ingredients 
of ink. All natural enough is your response. Quite 
so ; but I have a paragraph or two yet up my sleeve. 

"Madam Crispe, the palmist whom I wrote you of, 
told me that I should travel. I have travelled. Told 
me that I was ambitious. I am ambitious. Told me 
that I should love. I have loved. Told \s\fc \Ni<ec5c^ 
things that are surely coixnxig tt\\fc> fvxA \*^^S!^'^ ^:?siwet 
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things that seem preposterous. But if matters in the 
event continue to tally with her prefiguration, am I to 
resign my free will? Am I to become a fatalist? What 
in a word am I to become? And whom and what am 
I to believe? I am tossed like a bobbing cork upon a 
sea of doubt. 

"I can say nothing to Wanda. I am her friend, her 
very good friend — ^but her wooer — Oh! God, could I 
but woo her ! My tongue is tied tighter than a seaman's 
knot. I must gnaw at my soul in consuming impotence, 
and watch other men make love to her. Perdition 
strangle the thought. Other men make love to Wanda ! 
Jealousy screwed on the rack of her own revolution. 
But — and it is a but indeed, as unexplainable to me as 
the particles in a Greek construction book — I am also 
in love with Mrs. Goring. This time the murder is not 
only out, but stinketh. The body howls for burial. 
Yet it's the living, lively truth. Can a man love two 
women at the same time? Can he feel the same feelings 
(honourable feelings, mark you) towards two women, 
at once and together: the one married, the other a 
girl: the one another man's daughter, the other yet 
another man's wife, and old enough to be his mother? 
Can he. Mother? Can he? No! Away with the 
thought you cry. It is unholy. It is foetid. It con- 
founds honour. It transcends experience. It's a 
coward's cheating of his own hypocrisy. I agree. I 
agree absolutely. It shames me; and still I love — 
both. In the name of your gentle womanhood. Mother, 
tell me truly what does it mean? For I shrink from 
myself unaccountably, and true dealing to all that 
claim your sex is very dear to me. 

"I see Mrs. Goring every day. I am dining with 
her to-night, and I intend to tell her the fact, if I 
can summon the wit and the courage. She too I am 
convinced is a woman of hidden sorrows. 

"Now I really must shut off my steam. Lady Gwen- 
doline has sprained her ankle, so the whole party have 
been delayed, but are coming on next week from New 
York, I am up to my eyes in ^oxV. TYisv^ ^t^ ^To«r 
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pering famously. I see Mr. Goring constantly, and 
like him (under my circumstances with his wife) better 
than I possibly could have hoped. Was it not an odd 
coincidence his having met Lord R. in Europe? He 
seems too to have taken a curious fancy to me. Jim, 
his son, is my friend already. Evelyn, the daughter, 
you know about from Oxford days. Between you and 
me and the coal-scuttle I believe she has a dormant 
heart affection (or should it be affliction?) for the 
Weary One, and the Weary One like the philosopher's 
stone still remains to be found. I have telegraphed to 
his last address, since my alchemy (direct from the 
crucible of a year-old letter) warns me that he is some- 
where in Canada — at a loose end; and, as you know, 
loose ends like old maids' thimbles have a talent for 
turning up in unexpected quarters. So prepare per- 
haps to receive an up-to-date budget of Wearyisms. 

"Well ! bye-bye, Miunsy. Take every care of yourself, 
and the next time you meet a donkey think kindly of, 

**Your very affectionate Son, 

"DOEEIEN CaEFAX. 

"P.S.— I shall marry Wanda." 



This concluded. Carfax took a bath, preparatory to 
an appointment with Mr. Goring at eleven o'clock at 
his office in the city. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

EFFECTS, UNDEE GEAVE DISABILITIES OF PLACE AND 

TIME, AN INTEODUCTION BETWEEN THE EEADEE IN 

NEW YOEK AND TWO FEESH CHAEACTEES 

IN CANADA 

AS Dorrien walked from the hotel to Mr. Goring's 
offices he found his reflections gave him a very 
plethora of food for consideration, a precious amalgam 
of the sweet with the bitter; of which the latter pre- 
dominated. 
''A tool;' he thought to \mia^\i, '^«. v^x ^^^ ^""^ 
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ever to entertain such an idea. Wanda cares for me as 

much as " he looked round upon the busy street 

for some comparison, sufficiently apt and prosaic to 
express the paucity of his own importance in Wanda's 
estimation, and his eye fastened upon a clock near Mr. 
Goring's offices, and thrust out at an angle over the 
pavement, above the heads of the passers-by — ^*^as much 
as that clock. It tells people the time, so do I her. It 
is wound up every week ; so am I every half year with 
a cheque. She told me once she could trust me; so she 
can the clock. If the clock runs down its works are 
cleaned, and it goes on as usual ; if I run down I ^" 

The clock pointed to within twelve minutes of the 
hour. All but two of these periods of time were con- 
sumed by Dorrien in a restless tramp, up, down, across, 
and yet again twice round the street in which he hap- 
pened to be waiting. His reflections coursed through 
his brain at a rate, reasonably near the pace the sec- 
onds hurried through their business with the minutes; 
with the difl^erence that the clock was regulated and 
composed, while his thoughts were all of a jumble and 
without design or order. 

"I cannot marry her ; I have no money. I will marry 
her ; I will get money. Fm a poor devil of a Secretary ; 
therefore I will be independent somehow. Hold my 
tongue till then I must. Then tell her. Then propose, 
and — ^be refused. Exit the poor devil." 

This complacent conclusion was abruptly terminated 
by the poor devil banging violently into a still poorer 
devil, vending some violets on the kerb outside a tobac- 
conist's shop. An exchange of fifty cents — treble the 
proper price — and a bunch of violets — ^Wanda's 
favourite flower, by Jove! — restored both poor devils 
to their inherent equanimity, and sent Dorrien hurtling 
off upon another tack. 

**I don't know that I'm even in love with her; prob- 
ably not. I thought I was in love with Mona before, 
and found I was not. There's Mrs. Goring; I shall 
meet her to-night. If she still attracts me, then Fm 
not If sbe^s a bore, Uien 1 may \i^, 11 — d^xcecL tba^^ 
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ifs! — ^What the devil have I got to do with ifs? 
She " 

"Hold up, Mr. Carfax; where in the name of all 
that's blue are you making for? You're a sure thing 
for the hospital, if you dart across in front of the cars 
like that? What's the matter?" 

"Hullo! Jim," said Dorrien, shaking his questioner 
warmly by the hand, "I am just due at your father's. 
I suppose you are going down there too. Let's walk 
on together : I'm glad you stopped me." 

"Stopped you!" retorted Jim; "not much stopping 
about it. If I hadn't nipped out of the light, you'd 
have had me over for certain. Are you often taken 
that way?" 

"Sorry, Jim," said Dorrien, observing Hs compan- 
ion with a pleased look of friendship; "I'm hugely 
sorry: really. You see if I begin thinking everything 
else goes. Why don't you grow a trifle; you're so 
confoundedly small. You cannot expect a fellow to see 
you. How tall do you call yourself?" 

Jim, the same Jim so graphically depicted to Dorrien 
by Miss Evelyn, as the brother wearing the blue flannel 
suit with white stripes — ^were his suit not manifestly 
just newly arrived from an English tailor, he might be 
wearing the same one now — ^joined himself on to Carfax, 
and the two together made quickly towards Mr. 
Goring's offices: the short legs vainly endeavouring to 
keep time with the long ones, and the long ones for 
merriment's sake taking longer strides than their wont, 
to the great inconvenience of the short pair, and the 
proportionate increase of good fellowship and mutual 
amusement. 

The conversation was voluble and personal, compris- 
ing during a walk a thought over a quarter of a mile 
in distance, five distant and separable subjects. Jim's 
height, which was five feet eight — an exaggeration of 
half an inch, not to include the heels of his boots — gave 
way to Jim's chest, which was forty-four inches iu 
girth: to the utter discomfiture of Carfax-'^^-^Visiv^^^ 
a quarter of an inch less. "Bo^ icy^oot^ \.^ \53Si>.^ ^s«i. 
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Jim's deep-set eyes, or his curly hair, or his skill in 
horsemanship, or his good looks, or his nose, all of 
which in their several ways were the talk of the town, 
and according to his mother, Mrs. Goring, much above 
the generality of similar organs, powers, and features, 
in persons equipped by nature with features, powers, 
and organs to correspond. 

Truth to tell Jim's nose was mentally speaking a 
sore point, and a slight upon the afore-mentioned good 
looks, having been broken two years before during a 
particularly nasty rush in a game of football ; and from 
that day to this had never regained its pristine shape 
and mould. 

The three remaining topics of conversation were: 
Miss Evelyn and the Weary One ; a message from Mrs. 
Goring postponing dinner till the following week, and 
a technical relation by Dorrien anent Lady Gallantly, 
embracing the comparative merits and demerits of the 
hot and cold water treatment for sprains and sprained 
ankles. A pail of boiling water was about to make place 
for a man with a bucket of ice, cold enough in the recital 
to induce shivering in the most warm-blooded of hastily 
summoned doctors, when one of the smallest of small 
conversations came to a natural and under the circum- 
stances dignified termination: Jim, after a hand-shake 
exchanged through the closed iron railing of the lift, 
diving down a darkened passage to his office, and Dor- 
rien being spirited away in the elevator to the third 
floor. 

After enquiring for Mr. Goring, Dorrien was 
speedily ushered by a clerk down a central passage or 
aisle running the length of a large suite of offices, 
resonant with the click of typists and their machines, 
to a room of a compact and sizable sort opening out 
from the main apartment, and charged to excess with 
books, papers, shelves and the work-a-day of a man of 
affairs. 

Upon Mr. Goring's right was his stenographer, 

Anglic^, shorthand writer, jotting down memoranda 

&nd instructions, regarding the substance of the 
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answers to a pile of letters, new come that morning. In 
front of him stood a big mahogany desk, with a spa- 
cious complement of drawers, books, ink, blotting-paper 
and other desk garnishings. On his left, resting 
squarely upon its own base on the desk, was a portable 
telephone, shaped something after the fashion of the 
electric lamps, of common use in England by virtue of 
their trailing wires, whereby they are allowed to roam 
at the will of their masters to the uttermost boundaries 
of the room. 

Insensibly pervading the chamber was an atmosphere 
of method, arrangement, composure, noticeable in the 
orderly appointment of the articles therein; noticeable 
in the incisive dealing with interruptions from secre- 
tary, messenger, telephone, clerk, importunate stranger 
or visitor with letters of introduction ; noticeable above 
all in the calm and regulated demeanour, the equable 
and determined accents, the emphatic gesture implying 
assent or the contrary — of Mr. Goring himself. 

Whenever Carfax saw or spoke with him, one feeling 
was dominant in his mind through all the course of his 
interview — a supreme consciousness that he was in the 
presence of power. There was power in the handshake ; 
power in the walk, heavy and burly ; power in the thick- 
set frame, in the massive forehead, in the deep black 
eyes — ^Ah! that's where Jim gets his eyes! — ^in the 
twinkle — Jim's twinkle again! — of those same eyes. 

What a twinkle that was I Yet how can a twinkle of 
the eye indue a man with power? How? It is a reason- 
able interrogation. But if a man is master of dollars 
in tens of millions ; employs or exercises indirect control 
over thousands of workmen; is a manufacturer; is 
interested in railroading; dabbles in electric plants 
(not a newly discovered herbaceous variety) ; and, 
besides that he enjoys the respect and esteem of men 
and women, is a director of a score or more huge un- 
dertakings ; yet with it all, boasts a twinkle in his eyes : 
depend upon it the twinkle bore a proportionate share 
in the formation of the millions, and a bigger shax^ 
still in the choosing and traimivg ol VJwfc\wsa«ft.'Ss\j^«^- 
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ments, that served to carry the schemes and operations 
of Its owner to their fruition. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Carfax," said Mr. Goring, hav- 
ing dismissed his stenographer with some final admoni- 
tions, "take a seat will you, please. I have a letter this 
morning from Lord Robert, which will help us consid- 
erably. In fact it practically gives me a free hand, 
and anticipates most of the points I suggested you 
should write about last night. Have you sent the 
letter?" 

"Yes: I have just posted it; not half an hour ago." 

"No matter. He makes a definite proposal that I 
should co-operate with him in undertaking a private 
investigation of the commercial and political conditions 
prevailing in the British Empire, with a view to deter- 
mining the best means of furthering Imperial Consol- 
idation; those are his exact words. And he promises 
ten thousand pounds towards this, provided I will be 
responsible for a like amount. He regrets that he can- 
not leave Lady Gallantly, but hopes to be here in the 
course of a few days, and wishes me, if I agree, to draw 
up some workable scheme with your help, of which you 
will have the management under our advice and author- 
ity. That gives the substance of his letter; you will 
probably wish to read it over yourself. Return it to me 
later." 

"What have you decided?" Dorrien enquired 
earnestly. 

Mr. Goring scrutinised him narrowly. Dorrien 
could have sworn that the black eyes twinkled, but he 
opened Lord Robert's letter under a pretence of 
reading. 

"You take it to heart?" said Mr. Goring. 

"I have waited nearly ten years for an opportunity," 
he replied simply. "I have it now." 

"I take it this is your idea," continued Mr. Goring, 
regarding him thoughtfully. 

"No :" rejoined Carfax ; "it was a joint idea, as much 
ihe result of your letters as anything." 

^I forgot to tell you," saidMt. GoTing, "there is a 



^4: 
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postscript which says it is entirely your idea." This 
time the black eyes did twinkle ; there could be no mis- 
take. Dorrien's eyes were drawn almost against his 
will to observe his companion's. He noted that the 
twinkle was a very kindly one, and he was aware in 
some sub-conscious way that according to the phrase 
he had been sized up. 

"You are laughing at me, Mr. Goring?" he said 
awkwardly. 

"Come," replied the owner of the twinkling eyes, "1 
know you well enough to enjoy a joke. I was only 
thinking what a pity it was you never ran away from 
school at sixteen, as I did; it would have saved you so 
many years of waiting." 

"Is this a specimen of Canadian business?" returned 
Carfax good-humouredly ; "because if it is — " he left 
the sentence unfinished, not being altogether clear as 
to what he wished to say. 

Mr. Goring lay back in his elbow chair, and laughed 
unrestrainedly. "You must remember I am still an 
Englishman for all my forty years on this Continent," 
he said at last. "You have made good use of your 
time, however, and — yes: we are wasting ours. Now 
let me have your ideas." 

Mr. Goring had not been a Seeker for fifty-six years 
— five in the States, thirty-five in Canada, sixteen at 
school in England and in an impoverished Norfolk 
parsonage — to no purpose. He could Hide with the 
best, when occasion prompted. But a compliment from 
an older man to a younger one, however sincere, is not 
invariably a waste of time. To some natures praise is 
but a spur to a renewal of effort. 

Under the supposition that he will receive nothing but 
praise from his readers, if the thorny labyrinth of 
politics is here treated as ground taboo, the author, 
prompt to his occasion, proposes for himself a renewal 
of effort and conversation in a new chapter, promising 
only, and in no spirit of impertinence, that if his reader 
is not an Imperialist he should certamV^ \i^c««sfc ^'^'^ 
with the Joss of the least aippTed«\A& ixwiCvs^ ^\ >osafcn 
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and that if he is one (as now of course he is) his imagi- 
nation will give ample body to those business details of 
development and organisation, inseparable from the 
schemes prefigured above, and which, upon turning 
over the page, he will find have quite dropped out of the 
Uterary running. 



CHAPTER XXV 

SOME SEEKING 

MR. GORING appeared to be lost in reflection, gaz- 
ing fixedly into space, as though the deep black 
eyes would bore a path to those remote regions, the occa- 
sion of their talk. Yet Dorrien apprehended from glances 
stolen half -unawares at himself from beneath the shaggy 
eyebrows, that this abstraction while habitual to Mr. 
Goring's intense concentration of thought was not alto- 
gether devoid of more personal interest in himself, the 
speaker. 

"It can be arranged," Mr. Goring said at last; ^Tbut 
it is a much bigger thing than you are aware of. And 
you?" 

He bent his regard across the room upon Dorrien with 
a certain look of embarrassment and stiffness, an utter 
stranger to the determinate and assured temper of his 
ordinary features. Jointed to this indecision the pitch 
and modulation of the voice, thicker and more guttural 
than till then, pressed anxiously as it were for an an- 
swer to a question never propounded : without *and you' 
intimated his desire for intelligence respecting Dorrien's 
past, his family, or his prospects. 

Mr. Goring who seemed wholly unconscious of the 
strangeness of his demeanour, continued to observe him 
with an impenetrable gaze, evidently impervious to Dor- 
rien, to the present, to the busy life without. Carfax, 
in his turn the prey to a manifest discomposure, was 
aware dimlyf that he himself, though the recipient of 
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this unnatural stare, had been abstracted in Mr. Groring's 
mind from his immediate surroundings. Mr. Groring 
might have been looking at the past through the present ; 
the key that would unlock the door to both being Dorrien. 

Carfax stirred uneasily ; he feared that he had some- 
how offended him. Without offering any explanation 
Mr. Goring rose, with the air of a man who had con- 
clusively fixed upon a definite course; strode towards 
the door ; locked it ; and came over to the window whence 
Carfax had retired, motioning him with a silent sweep 
of his hand to resume his seat. 

In considerable astonishment at this unlooked for ac- 
tion, no less than at the circumstances preceding it, 
Dorrien complied. 

"Mr. Carfax," he began, speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly ; but with an apparent exercise of restraint upon 
some powerful emotion, "I am going to take the liberty 
of an older man to ask you some questions, to which you 
have every right to take exception, and you may see fit 
to withhold your answers. I trust however that you 
will consider that nothing but a sincere motive would 
ever have induced me, circumstanced as I am, to risk 
embarrassing you, as I may very probably do." 

Dorrien bowed his head in acknowledgment and 
awaited with a mixture of anxiety and interest an expla- 
nation to a prelude of such extreme formality. 

"Were you bom in Canada towards the end of July 
1876?" 

«I was." 

"Was your birth registered in Victoria under date of 
August 12th of the same year?" 

"Yes; approximately so, as far as my knowledge 
goes. The certificate has been lost, but it could no 
doubt be verified." 

"Was your father William Carfax of the Old Hall in 
Derbyshire?" 

"He was » repUed Dorrien, with growing wonderment 
at the tenour of the questions. 

"You were a posthumous child and — ^" \X\& \R»a& ^«x:- 
nestness ot the words, dragged 'A tdl\^\* ^^^tsl Vt^s^'^s^fc 
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deep furrows of a disordered conscience consumed Carfax 
with an inward sense of remorse as poignant almost as 
the feeling which engendered them in the mouth of the 
speaker, "and," he continued, "previous and subsequent 
to your birth your mother was in very straitened cir- 
cumstances ?" 

Carfax inclined his head, distrusting his ability to 
speak, and cruelly apprehensive of the disclosure fore- 
shadowed by the uneasy nature of the inquiries. Grieved 
alike at the emotion manifested in Mr. Goring's counten- 
ance, and with an undecided notion of sparing their feel- 
ings severally, be put up his hand to stay his 
companion. 

"Mr. Goring," he said, "I cannot be blind to the pur- 
port of your questions, and to some trouble of your own 
associated in your mind with my parents' past. Believe 
me, I would prefer for both our sakes that you kept 
silence. The past whatever it may be is over, and I am 
not the one to wish to revive bygone memories." 

The words dwindled away upon his lips, blighted by 
his own realisation of their futility, and the peremptory 
gesture of negation vouchsafed them by the man to whom 
they were addressed 

"I must," said Mr. Goring directly regaining his self- 
possession; "I appreciate what you say: I can imagine 
it as your father would have acted. But follow me." 

The strong excitement under which he had laboured 
passed away with this declaration, and his accents, sub- 
dued yet commanding, were restrained within the limita- 
tion of their natural bounds. Dorrien listened to him 
closely ; at first fearfully ; as he progressed with a won- 
dering admixture of thankfulness and unreality. 

"There are many men," said Mr. Goring, "upon this 
Continent, who, having risen to a considerable degree of 
eminence among their countrymen, are forced to look 
back upon some action, usually of their early days, with 
shame and regret. I am such a one. As a young man 
chance laid across my path a means of furthering myself 
at the expense of my neighbours by a business device, 
false, treacherouSf and dishonourable. 1 daxeiLO^ \Mb.xSt3 
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think of the low state to which I must have fallen, before 
I could have allowed myself to stifle the mutterings of 
my conscience. To this moment I can picture the bitter 
pain and anguish that my old father would have ex- 
perienced, could he have known the depths of degrada- 
tion to which a son of his had sunk. The chief sufi^erer 
by that action was your own father, Mr. Carfax. The 
actual event I will not relate, as the account would serve 
no purpose, though I will provide for a written statement 
of the circumstances to be forwarded to you, wherever 
you are, upon my death." 

He paused — thinking. 

"God saw fit to prosper my sin, but scarce four years 
later took a revenge so terrible, so peculiarly awful, as 
to change the whole course of my life, and turned me 
from a young man deeply imbued with the loose and cor- 
rupt doctrines of commercial honour taught me in the 
States, to what I am now — a byword for honour and fair 
dealing throughout this country. How unworthy I am 
of that reputation God alone knows." 

He passed his hand wearily across his forehead. 

"With the hideous destiny of circumstance the uncon- 
scious instrument of that revenge was your father. 
Again I will withhold the details. Sufficient that I confess 
the fact of my sin without harrowing your feelings. It is 
a sober truth that since that time no day has passed, 
when the black memories of the past have not risen up in 
in my heart. The silent load upon my conscience has 
grown in proportion to my success before the world. 
Riches, honour, a loving wife, children, have been grant- 
ed me; above all, power. How can any one of them 
compare with the torture eternally administered to one's 
soul by the remembrance of a shameful and ungodly 
action !" 

He started and began to pace the room restlessly, a 
victim to the hidden and twining growth of the past. A 
moment or two, and he paused before Carfax, apostro- 
phising him in a kind of soliloquy, half directed to him, 
half towards himself. Answering to «»o\x\& ^xsA&kcl N^ssrcs. 
ot the mind he appeax^^ \^ \»^% lot^^HXeo. ^^T:i^K^ 
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the author of his confession, and to have substituted an 
audience, personated by the images of his own wandering 
fancy. 

"Power and Ambition ! They were my tempters. To 
them I bound myself, body and soul. I have my satisfac- 
tion. My brain can conceive and grasp at its will schemes 
vast and comprehensive ; it is bounded by nothing. Fi- 
nance, politics, parties, are so many toys with which I 
play. Where another looks to to-morrow or the coming 
week, I see far ahead. The future years are but servants, 
employed to carry my designs to their completion. My 
horizon is not a street, a block of houses ; it is a Continent. 
And the reward — ^remorse ; shame ; sorrow ; penitence.'* 

The fearful stress laid upon these concluding words, 
each marooned as it were in the deep lagoons of the 
speaker's soul, cast-aways from the fountains of universal 
bitterness, whence sprang their being, bequeathed to Dor- 
rien a legacy of dreadful recollection, wholly of a piece 
with his awe and wonderment at the revelation of him- 
self into which Mr. Goring had been betrayed. That 
these sentiments were no empty pomps and ostentations 
of a vain inconsequential babbler, but the innermost and 
most sacred indications of power, wrought by experience 
into the flesh and bone of a man's consciousness of his own 
strength: was immediately evident to Dorrien. 

Had he been under the necessity of requiring addi- 
tional proof, the abstraction and absent mindedness of 
the whole monologue afforded copious testimony. In a 
dim unsubstantial way he was at one with the concep- 
tion of power, thrust thus crudely upon his understand- 
ing. The grim nakedness of the expression, "My ho- 
rizon is not a street ; a block of houses ; it is a Continent," 
appealed to him overmasteringly. He might have been 
an apt pupil, sitting at the feet of some great master 
of music; the master had struck a note, and the pupil 
throbbed with a vicarious pleasure at the majesty of the 
tone. 

Over and beyond this, so great a volume of commiser- 
ation and sympathy was impressed upon his heart, that 
JOprnen was carried away in tYie swixl ^nd m^x^itY of 
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his own emotion. The incongruity of the situation, the 
disparity of age — ^breached by a gap wanting but one of 
thirty years — the complete disproportion of circum- 
stances: together conspired to render him independent 
of resentment, and in fact solicitous to diminish the 
melancholy effects of the disclosure observable in Mr. 
Goring. 

Accordingly, with the object of abating in a measure 
the violence of Mr. Goring's remorse, by a frank accep- 
tance of the confession, he rose abruptly from his chair. 
The movement provoked Mr. Goring's attention, and con- 
jecturing what he would say, perhaps from some manifes- 
tation upon Dorrien's face, he restrained the words upon 
his tongue with an emphatic gesture of dissent. 

"Wait," he said; "I have not finished. For years I 
have striven through private sources in England to dis- 
cover your whereabouts. My agents failed in their en- 
deavours. Of your father's death I was aware ; but Fate 
has at last thrown you in my way. I had almost deter- 
mined to communicate nothing of this to you; merely 
to watch over your welfare : not from any desire of spar- 
ing myself this scene, but from the doubt whether you 
could be the son, and the fear that my declaration might 
arouse your animosity. Just now you asked me to make 
some personal sacrifice for this cause of our Empire. 
Your gesture or the mode of your speech reminded me ir- 
resistibly of your father; and yet I only saw him once 
to my knowledge. Upon an impulse I spoke as I have 
spoken ; and I am glad of it, now that it is done. I will 
make that sacrifice ; but it is no sacrifice. I am impelled 
towards it by a love for my adopted country, by a 
greater love still for my nation. What reparation I 
can make to you for your father's sake, by my help, by 
my support, by my friendship, if you will still extend 
it to me — " 

The quiet, almost pleading, humility and resignation 
of the words seemed to Carfax, as addressed to him, out- 
side the measure of all imaginable reason, and it was not 
until a later and more thoughtful hour tlval \nr. ^^^ ^»r- 
abled to refine down to its mox^ Ti«tea«l ^x^'^^tJc^^'^^ "^^^ 
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magnitude of the distress which could alone in its incep- 
tion have actuated such a man to make so immense a con- 
cession to his pride. How dreadly imminent was the hid- 
eous revelation of that distress, and how inexorably preg- 
nant with the course and shaping of his own sequent life 
the chance-medley coinage of a phrase in his reply was 
upon that very point and acme of time to expound to 
him. 

"Mr. Goring," said Carfax, impulsively interrupting 
him, "I beg you please never to refer to this again. 
Whatever the cause I am sure that my father, were he 
alive, would be the first — the first — " he broke off hur- 
riedly, confused and out of countenance for lack of words 
to convey his meaning. "It — it was his deathbed charge 
to my mother that if a son were born to him he should 
— forgive — forgive the man — the man who — " 

A shoulder-gripe from his companion like the snap of 
the steel cuff released upon the surprised thief pinioned 
the words fast in the throes of their uneasy birth. "His 
deathbed charge?" Mr. Goring hoarsely urged. "His 
deathbed charge } No bed ever saw your father's death !" 
His eyes, speaking fierce entreaty, illumined with a reck- 
less hope, as of guilt reprieved to innocence. Carfax 
wrenched back quit of the grasp, loaden with a weighty 
astonishment, and in wincing pain. 

"Have a care," he cried, "your hand is heavy. Of 
course his deathbed charge. Would you have him die 
in his cradle?" 

Hot-foot upon the an^er of the retort leaped a 
vision of Mr. Goring's face. The lips sagged pendulous 
and white to leprosy. From his cheeks shivered out all 
their ruddy hues. The strong man was strengthless. 

To his side sprang Carfax, alarmed, wondering, alert. 
"Are you ill ?" he questioned. 

"He died in bed. You are sure he died in bed?" No 
other answering word spoke Mr. Goring: and these but 
quaveringly as palsied men prattle into their beards. 

Carfax blenched at the iteration of this dreadful cate- 
chism. A wayward ugly terror dripped its chilling 
icicle upon bk heart. He discximmal^^ Vd& ^^tl\.^xlc«e, &a 
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a man issuing at night upon a doubtful hazard picks his 
footsteps. "My father died in Victoria in 1876 — ^He died 
of typhoid fever — ^My mother was with him at his death 
— I was bom seven days later — ^He died peacefully in his 
bed — I have the story from my mother — ^My mother can- 
not lie." 

It fell very quietly between them, mutually. The ab- 
solving purport of the response knocked dumbly for in- 
gress upon the door of Mr. Goring's understanding, 
knocked straitly, and knocking won no entrance. Hope 
died still-bom in his soul, giving again succession to Guilt 
and Courage, and their so-hard contesting myrmidons. 
His strength was returned upon him. Resolution and a 
surpassing wonderful kindliness throbbed eloquent from 
every turn and posture of his features. Once he bowed 
his head, once sighed, laid a quiet firm hand upon Dor- 
rien's shoulder, pressed his startled eyes into his elder 
masterly service, gently, strongly, nobly, saying, "Mr. 
Carfax, you are mistaken in your story. As God sees 
me standing here I killed your father. I am his 
murderer." 

From the profound emergence of this confession surged 
within Carfax no tumultuous wave of soul-shaking repul- 
sion. He fondled the words helplessly, as a woman the 
secret cureless cancer of her breast, or a condemned homi- 
cide the scaffold rope of his hanging, dull of their con- 
text and signification. "You killed my father! You 
are my father's murderer! You, Mr. Goring! but" — 
reversing droningly the progression of his last-born 
uttered thought — "My mother cannot lie. I have the 
story from my mother. He died peacefully in his bed. 
I was bom seven " 

Tightening clasp, arrested memories, to crown all 
Mr. Goring's fixed earnest dominating gaze, protecting 
to tenderness, relumed Dorrien's smothered mentality. 
"It is the sober truth," said the older man with rugged 
kindly persistence, "the sober crystal truth. I killed 
your father. Your mother mayhap spared you the tale. 
She hid it from the neighbours I kno^ " 

"5ut," shuddered Dorrieu, o^emx^^^x^aXstivcLX.^ ^'^^nr 
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horrent realisation of the fact, ^4t cannot be. You ! And 
my mother! Why!'* 

Mr Goring rough-shod flung in upon his dim-sighted 
gropings, fronting him squarely. 

"Your father was a heavy-bearded man?'* 

"Yes.'* 

"Nearer six feet three than six feet in height?" 

"Yes." 

"Dark, deep-eyed, and of a conmianding mien?" 

**I believe so." 

"He had a great scar upon his brow like a knife-slash 
in a plank of seasoned wood?" 

"He had." 

Question bandied with answer, as balls cross and re- 
bound across a tennis net. 

Momently the interlocutor paused. Into the mobile 
chambers of his visage there concentred in one drear com- 
fortless troop the seared and haunting recollections of a 
lifetime. His mind steeped nightly for six and twenty 
years in murder's ghastly rehearsal rose panoplied in all 
its body trappings, and, as it might seem, throned itself 
upon the very stage and arena of his countenance. Upon 
his face sat Conscience lackeying Guilt. But an instant, 
and in a frightful abandonment of memory present to 
memory past he burst out with a wild devilish enactment 
of his crime. 

"It is your father. Such was the man I killed. The 
black unholy scene rises again before my eyes in all its 
graphic helUshness. The room was low-beamed, hewed 
of the pine, and gold-shot from a lattice window I remem- 
ber with the evening sun. There was a wooden table at 
which I sat," (Mr. Goring's hand closed upon a chair. 
He sat down) "tilting my head to the roof, and smoking 
a lazy pipe." (The chair canted. With a soft demoniac 
sibilation of the breath he counterfeited the action of 
smoking). "Your father on a truckle-couch lay sleeping 
at my side." (His left hand pointed sideways and down- 
wards). "Another chair, a roughened table squared 
also from the trees, and a cupboard stamped with steel 
bosses made up the furniture. Beioxe laft ow >iife ^^^dswcL 
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slab were shreds of food and empty bottles. A blunder- 
ing fly trailed its wine-clogged feet across the surface. 
My tongue had been black with thirst. My stomach had 
gnawed itself on emptiness. Your father had saved my 
life. I was his guest. Some devil's prank spurred me 
to rob him of the cupboard's key, and explore it for my- 
self. I crept hulking gingerly to the couch," (he 
stood upright on his feet, and, very stealthily, crept 
across the room) "aping a common thief; lifted the lapel 
of his coat ; pushed in my hand. He stirred. Dear Grod ! 
had he but waked ! He might have saved my life a second 
time. It was but a moment's task to slip the lock. 
Brandy was there, and a glass. I snatched them out, 
turned to the table, raised the accursed flask, and poured 
it in." (The several motions above indicated were faith- 
fully portrayed in dumb show.) "Your father, roused 
by the noise, came at me crying 'You thief.' I tossed 
the stuff clean on his face." (He turned, doing so in ac- 
tion.) "We closed. Unthinkingly I used my strength, 
grappling him surely by the throat. We struggled 
amain, and fell together; he underneath. I tore my 
arms away. He lay in a lump. His glazing eyes, curdled 
with blood, read me defiance. I stooped to pick him 
up." (He stooped). "He muttered, rattled in his 
throat, and belching forth a horrid flux of blood swung 
in my arms — dead." 

Mr. Goring, pronouncing the terminal-'dead'-with 
a deep, hollow, utterly despairing accentuation, more 
groan than worded utterance, stood immovable, per- 
vious to nothing, in a semi-bending position, with his 
arms gathered supportingly in the manner and ampK- 
tude of a hoop. His eyes, personalising the void air, 
saw the corpse in his hands. 

The singular and tremendous livingness of the scene 
overpowered Dorrien's intelligence. He watched, 
horribly fascinated, the springs and sluices of Mr. 
Goring's memory— unpent in articulate description for 
the span of a generation — ^voluming out in this seeth- 
ing spuming Niagara of recollection. "UxAKt '^Mi. 
diablerie of such a rehabililatioii Yii^ dLOxaSoX. %k&^ \s5«^ 
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certainty, his certainty into horror, his horror into a 
isatanic onrushing terror. To the deed h^ became 
accessory. He was a patricide. 

Invoking every the most powerful energies of his 
will he rallied his nerves back from the borders of a 
panic, acute and unmanageable; stepped lingerly to 
Mr. Groring's side, still possessed with a hideous loath- 
ness to unbend him from the contemplation of his re- 
murder, and shrilling his voice to an unnatural some- 
thing between a child's whisper and ghoul's chuckle, 
cried "Mr. Goring" — once, twice, thrice, and, as he 
plucked his unyielding arm, "Wake, man, for Christ's 
sake wake. I am his son, you know ; his son." 

Mr. Goring woke. A shudder heaved through his 
frame. So shudders the oak trunk at the blow of the 
woodman's axe. His body gave, and swung to the 
perpendicular. The torsion of his arms had supplied 
him with a monstrous instantaneous interpretation of 
his position. The dead body was not in his hands. 
He tottered at Dorrien's guidance to a friendly 
chair, woe unfathomable in his aspect, a sluggish sweat 
oozing from his pores, speech withered in his mouth, 
as in one tongueless from birth. He was a man un- 
manned. 

Silence wrapped the twain, each sitting apart. It 
might have been the silence of chamel bodies swathed in 
their burial clothes. Thought and memory were at 
digging in their graves. 
' Thus crawled the tardy minutes. 

But hark! What is this? A stirring! Is Carfax 
mad? Is care with all her dulness truly begone, or have 
we in her stead a mocking Bedlamite? Description is 
beggared for a word to embrace his looks. It were as 
though there trickled into his head a slender stream 
of memory, pricked to employment, of memory goaded, 
of memory shrieking for explanation. His brain is 
congested with a surplusage of thought. He clamps 
his hand to his eyes, his eyes to Mr. Goring's figure, 

Mr. Goring^ 8 figure to ? to Mary, to a cottage, to 

A £reside, to a story of a 'womaii^ "ilLaTvoxL^ ^XkA of a 
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man, Vernon. "Is this real,'* he murmurs, "or all a 
ghastly dream?'* 

To his seeking, to his groping, to his groping, to 
his seeking, the facts grow concrete. Piece dovetails 
with piece. Joint mortises into joint. A right thought ! 
A wrong thought! Up Seeker! Down Hider! Pull 
Devil! Pull Goring! Down Marion! Up Mary! A 
false cast. Again he seeks. He gropes. He gropes. 
He seeks. He tramps, and strides, and tramps the 
fevered room. He thinks aloud. 

"Great God! I have it. No. It eludes my grasp. 
It circles round me like a flying rumour whipped from 
a newsman's stall. Oh! Mother! Mother! Noble 
Mother! At last I understand. You were Marion. 
Father was Vernon ; and I was the child that died. But 
wait — and here's a flaw — ^if mother's tale was true, and 
true I'll swear it was, this broken man, sitting for all 
his greatness so dull and lumpish in yonder chair, is no 
vile murderer. Perhaps — ^Ah ! Yes, I understand. He 
must have been the man that took the money first four 
years before. But murderer? Never! Robbed he may 
have; stolen the key he may have; drunk the stuff he 
may have. By Heaven, it tallies again, the cupboard was 
open, mother said, and glasses on the table. Ye Gods 
or all ye powers of devilry grant me the wits and eyes 
to unthread this tangled skein. They fought. That's 
certain. They fell. That's certain too. He thought 
him dead, and fled of course in panic flight ; and Marion 
— ^Mother, I mean — returning, found him, my father, 
not dead as Goring said, nor drunk as mother had it, 
but drinking. Hell smother the thought. He drank 
not. His story was true. It is as plain as snow on 
pitch. By Goring's own account he slopped the brandy 
in his face. Her fears fathering his former guilt gave 
him the lie ; and so, while she was away for aid, he died. 
Oh ! What a dreadful death !" 

He stayed his ceaseless tread ; stayed too the hurly- 
burly of his utterance. He could have wept. He could 
have laughed. He could have prayed. He coxildVssc^^ 
cursed. "Mother I Mother I" \ve cxied m ^c.^V^'srj ^'''*^'«fc 
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you but here !" and next, hushing his voice to sadness, 
"And Father too ! Oh ! what a hideous end !" 

Very quietly he sank into a chair, blotting tiie time 
present out from his eyes with the grateful wrappage 
of his hands, whereby with living mother as ministress 
to his sight, and dead father as escort to his under- 
standing, he might comprehend and retrace with firmer, 
more sentient, more assuring touch, the bitter 
memorials of their past. 

A while sped, and he uncovered his gaze, glancing 
his eye haggardly upon Mr. Goring's mute heedless 
form, and impressing a tranquil seal upon his medita- 
tion with this so-quiet and resolute apostrophe, "Poor 
mother, poor father, how you suffered both! And yet, 
my father, dead father whom I never saw, though very 
fearful was thy death, still I do verily believe if you 
from your safe shelter of rest beyond the grave could 
view the sum of happiness so surely coming to my 
mother, Mary, whom you truly loved, upon my tender- 
ing of these joyous tidings, you would gladly die again 
by the same death to witness this same end." 

Thus murmuring he arose, and touching him again 
upon the arm, laid the story bare to Mr. Goring, very 
gently at the start and with wonder-working words, 
withholding no tittle of its detail, and leading him 
wisely, as pilots one having sight, the blind. And it 
came to pass that Mr. Goring believed him, because 
his sayings were the sayings of truth, and he could spy 
no error. Nay, search he ever so searchingly. And 
the tribulation of the years was rolled mightily away 
from Mr. Goring's heart. And he thanked Gt)d. 

• ••••••a 

It is night; and it is Canada. By an open window 
sits a letter-writer, writing. The air is moveless. It 
is the hour of the walking of the dead. Yet the dead 
walk not, save but they walk for joy. The letter writef 
is Dorrien. 

It is the dusk; and it is the Atlantic. Through her 

waters rushes a great ship, bearing a letter. A storm 

ragea. It is the hour of tYve sigYvmg oi t\v& dead« Yet 
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the dead sigh not, save but they sigh for happiness. 
The letter is Dorrien's. 

It Is the sun's setting; and it is England. At a 
cottage window sits a letter-reader, reading. The air 
is golden. It is the hour of the weeping of the dead. 
Yet the dead weep not, save but they weep for glad- 
ness. The letter-reader is Mary. 

And Mary spoke not; neither then did she pray. 
For her eyes were big with tears. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SOME HIDING 

MRS. GORING'S house in Toronto, like a great 
number of other houses in different portions of 
the habitable globe, was built upon a hill — in Some- 
where Street; which, as every inhabitant of Toronto 
is aware, is somewhere in Canada. 

Her dinner consisted of eight persons. Of these five 
have already been brought under the reader's notice, 
and the remaining three being unlikely to make a second 
appearance need no further introduction. Nor do the 
courses, which numbered seven, and originating in 
oysters, worked themselves faithfully through to the 
end, interspersed with wine, wit, small talk, smaller 
jokes, and, occasionally, quite big laughs, as is the way 
with eight-handed dinners, when everybody knows 
everybody else, and each Hider, unconsciously or by 
purpose drops so much of the mask of conventionality, 
as he or she flatter themselves will not arrest the atten- 
tion of any over-curious Seeker, by reason of its with- 
drawal from their countenances. 

How curious a Seeker Carfax was, and sympathetically 
responsive to the most trivial mutations of the game, as 
played by his companions, may be gathered from the 
queries he propounded to himself, in the brief vcAA\:^iKa. 
afforded bj a lively bantering, oi ^\)A.^ 3\tcl ^^& ^^^o^ 
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pivot, and himself, Mrs. Groring, and Miss Evelyn the 
revolving points. These were: why has Evelyn not 
married? Why does her mother never now wear her 
locket with the child's face? Why is she so obviously 
forcing herself to be cheerful? Three whys, which are 
but poorly answered by a fourth, perpetually running 
through Mrs. Goring's head concerning their author. 
Would he, I wonder, help me? 

Would, I wonder. Carfax help his hostess? Will he 
ever become sensible of that her want for help? And 
would she, as they sit in two easy cane chairs, in the 
twilight, upon a verandah, overlooking the distant lake 
and untenanted save by themselves and the soft music 
of the evening breeze, accept that help, knew she the 
complex feelings harrowing its profferer, or would she 
throw it away uselessly, like the burning stub of the 
cigar Carfax has just tossed over the wooden rail: to 
fizzle out of itself among the dark evergreens below? 
Will he and would she not? How urgent is my wonder ! 

"Mrs. Goring," said Carfax in the accent of one 
definitely wedded to a purpose, "you remember our 
conversation about the white and the loose shirts at 
Oxford ?'' 

"And your own?'* she subjoined reminiscently. 

"Yes, and my own," he pursued, "which are still in 
the making," and to himself "damn them," continuing, 
"well, abstracting so far as you can, me, the then 
speaker from your mind, would you feel that that man 
— that boy — ^was reasonably sincere? I am no sermon- 
monger, but I mean a boy or a man of whom you as a 
woman would have trustworthy expectations?" 

His eyes probed her. She answered him with a firm 
"I would." "And in whom," he renewed, "as a married 
woman" (these words emphasised) "you would have 
implicit faith, be appearances what they might?" 

"And in whom," she returned strongly, searching 
him turn-about, "I would, and do" (also emphasised) 
*%ave implicit faith." 

"Thank you. Mrs. Goring," he said with terse re- 
lieff sitting forward in Ids diait, "I should make a 
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magnificent blackguard. Now will you listen to this. 
Take it as a parable, or a plot from a problem novel, 
as you like, and whatever you feel or say or think 
remember your admission, and my genuine thankfulness 
at its import. I'll shift the light to this side-table, so 
that you can watoh the beams on my face. A lamp is 
a wonderful illuminant to ugliness. 

He crossed his legs, employing his finger-tips as 
checkers to his points from the bowels of the chair. She 
said nothing. She was very still. There was nothing 
to say. 

"Problem A. Item, a man, two eyes and the regula- 
tion nose, very young and inexperienced, a maker of 
shirts. Item, a woman, very handsome, features unspeci- 
fied, experienced, years older, and interested in shirts. 
Man unmarried. Woman married. They become 
friends. They part. They correspond.** 

A pause. 

"Problem B. Four years have passed. Item, the 
same man, still unmarried, in the same line of shirt 
business, but more experienced, head, ears, and feet in 
love with girl, very beautiful and an heiress. Item, the 
same woman, still married, with the same shirt interests. 
They meet again. Friendship and interests are intensi- 
fied. Man becomes peculiarly attached to her husband 
and son. All encounter daily." 

A longer pause. Mrs. Goring shakes out a fold in 
her dress. 

"Tableau," (spoken with slow distinctness) **man 
inexplicably discovers himself experiencing sentiments 
of love or something analogous to love, for married 
woman in spite of his feelings for heiress, and wishes 
to warn her of the situation, which he doubts some- 
times his power to control. Now how, Mrs. Goring" 
(fiercely interrogative) "should he do it?" 

Carfax from his case drew out a cigarette. His 
hand trembled, and he smothered the lighted match 
clumsily. Nature he could fancy had suspended her 
animation, and he and Mrs. Goring were %^\\»\Sia^.w^a.^ 
revolvifl^ under a sustained mo\eaieiv\. ol \v^«Jt\.^^^Xs^* 
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The cigarette sizzled redly. 

She stretched forward, and for one instant placed 
her hand upon his, very lightly. He shivered at the 
contact and the hot blood throbbed in his veins, bedew- 
ing his forehead with a thin clammy sweat. *'Don'fc 
touch me," he said roughly; it's hell." 

"I am sorry," she replied gently, "I forgot. Do 
you know I think you are the sincerest n^an I have ever 
met?" 

"And the most conscious of my own hypocrisy," he 
interjected. 

She reflected upon the thought. "Yes, I see what 
you mean. We are all hypocrites, I suppose ; the world 
makes us so. But you need not have worried; I knew 
all the time. There's my hypocrisy." 

"Your what?" he ejaculated, "but — " amazement 
leaping from tone to feature. 

"Silly man!" she remonstrated quietly, tapping his 
knee with her fan, "you forget a woman can track her 
admirers out as surely as ever hound scented fox. Why 
that's the only difference between good and bad women. 
The bad ones use their power badly: the good keep 
it under lock and key. Yet most of us, good or bad, 
know it is there." 

"Mrs. Goring," he interrupted impetuously, "you 
must be a very good woman?" 

"And the heiress' name," she cried, laughing musical- 
ly, "is of course Wanda Broadacre? Do you love her, 
Mr. Carfax?" 

"Love her! Mrs. Goring: love her!" — he was on his 
feet, striding — ^'^Why, I could kill her with love. I 
could — I could ^" his hands clenched and un- 
clenched. 

"Exactly : love her entirely differently from the love 
of any man since Adam courted Eve. Be careful where 
you swing that great arm next time, and don't scowl 
quite so grimly about it, please. We've all worn the 
same boots ; only I believe you really would be different. 
But I thought in the parable you said you loved 
me?'' 
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"So I do," he flashed, "there's the puzzle." He stood 
over her, knitting his brows into comical bewilderment. 
"Don't laugh at me, Mrs. Goring. You are, I know, 
but don't, don't, for God's sake don't. Women like 
you should not smile upon men. It's devilish. It puts 
the weakness of palsy into us. It — it — I beg your 
pardon. I am forgetting myself. I'll sit down. A 
chair is safer you know. You were about to say some- 
thing. You see since I've told you it flames out like 
fire from a cannon's mouth. Silly fool ever to have 
mentioned it, if this is the consequence. There! I'm 
quiet now." 

"And controlled?" 

"Absolutely." The chair quivered. 

"Then listen to me. I too have something to tell you, 
and" — ^very earnestly — "will you remember, that I as 
you, set a reasonable store on my reputation for sincer- 
ity, however strong appearances look against me. 
There are two doors to many women's houses: front 
door, where enter the world and their reporters: back 
door, whose key she keeps herself, allowing her husband 
entrance sometimes, and sometimes not. You may take 
this" — ^unwavering under his startled glance, and 
duplicating his own terminology — "as a parable, or a 
plot from a problem novel, as you like." She paused. 
The man was attention personified: the woman resolu- 
' tion unmasked. The lamp exaggerated her pallor. 

"Problem A. Item, a woman, two eyes and the regu- 
lation nose, very experienced, married, and a patcher 
of shirts. Item, a man, strong-featured, ugly to hand- 
someness, of medium experience, unmarried, a maker of 
shirts. Item, another man, the woman's husband, whom 
she loves devotedly, a patron of shirt-makers. The 
patcher and the maker of shirts are friends." 

A protracted pause. Mrs. Goring's breathing is 
deep and fast. Resumption in a low sibilant enuncia- 
tion. 

"Problem B. Shirt-patcher, sihirt-maker, shirt- 
patron as before. Man confesses his lov^ to ^ws!iass.\s^ 
way ol warning. His feelmg is obsoluteloj •uwvrecvcto- 
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cated; but she honours him for his confession, and 
wishes to maintain friendship. Tableau : Shirt-patcher 
finds herself in such a situation as requires a man's 
constant help" — a pause — "owrf connivance, apart 
from her husband and son, which shirt-maker alone can 
give. She" (slowly enounced) "wishes to apprise man 
of her need, but recognising that his sentiments towards 
her place him at an undue disadvantage she would have 
him cautioned to look before he leaps. How" (rapidly 
interlocutive) "should she do it, Mr. Carfax?" 

Mrs. Goring's eye quailed not. To the 'Mr. Carfax' 
she infused a crescent note, half-challenge, half-tremor. 
The skeleton in her cupboard must have been rattling 
its bones with inordinate vigour, or else she had never 
staked her door-key upon such a gambler's throw. 

For Carfax the scene had assumed a will-of-the-wisp 
unsubstantiality. This new perpetual succession of 
surprises, first of his own fabrication, and now of Mrs. 
Goring's confounded him. He understood not himself. 
He understood not her. He wrestled with his want of 
understanding. He answered nothing. 

"Why do you distrust me, Mr. Carfax? I trusted 
you?" asked Mrs. Goring, regarding him intently, that 
the most transient motion of his features might not 
elude her scrutiny. 

Her divination of his thought confused him the more. 
Her acumen was incomprehensible. "Why do you think 
that I distrust you?" he parried, awkward and taken 
aback. 

"Because you do," she said cogently. 

His fingers fidgeted restlessly with the (hasp of his 
cigarette case. It opened, shut, opened, and was shut 
again. She marked the action. "You would make but 
a poor liar, Mr. Carfax," she mocked; "thy face be- 
trayeth thee." 

He answered at last, neglectful of her taunt. "I 

can't help it, Mrs. Goring. I do and yet in a way I 

don't. I distrust myself more. This situation is 

beyond me, however" — gathering strength and decision 

to his voice — ^*'I nnll help ^ow, W\. «v:Ja^«iV \.^ ^xi-^ ^- 
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cretion, and agreeably to your still requiring that help 
after my bald recapitulation of the facts. The time for 
problems is gone. Shall I go on or stop? It will be 
no wife's hearing." 

She was pale to ashes. "Go on," she returned firmly. 
"Nothing you say can embarrass me." 

He gestured, as he would imply 'it is your choice,' 
and rising, overshadowed her. His features worked 
fiercely, calmed, and as calm succeeds storm rested 
tranquil. The voice was a voice bonded under chains, 
grim, very grim. 

"Mrs. Goring, in no spirit of compliment, you are 
to this day the handsomest woman in Canada. You 
know your power. You told me once I had a strong 
personality. I thought you were laughing at me then. 
Later I found you were not. However now, opposed 
to you I do not know my power. I suspect it and my 
passions. I do not know them. There's the difference. 
Still waters — the saw doubtless is familiar to you. I 
warned you ten minutes ago of the danger ; let me des- 
cribe my fear and your hazard. It's brutal, but if you 
play with fire you should be acquainted with the quality 
of its heat. Don't be alarmed. My control is vise-like. 
See: I sit at your side — so" (he took a chair). "Your 
eyes flash upon me. Your bosom heaves. Your scent 
intoxicates. I feel your influence upon me, creeping, 
creeping, how stealthily it creeps. Look! There! at 
your side, on the chair-arm, there, is the soft flesh of 
your arm. Move a finger, and I feel the silk of your 
dress. Inhale the air, and I breathe the breath of your 
nostrils. Turn your head but ever so slightly, and I 
touch your hair, your cheek, your lips." 

He sprang aside, as though he contaminated her or 
she him. "Your pardon again, Mrs. Goring; but 
there's worse to come. You have but to say the word, 
and I go. Let me give you some wine." He poured 
from a decanter. "Drink," he said. "No," her eyes 
affirmed. "Drink," he repeated harshly, **you ought 
to." She drank. He gulped a gW^ixsl W[i^^^ x^ 
newing. 
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"This will sound like a traitor's mouthings ; however, 
there is a tale in our family which I would have you 
hear. Its details will keep, but the substance is this. 
It is of a Carfax of Wellington's time. In the one scale 
put great estates, wealth, titles: as a counterpoise a 
wrong to a woman, no heinous wrong either as things 
were. He married the woman, and went to the devil. 
So did the estates, only not in his ownership, and the 
proverb runs to this day in our part — The honour of 
a Carfax. Well! you take my meaning. We are true 
to our women, true even to our mistresses. I am the last 
of the old name ; perhaps it is as well" — ^his voice broke 
— ^*Hhe keeper of that honour, and a fine interpreter 
of it it would seem; but'* — hardening his accents; his 
teeth gauged his underlip — -"may this decanter'* 
(grasping it) "shiver in my hand, if I am not trying 
to speak the truth, trying to dissect my feelings 
honourably. 

"Four days since the respect with which I have ten 
thousand paramount reasons for regarding all women, 
bad and good, received a notable and utterly unexpect- 
ed accession. Indirectly to your husband's share is that 
accession accountable; indirectly again my ties of 
esteem for him have been strengthened an hundred fold. 
By every turn and construction of honour I am bound 
indissolubly to him — God knows if I have any honour 
left after this ; but still — ^bound too to his son, to you, 
his wife. I am bound again in thought, though not in 
fact, to the girl wihom I want, whom, God helping me, 
I intend for my wife. I am bound last of all doubly, 
trebly, bound to my mother. For her sake alone women 
are consecrated ground to me. And here I am afloat 
on an ocan of passion — it's passion, flaming passion, 
not love — for you, my friend's wife, and here are you 
its passive acceptor, asking for my help, my connivance 
in something apart from your son and husband, whom 
you love devotedly. 

"Mrs. Goring, connivance on your lips is an ugly 

word ; it is one door removed from intrigue, and has a 

fiid^ entrance looking out on \3ftft divox^i^ ^:«vw\« Ywl 
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used It of purpose too; I marked your selection of It. 
There's some devilish mystery at the bottom of all this. 
These ten days I have suspected something. You were 
excited to-night at dinner. Just now you accepted my 
disclosure almost as if you expected it. A sphinx could 
not have been quieter. You tried to laugh me out of it, 
and that failed. Ah ! you start, Mrs. Goring. Some of 
your pages you see are readable. And withal I believe 
you the one minute as much as I distrust you the next. 
Well ! you evidently mean to have my help. Excuse my 
ofF-hand manner. It is as you know only a manner put 
on for the occasion to cover my embarrassment. Now 
what can I do for you to-day, Madam, as the linen 
draper says?" 

Now what was done for and by Mrs. Goring that 
evening will be revealed very promptly in Chapter 
twenty and seven. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



STILIi HIDING 



"QJEE," cried Mrs. Goring, rising from her chair 

O and standing mantled in the silver tints of the 
moon, against the wooden railing of the verandah, 
"look into my eyes. There ! you can trust me now." 

Some very precious choice hidden look, rarely 
brought out for the penetrating gaze of men Seekers 
must have stolen Into those eyes ; for he did look, long 
and earnestly, and after the look shivered, answering 
at length, slowly, "I can trust you now, Mrs. Goring: 
in fact I always trust you, your nature; it's your acts 
that puzzle me. Mine too you, I daresay. But what 
does it all mean?" 

"Listen," she said, "I will explain." 

He leaned upon the railing, facing her sideways, and 
watching her fixedly, as she spoke*, a c^<eeT ^'5::^x<i^^^ss^^ 
something between wonderment, a^e, axv^L XaxjL^c^'^-^ 
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perhaps at himself — ^playing upon his lips. The lips 
twitched nervously. He passed a hand across them; 
and the lips became quiet. 

"I tell you the truth now," said Mrs. Goring, "so 
far at least as it can be told,'* she added with a bitter 
laugh — and more softly — "Only, whatever the future 
unfolds, will you keep your remembrance of me as a 
woman? Some day I may hunger for the respect of my 
friends. We women are so cruel to one another; we 
are compelled to be; and none but the men and those 
women hke me will ever honour my frail womanhood.'* 

He bowed his head gravely and in silence. There 
was a mournful sadness in her words, a woeful harbin- 
ger of a revelation yet impending in her life. Neither 
broke the stillness for a few quiet moments, looking 
she, and he, in their several ways forward into the 
future: and the moon, hushed sentinel over the great 
world, shone calmly upon both. 

"Mrs. Goring," he said steadily, "I will always give 
you my respect, if it is worth anything: only I fear 
like a base coin my tendering of it must ring untrue. 
I believe too that most men and many women would do 
the same; only I hardly yet know to what you are 
referring." 

"Thank you," she replied wistfully. "I think I 
understand your feelings for me, though perhaps you 
never will. If only I dared tell you all ; but I cannot. 
You remember our conversation in the punt before the 
shirt part? TTie recital of your life was, word almost 
for word, the same as mine ; only my ignorance of the 
world had betrayed me into sins that can never be re- 
deemed. Wherever I go the bitter satire of circum- 
stance rises up and mocks me. At the play the other 
night who was the heroine? A woman with a past. I 
am that woman. I have a past — ^ugly, smirched, 
noisome." She wrung her hands with a gesture of 
despair. "Past!" she hissed the words. "Past! It's 
not the past we fear. It's the future; the terror of 
discoverjf the dread that steeps our consciences in 
eternal gmlt s,nA apprehensiou. 'Pa&\.\ 1?»3\A \^^^ 
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good once, a beautiful innocent dutiful girl. And 
now? Now I pray for my fellow miserable sinners in 
church, and buy them a new gold-clasped Bible or an 
altar cloth, when the old ones wear out." 

He shuddered at the turbulent vehemence of her 
language. "Don't sneer," he pleaded, "don't sneer; 
it rather upsets one's belief in things." 

"You are learning something of women to-night," 
she rejoined bitterly. 

"And you were the second that ever taught me," he 
replied, adding thoughtfully, "and the more you teach 
the less I know." 

"You have not heard all yet," she said, stepping 
nearer to him, and relapsing, on a sudden, into a softer, 
gentler, more winning mood, "let me tell you the rest. 
You will listen, won't you, for the sake of Wanda whom 
you really love?" 

"Don't bring her in here," was his angered rebuflF. 

"Is she very beautiful? More beautiful even than 
me?" she asked disregardingly : "even than me?" in- 
terrogating him with her eyes. 

"Yes to both," he returned, shortly. *'Let us leave 
it at that. Why have you digressed from your own 
story?" 

"I wished to gain time to think what to say," ran 
her answer. 

He regarded her imeasily. She marked the look. 
"Should I not have made a splendid bad woman?" she 
taunted, resuming her embittered accents. "What Mr. 
Ignorant Man, makes the best potting ground for 
flowers of my breed?" 

He watched her, motionless and not replying, a shud- 
dering mark for the brutal levity of her tones. "A 
beau-ti-ful du-ti-ful ig-nor-ant girl." 

There was a note of hideous mockery and irony in 
the exultation, almost Satanic, underlying her sing- 
song chanting of the sentence, as he prayed he might 
never hear again in human voice. He recoiled a step^ 
horrified and appalled. 

^[Quite a nursery rhyme^ is lY, iio\.,^x, ^^^vs^^ 
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"Don't," he cried, putting his hand out as though 
to ward off an attack from a quarter hitherto con- 
cealed, "for God's sake don't. You were a friend, not 
a woman then?" 

"Woman ! Womanhood !" she girded. "I buried that 
in my teens. The worms have had their fill years ago." 

"And yet you asked me just now to remember you as 
such. Are you still gaining time.?" he questioned sadly. 

"Yes and No," she replied. "It's here, inside, the 
misery, the remorse, a long dull gnawing pain, and 
when it breaks forth I forget, forget all." 

She pressed her hands upon her bosom, as though 
she would confine to their bounds the devils of passion, 
that seemed ready to tear their way out from the 
fragile bondage accorded them by her body. 

"Come," she whispered, "let me tell you sitting 
down." 

They sat down. 

"I need a friend," she cried, clutching at his arm in 
earnestness, "I must have a friend. Someone who 
knows and still knows nothing. Someone who is con- 
scious of the fact of a past, and will not pry into the 
future ; but who will act — act — act — ^if action is neces- 
sary." 

She repeated the monosyllable with a fearful inten- 
sity, that printed itself upon his memory; and con- 
tinued more equably, as his emotion gradually subsided. 

"You must be that man. I want you to be that man. 
I can trust you. You can control yourself with me. 
You must control yourself — for my sake, and for — for 
all our sakes. Circumstances have thrust you into my 
life. Circumstances have forced me to sin. You will 
believe that?" she cried, piteously. 

"Yes," he said, "of course I do." 

"Circumstances may arrange themselves, so that I 

need no aid. But they may be otherwise. Then I shall 

require a man's help — your help of all men in the 

world. Will you give it me?" With a pleading gesture 

she urged Inm. 

^HowP** be asked, abruptly. 



til 
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"Will you give it me?" she reiterated. 

"You must tell me first,'' he affirmed. "I will if I 
can. My reasons for hesitating I have made clear. 
The Lord knows they are sufficient enough. Was there 
ever such devil's mess," he muttered aside. 

"I want you to promise," she said after a pause, 
selecting her words with nicety and uttering them delib- 
erately, "to stifle your curiosity about my past, while 
you are in this country or working in conjunction with 
my husband, and to refrain from remarking or com- 
menting upon to others anything that might seem to 
shed light upon that past or upon my future." 

"Well?" 

"To act immediately upon any information that I 
may ever write, telegraph, or cable to you, no matter 
what you are doing or how impossible that information 
may appear, according to your own judgment. It may 
be years hence; it may be while I am in Europe this 
time." 

"You would require my help then only in your 
absence ?" 

"Yes — probably. I am much away. I have to be. 
My health. You understand. I told you before." 

He nodded comprehension. The short, sharp sen- 
tences barely masked her agitation. The heart, 
vaguely localised by the motion of her hand as the seat 
of her weakness, might seem almost to have communi- 
cated something of its irregularity to the chords of her 
voice. 

"How am I to be sure such information is authorised 
by you?" 

"I will sign it," she replied. "Not my own name, 
but some other. Suggest anything ; anything you like. 
Here ! I have it, *Locket.' " Her hand darted below 
the soft lace, shrouding her bosom. An instant: and 
she was pressing passionate kisses upon a locket, the 
tiny golden cradle of a child's face. Would a censorious 
himianity grant no pure love to a woman with a past? 
Go, censor, and roam forth wi\lv "jowt NscocoXfe^xsvart^^^ 
among the streets and pavemeivts ol a gc^«X <»^r3 > ^"^^s^. 
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the night falls. Your moral censorship and Fatei's 
doleful Hiding have together wrought some curious 
handiwork. 

She placed the locket^ face upwards, in the palm of 
her hand, resting the hand upon her knee. And there, 
while they yet talked, it lay. 

He scrutinised her coimtenance closely. **Am I a 
very silly fly, and you a very cunning spider?'* he said 
at last, ^^because if I had more experience I might know 
what to do. As it is I doubt you one moment, and 
myself the next, and both of us together, the third.** 

**Are you still an unbeliever?** answered she sadly, 
swaying her head gently from side to side, and spe€ddng 
with a wistful plaintive melancholy. "Have you never 
heard of the fly that went into the web, to rescue its 
entangled comrade from the spider of circimistances?** 

No more she said, but anxiously regarded the ripple 
of thought upon his features. He looked at her: and 
then at the floor : then his eye wandered to the garden, 
and carelessly roved over the trees and the shadowy 
grass, to the waters of the remote lake, sparkling be- 
neath the rays of the moon in a long glistering trail; 
and he wondered oddly what course the water would 
counsel him to take, could it speak : and what the moon 
— ^that ridiculous lop-sided old heathen in the moon ! — 
would recommend, could he speak. Surely he had been 
squinting long enough upon this distorted disease make- 
shift thing called a human heart, to bristle with sage 
words of wisdom for the conduct of such a situation. 

However, at length he left the garden, and the trees, 
and the water, and the moon, and brought his mind 
back to the naked bare fact, was his answer to be *Yes' 
— or *No'? And the instant he had the fact securely 
established in his understanding, his thoughts roamed 
off again to fancy and to fiction, and to fact com- 
mingled with both: and he bethought him of Madam 
Crisp^'s admonition. He could imagine once more in 
his brain the little room, with the lace cushion, on the 
small table between them, and hearken to her words. 
Mad even necall his own snule aY. \\\^vc €\^|x£i^^>£issa\ 
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*You will come under the influence of a married woman 
whom you have met already. It will destroy your 
happiness, and yet somehow without that influence you 
would never win your wife.' 

"And she has come right so far," he pondered. "If 
I say No, I allow myself to be influenced by palmistry, 
and perhaps I wrong a woman who has been wronged 
enough already, with whom by the way I am in love, 
hell's love, and she knows it and takes it as an every- 
day occurrence. If I say Yes, I am — well! what am I? 
A fool, and a dolt, and a fly with its eyes wide open, 
and its legs well treacled. Therefore — ^I — ^will — say — 
Yes.'' 

So he said — ^Yes. 



«i 



Now," cried Jim lustily in the billiard room (he was 
in his shirt sleeves as his mother kissed him good-night, 
"I call all the gods to witness that you are the most 
perfect thing in mothers that ever did live. Another! 
Mama; another! one more! Now it's my turn. I'm 
going to kiss you. Don't run away, else I shall have 
to chalk your nose as a forfeit. What's the us^.of 
a fellow having a handsome mother, if he doesn't kiss 
her soundly to bed." 

Mrs. Goring estimated her looks at five kisses, and / 
then protested. "Stop, you dreadful boy; you are 
pulling my hair to pieces." 

"Just one more. Mama, on the very tip tip top of 
your nose, and then I'll let you go." 

Mrs. Goring's nose emerged intact from the ordeal 
of kissing. Jim, athwart the arm of a big leather 
chair, polished his cue vigorously. "There'll be two 
people in heaven. Mama, when the world comes to be 
made up. You'll be one, and guess the name of the 
other." 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Mrs. Goring. "What's come 
over the boy? How should I know!" 

"Guess, Mama. If you hadn't been making love to 
Carfax all the evening you might 'lvavelife^TdL>3afe^'iR^^^ 
tale after dinner. Shocking too at -jowr «b^<^\ ^^^^f^^^ 
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come over the mothers nowadays! Two hours on the 
verandah and no chaperon !" 

"I give it up/' laughed Mrs. Goring; and more seri- 
ously, "you are not in love again, Jim, are you?" 

"Yes, Mama,'' said Jim demurely. Jim's black eyes 
sparkled wickedly. 

"Well! I'm for bed. You are always in love, Jim, 
you are worse than Evelyn." Mrs. Goring lighted a 
candle. 

"I bet you jump, when you hear the name. Mama," 
continued this incarnation of roguish devihnent. "It's 
Wanda Broadacre." 

Mrs. Goring did jump. So did the candle. It 
jumped on the floor. 

"Knew you would," continued Jim happily, diving 
in candle quest under the billiard-table. 

"Wanda Broadacre! But when ever did you see her? 
They are not in Toronto yet." 

Issued voice sepulchrally from the floor, "Didn't I 
go to New York yesterday with papa on business, and 
wasn't papa as grumpy all the way as a bear with a 
sore throat, and wasn't papa's business with his noble 
lordship, and wasn't papa's son's business with his 
noble lordship's daughter.? How would she suit you 
for a daughter-in-law, eh, my Maasy dear?" Jim 
was busy with the candlestick. 

"How ridiculous! Jim. You know you've only to 
see a skirt, and you fly at it like a nursery maid at a 
rummage sale." 

"Yes, Mama, but such a skirt ! The most bang up- 
to-date knock-me-down sort of skirt man could see. We 
got on famously too, literally fell into one another's 



arms." 



"And wept, I suppose?" observed Mrs. Goring, 
reUghting her candle. 

"Mama," returned Jim with make-believe solemnity, 
"you are very frivolous. The weeping will wait till 
we're married." 

"Grood-night, you ridiculous boy. I've no patience 
with your love affairs. Don't scm^l'^ \.oo tcl-kk^ cA^wt- 
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ettes." Mrs. Goring rustled away, gliding back to her 
son's side, saying, "Jim, supposing some day a man 
told you your mother was a very bad woman, what 
would you do?'* 

To which replied Jim, gravely mixing himself a 
whiskey and soda from his seat astraddle the billiard- 
table, "You certainly are very frivolous to-night, 
Mama. However, if it will amuse you, I should shoot 
the man." 

"And supposing you found that it was true. What 
then?'* The liquid gurgled comfortably down Jim's 
throat. 

"What then? What then? Why,'' (placing the 
empty glass back) "I should shoot myself, of course. 
That will be three more kisses, please. Mama." 

Kiss! Kiss! Kiss! CUck! CUck! CUck! Merrily 
clicked the billiard balls. 

• ...•••• 

"Are you in bed yet, Evelyn?" called Mrs. Goring 
at her daughter's door. 

"One moment. Mama; the door's locked. Com-ing.' 
The hiatus in coming denotes the rise and fall of a voice, 
musical and proceeding from a young and full-throated 
owner. After a delay of about five and twenty seconds 
Miss Evelyn came and unlocked. As Miss Evelyn was 
reading in bed, and wearing (hush! whisper it not in 
the boudoir) a robe of the night, called commonly or 
as the gardener dubbeth it a night-shirt, her looks are 
quite indescribable. However they were much as they 
were before; but now her hair was down her back 
(where it certainly was not before) and her eyes were 
fixed upon her mother (whereas last time they were upon 
the Weary One.) And since Mrs. Groring has placed 
her candle on a table, and placed herself on her daugh- 
ter's bed, and since her daughter has again placed 
herself in bed, it would appear that a transformation 
scene has been wrought, cleverly and expeditiously, 
without any impediment to the corns, conscience, or 
consuming consternation of any the mo^\. ^^^<^«sss!k^ 
person concerned. 



» 
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^Jim's In love again," began Mrs. Gk>ring, running 
Miss Evelyn's chestnut tresses through her hands. 

**So silly of him," sighed Miss Evelyn. **I have 
been listening to her praises the whole evening. She 
is another goddess without one single fault to human- 
ise her. That's the fourth this year. He's such a boy 
too." 

"Is it serious?" 

"As serious as any woman can be with Jim. She 
will blow over in a month." 

A pause. Miss Evelyn stroked her mother's hand, 
kissing her. 

"Are you ever going to marry, Evelyn?" inquired 
quietly the receiver of the kiss. The kiss was stolen 
property. 

Miss Evelyn shrugged her night-shirt (She did 
really. The shoulders were underneath) and blushed 
(She blushed really, redly I mean; if only I had been 
there to see !) "I am not in love, Maasy. VPTiat would 
you have me do?" 

"Is there no man?" 

"Not one one," emphatically. 

"What about Carfax?" 

"We are too friendly. We should simply fight. 
Besides he would want his wife to love him as well as 
marry him. So should I." 

"I wanted to warn you. You may see him constantly. 
He is practically engaged." 

"Oh!" indifi^erently. "Oh!" might have echoed 
Dorrlen — differently ! 

"And his friend; what does he call him — the Weary 
One? He's out here somewhere, isn't he? You treated 
him abominably, Evelyn. When do you intend to stop 
flirting? You have a frightful reputation you know." 

Miss Evelyn patted her mother's hand. "What a 
wise mama she is! I can't help flirting; it's in my 
bones I think. You must have been a terrible flirt 
yourself, when you were young. Never pretend. Mama, 
you weren't. A man, granted he has two legs and a 
nose — he must have a good noae^ — aci\.'& m-^otl tsxr. qa a. 
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red rag to a bull. I simply have to toss him over the 
proposal hedge. There's no vice in it ; it's sheer high 
spirits." 

"But then, Evelyn, some of them drop their hearts 
on the way," remonstrated Mrs. Goring, "and your 
hearts have such a talent for falling in the most prickly 
parts of the hedge." 

"Their own fault. Mama. I always warn them first 
too" 

"You never warned the Weary One. Now honestly, 
did you?" 

Miss Evelyn ruminated, that is if under rumination 
may be included the introduction of a lady's modest 
pearl thumb into an even more modest and more pearly 
mouth, and the subtraction of the same after the inter- 
val of one sixty second period. "No, I did not, I admit ; 
but then you see he was different. What I want," 
continued Miss Eveljm, throwing out her arms, and 
strategically retreating from the Weary One, "is a man 
who would knock me down and trample on me, and go 
ofi^ and leave me in a ditch. I could love and honour 
him for all time. Produce that man, Maasy, and you're 
a mother-in-law." 

"I see," said Mrs. Goring, smiling thoughtfully. 
"You would find him I expect a provoking customer 
about his meals. However I will keep my eye open. 
God bless you, my dear," (kissing her), "pleasant 
dreams ; don't tire your eyes with reading too much." 

Miss Evelyn's dreams were highly unpleasant. At 
two o'clock she was in a ditch, amply provided with 
brambles and mud. Fifty seconds subsequently she was 
in the same ditch ; only deeper. At one minute past two 
the Weary One, diabolically chuckling, was walking 
away from the ditch. The Weary One's nose (his 
dream nose) was atrociously fractured. By no stretch 
of that feature or her imagination could it be made into 
a good nose. Broken noses like coming events cast 
their shadows before. 

• •••• • * * 

'^l8 that you, May?" chaWeivg^di a t^\s^% '^^'^'^ 
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articulation (Mr. Goring's) from the penetralia of 
the hall. "Don't wait up for me. I have sent the 
men off to bed. I'll see to the lights. I have work to 
do before the morning." 

"Must you?" solicitously. 

**I must," determinedly. 

"I am coming down. VPhere are you?" 

"In the Ubrary." 

Mrs. Goring descended the wide spiral of the stair- 
case. The candle was soon nestling in and upon a 
nmimage of books and papers, littering the circum- 
ference of a mammoth centre round-table; its bearer, 
almost sooner, was nestling likewise, but upon the edge 
and utmost brink of the manunoth, indeed at the side, 
and chair, and very feet of the mammoth's lord and 
owner. A clock, none of your giddy modem jangling 
contrivances but a discreet old grandfather, ticked a 
slow somnolent tick upon the husband and upon the 
wife. Doubtless, this ancient timekeeper had been a 
lover himself in his wild pre-grand-dad days. Doubt- 
less he had marked the minutes for many a lover's 
tryst. Doubtless he could be counted upon now to 
hold his tongue and not strike. 

Said wife fondly, "Why is the ogre so busy?" 

Said husband quasi-gruffly, writing, "Why is some- 
body so inquisitive?" 

Answered the somebody quizzingly, "Why is some- 
body else so really an ogre?" 

Answered the ogre, still writing, "Why has an ogress 
invaded the ogre's den?" 

Three times three ticked the wise old grand-dad. 

A fair white hand — Circe might have envied it — 
covered the pensnjan's humped knuckles, checking the 
writing. Softly as a queen exacting her queenly pre- 
rogative she spoke. "What is it, Berkeley? You have 
been troubled. Tell me. I wish to know." 

"Mamie," replied he with a stern sad deliberateness, 
"there are no secrets between us, are there?" 

"How could there be?" she murmured, plucking at 
the quill. 
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Lowly he bowed his head, till the black beard swept 
its girth across the kneeler's swelling bosom ; he power- 
fully fathoming her eyes, his naked hand upon her 
naked shoulder. "Mamie, there is a secret'' (never so 
slightly she trembled). "The secret is mine." (The 
tremor stayed). "At least it was mine. It is now 
mine and another's — Carfax's." (She startled). "It 
shall be yours too, let me confess; for my sin was very 
great," adding oh ! so wishfully, "you will forgive me, 
Mamie?" 

Gently she kissed his rugged temples, whispering but 
"Berkeley! Berkeley! Berkeley!" once, twice and 
again, in womanful adoration. Her eyes were watered 
with tears. 

Seven times seventy and seven ticked the sage old 
grand-dad, while the tale he told unto her, of his thiev- 
ing of the money in Vancouver, and of the murder in 
the mountains which was no murder, and of the death 
which was herald to the birth, and of Mary and of 
Dorrien, her son, and of his implication with all; so 
that her heart sickened in pity for the teller and the 
told. "God has been very merciful," he ended, reverent- 
ly sinking his voice. "He gave me you, and you, 
Mamie, from the first were my good angel. Without 
you I had been nothing. All my works too he has 
prospered, my children, my home, my desires, my am- 
bitions, and now at last he has lifted this one great 
burden from my soul; like a heavy mist upon the sea 
it has vanished away, never more to return. Truly 
God is good. Truly God has been merciful to me 4 
sinner." 

With a simple noble majesty of mien and diction he 
delivered this verdict upon his life ; then thought quiet- 
ly, laying his hands to his head, apart from her, his 
wife, who prayed awhile in silent agony, whereof. 
"May God ever be so merciful," was the sum of her 
petition. Notwithstanding fright entered mockingly 
into her soul, taking it into cruel possession, and bat- 
tening greedily upon her woman's -w^ateafe'^^. X^ ^:s«i. 
so was she still very strong. 
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He aroused her, dispelling the gloomy *bygones. **A 
penny for your thoughts, little witch.'* 

"They were of the boy, Dorrien, and of her; well 
was she named Mary. What a dreadful birth. I un- 
derstand him now. You will do something for him, 
Berkeley?" 

"I will do nothing of the sort, my dear. Would you 
have me spoil him?" sped the prompt smiling negation. 

"But you will help him, Berkeley, surely?" 

"He will help himself fast enough, when the time 
comes. Men of his upbringing class help and the devil 
together. They want both often, and accept neither — 
but very rarely. Please God Fll make him, as if he 
were my son— Broadacre has promised me hun as it is 
— ^but help him, never. Besides he would not have it 
from me." 

"Oh !" said Mrs. Goring. 

"There spoke the woman," amended Mr. Goring. 

But what the woman did next speak was, "Do you 
know, Berkeley, he is in love with me?" 

"Shows his good taste, my dear." 

"But he is really." 

"Never said he wasn't: in fact I guessed as much." 

"Why?" 

"Because you are half in love with him yourself." 

"Berkeley ! How could you think — !" 

Mr. Goring laughed a hearty guffaw — is not the 
penitent's heart but a featherweight after the confes- 
sional? "Run along to bed, old woman. We've done 
enough spooning for to-night. Write me all the gossip 
of your new beau from Europe. By the way, when do 
you sail? Saturday is it? What a pity. You'll miss 
the Broadacres. I'll wager their old coimtry eyes 
would be opened could they see you for all your nine 
and thirty winters." 

"Summers, Berkeley, and thirty-eight," substituted 
Mrs. Goring. 

"Thirty-eight, is it? Hum. Trust a woman to shy 
at her own age. Come," (roughly) "confess you're in 
the forties and married me for my money, eh?" 
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**And your looks, ogre dear. Don't omit them." 

"Looks!" he growled. "No poking fun at your old 
husband," and, scanning her with proprietary admira- 
tion, " Ton my soul. May, you grow younger and 
handsomer every day of your life. How ever do you 
do it?" 

Now upon my soul, my author's soul forsooth, speak- 
ing vicariously for my sex in contradistinction to the 
sex, how ever do they do it? Done it is, but how? 
There's the eternal rub. Paint you say. Sir. Fiddle- 
sticks. Painters there are I grant you. So are there 
bricklayers, and corset-makers, and dandies with laced 
waists. But rouge? Heaven forbid a penful of pig- 
ment should discolour these virginal pages. Paint! 
Paint ! to the Academy with painters and all their 
works! Mrs. Goring I protest did not paint, but was 
she in the artistical vernacular laying it on thick, when 
with a flirt of her fan, and a toss of her head, and the 
archest of arch fingers crying fie upon her lips, she 
answered, "Perhaps I have my secrets too, Mr. Ogre- 
man," and vanished with a wifely good-night, and a 
woman's tender caress? 

Was, gracious reader, the lady's paint thick or 
attenuated, well-mixed or dashed with water? Was 
the painter a tyro or a veteran, an R.A. or an easel- 
hack? The point is indeterminate. Yet hearken for 
part enlightenment to these her words. She is in her 
bedroom, alone, quite quite alone, quite by herself. The 
door is locked. A rope of threaded pearls depends from 
her neck. She shimmers them in her hand, eyes her 
reflection in the oval dressing-glass before wluch she 
fronts, and pauses. Says she, addressing herself: 
"Yes, Mrs. Goring, you are still certainly very hand- 
some," and, sinking to her bedside, with a low moaning 
sob, pregnant with every horrid intonation of despair 
and agony, "Oh ! God, save my children, and pity and 
strengthen a weak erring woman." 

• •••.••• 

Downstairs in the library Mr. Goxm^ ^^% ^t^&ccl^ 
busily. King Arthur and all \us "Vm^V^ ^wiA\s«t 
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have effected his detachment from the business of the 
round table. Soon grandpapa struck one. Sagaaons 
old gentleman, how late to be sore we are keeping yoa 
up! What entrancing secrets must not you have 
screwed up, tight and snug, behind your moon-faced 
dial plate! Grandpapa struck two. Mr. Gk>ring yet 
drove his pen, as Jehu his famous steeds, furiously. 
Grandpapa struck three. The house was hushed like 
a graveyard. Not even the skeleton rattled in its 
closet. Mr. Goring was gone to bed. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

THB WEARY ONE MAKES AN ABSUPT SE-AFP£ASANCE 

T T was morning; a Canadian morning in the Sum- 
-l- mer; one of those entrancing mornings, when 
Nature has put on her best Sunday-go-to-Meeting 
dress, and forgets to take it off again — the sloven! — 
for I know not how many bright cheerful months. 

Upon one such Canadian summer morning then in 
July did the Weary One wend his philosophical way 
from the big railway station in Torcmto to the King 
Edward Hotel in the same city. 

Now it is six of one, and half a dozen of the other, 
whether the Weary One will induce one of the King 
Edward Hotel chambermaids to lend credence to his 
tale that he wishes to pay a surprise visit, at seven 
o'clock, on a summer morning, to a friend of his from 
the Old Country, of the name of Carfax, having himself 
just dropped from the clouds, or more earthily a Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway cattle truck, which with others of 
its make has been conveying him by surreptitious 
stages and free of cost for a fortnight or more from a 
point on the map, very far West indeed, known all The 
Dominion over as Calgary. 

The chambermaid indubitably made a suspicious 
iiuDg of it, but ultimately imdrew the door. The Weary 

made a sure tYuxvg ol \^.^\i»i \^5ifiDL%^^ 
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door with a key which he found inside, before waking 
Carfax. 

While then these matters were being tardily adjusted 
between the chambermaid and the Weary One, the sun 
was shining brightly and Carfax was sleeping soundly. 
After their adjustment the sun continued to shine in 
the same bright illuminating way, and did so for the 
remainder of its day; and Carfax continued to sleep 
in the identical sound slothful way, as heretofore de- 
scribed, and as far as the Weary One could see, would 
do so for the remainder of his day — ^unless 

So it came to pass that Carfax was dreaming peace- 
fully, when there were insinuated into his dreams certain 
interloping and extraneous matters, which dreamers 
associate with eruptions, cataclysms, and parallel up- 
heavals of Nature. His legs were weighed down by a 
ponderous burden like unto that of a mountain. An 
even heavier weight was settled upon his chest. He 
was oppressively conscious of rumblings, mutterings, 
and growlings in the vicinity of his chin, and of a hot 
belching breath, which enveloped his features, wetting 
and licking the bridge of his nose, and throwing him 
into a clammy perspiration: the while there was borne 
through mist and fog to his ears the soft subdued 
carolling of the lullaby, 'My Ante-di-lu-vi-an Fax. My 
Ante-di-lu-vi-an Fax; so that he awoke, and winked, 
and rubbed his eyes, and winked again, and blinked, 
and observed Wiffles, squatting on his haunches upon 
his (Carfax's) chest: the Weary One straddling his 
nether limbs upon his (Carfax's) legs. 

Also: himself, between the sheets: Wiffles, upon the 
blankets: the Weary One recumbent in the lower cor- 
ner, upon the bed (Carfax's bed) — a double one facing 
the window with brass rails and knobs at the ends like 
golden tennis balls. And, the Weary One serenely 
smoking a corn-cob tobacco pipe: Wiffles as near to 
laughing as a small white terrier dog of waggish 
habits, disputed parentage, and a head cocked one way 
and his ears the other, ever did co\x\&\ «cA\iss^&<^^ ^% 
past swearing, as it is desixaXA^ lox ^Clafc cx^^oX. ^V 
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practical surprises played upon us by our friends, no 
British swearer or non-swearer should ever attain to 
again in the future. 

"Wearers?" gasped Carfax. 

"The same, at your HIghness's service," was the 
reply. 

"Where in the name of the Rocky Mountains have 
you sprung from?" 

"Talk of the old gentleman, Fax, and — eh? Your 
humble servant has within the hour arrived from Cal- 
gary, which being three parts asleep you will probably 
not remember is, or rather was upon my departure, at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains." 

"How?" was the interrogatory. 

"Coal and cattle cars — Canadian Pacific Railway, 
rejoined the Weary One, waving his pipe window- 
wards to indicate the locality and methods of his late 
locomotion. 

"When?" 

"Just now. Chambermaid " The pipe described 

another half circle, finishing its description, some yards 
off and pointing to the door. "Dangerous quarters 
you know, Fax. Should have thought better of you 
at your time of life. When*s the marriage?" 

Carfax affected to disregard the insinuation. "Why 
didn't you telegraph?" he inquired. 

"No money." 

"Write?" 

"No pens." 

"Wearers, you're an ass." 

"Thanks, old chap, very brotherly of you. Anything 
else to say?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"You're an utter ass, and I wish there were more 
like you." 

In which felicitous circumstances it would be matter 
for debate whether there would be more genuine friends 
in the world, or fewer thistles? 
However, after some more m\.m«A.e eoTiN^T^^\I\^»i^ 
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personal and retrospective, which could be appreciated 
by no one, saving long-parted donkeys of the first 
water, Carfax asked of Wiffles's welfare and joumey- 
ings, nodding towards that intruder, who was nosing 
round a pair of brown soiled top-boots, in which the 
Weary One's legs were encased. 

A smile of diabolical enjoyment wrinkled itself across 
the Weary One's features. More wrinkles by a number 
there were than in the old Oxford days. Carfax noted. 
A harder smile too : roughened features ; rough mannish 
mendings, and patches in that discoloured Norfolk 
Jacket and blackened pair of riding breeches. Ha! 
there's the old college tie — a knitted one. I wonder 
whether it's paid for. Altogether a rougher tougher 
more knockabout Weary One, in spite of the frayed 
collar and frayed smile; as though the collar and the 
smile, and, perhaps for all we know, the heart had been 
buffeting with a hard cash-on-deUvery world, and their 
owner were not the same incomparable eccentric whim- 
sical weary wandering old Wearers. 

However, there was no possible doubt about the gen- 
uine Oxonian bark of satisfaction with which Wiffles, 
obedient to the Weary One's injimction, leaped from 
the bed, and on to a chair, and from the chair again on 
to the bed, and so to the Weary One, carrying by a 
strap handle in his mouth a large circular brown paper 
parcel, a hand's breadth in girth, and in shaping like 
a coiled serpent or a small imitation life-buoy. 

"Observe, my deluded Faxcomb," said the Weary 
One carefully depositing his corn-cob in the rut between 
his boots, and undulating his hands above Wiffles and 
the serpent with a sinuous gliding motion, as if he were 
a conjuror blessing his magic charms or an Indian fakir 
at work upon the mango tree trick. 

Carfax did observe and did watch the Weary One's 
manipulations, with a growing astonishment that would 
have stretched the lips of the rubber-faced man, occa- 
sionally met with in dime shows in America, to their 
uttermost capacity; and even s\3Le\v e>.TL o^^TL-\ssRPsJiS^^^ 
performer might have had to admit \^tqs^^ «.^o^^ ^^^"^ 
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There was a click, and the serpent broke in half, 
doubling up in a nerveless way without, to any intent, 
impairing the brown paper or the smooth surface ot 
its outline. The Weary One then felt in the serpent's 
mouth, and extracted a pendulous red cushion of the 
kind used to exclude draughts from doors and windows, 
stuffed with straw and paper, and about as thick as a 
juvenile boa-constrictor. Simultaneously the serpent 
collapsed, leaving a space, a foot in length perhaps, 
where the tail would be according to Nature, firm and 
solid. Wiffles next approached, and aided by a gentle 
propulsion from the Weary One, and a small scuffling 
on his own part, disappeared into the orifice ; the brown 
paper swelling out like an elongated balloon or a bulg- 
ing German sausage, until Wiffles' short stubby tail 
alone remained visible. This was scrupulously tucked 
in by the Weary One, who then composedly introduced 
the serpent's tail into its mouth. There was another 
click, followed by a silence in which a bushel of pins 
might have dropped upon the floor without attracting 
undue notice. 

The Weary One lighted a match. "Good idea, isn't 
it, Fax? Customs people — The States — Canada — 
Australia — all fools. Twelve pounds of Wiffles one 
end: six pounds of tobacco the other. The same in 
hotels and railway carriages. At sea sling travelling 
red air cushion across left arm ; on land wrap ditto up 
in brown paper. At night put Wiffles under seat; self 
on pillow stuffed with straw. Wiffles washed three 
times a week. No bugs. Twig?" 

The Weary One's explanations, which, delivered for 
the nonce in quick staccato ejaculations, were as differ- 
ent from the elaborate and circumstantial dissertations 
of his Oxford days, as, to ring a change upon the 
chalk, chocolate is from cheese; filled Carfax with a 
consuming laughter, to the great detriment and 
jeopardy of his lungs; whose functions of respiration 
were again materially interfered with by the solemn and 
dignified aspect, with which the Weary One once mor 
parted the serpent in twam, and dx^^ iox^\\.'& 
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gling occupant, primarily by dint of the stubby tail 
afore mentioned, and in a secondary degree, by the 
hind or posterior legs. 

"How does he breathe?" demanded Carfax, recalling 
his composure. 

"Air hole next to mouth. Look,*' returned the 
Weary One laconically, handing the dismantled case 
across to his friend. 

When Carfax had accomplished a most minute and 
detailed look, which pulled out the tobacco ; pried into 
the canvas and rubber composition of the skin ; put his 
finger into the air hole; revealed two other latent re- 
ceptacles for pipes, matches, red ink, any money, and 
in fine completely turned the whole thing inside out, 
from mouth to tail, nothing would suffice him but a 
personally-conducted introduction of WiflSes into his 
portable kennel: a manoeuvre which, after some pre- 
liminary experiments, was accomplished with great 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. 

Following this performance these two worthy bed- 
ridden gentlemen found that it was time to get up: a 
species of discovery which has been made before by 
countless inventors, though it is the unhappy task of 
the historian to record that no civiUsed country ha« as 
yet adopted any patent whereby the full benefits 
accruing from the discovery can be shared in by man- 
kind, and punctually delivered in company with the 
morning shaving water. How huge a field does not 
this open to the American inventor! 

After breakfast, during a digestive smoke in the 
hotel lounge, they fell to discussing ways and means 
and futures. The Weary One, being in his expressive 
language, *stony broke,' took immediate measures to 
mend himself upon the traditional lines, by raising a 
temporary loan of dollars one hundred ; for which Car- 
fax received all due and formal acknowledgment upon 
a piece of hotel writing paper. 

This little matter being agreeably disposed of they 
resorted to the bedroom, effecting W\fite.^'^ tA^^'s^^ Vt^s«v 
honourable durance in the Wneiv \>a^e\.^ %.xA\st\sv^s^% 
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off a skilful retreat under the noses of several blockad- 
ing chambermaids, without exciting any suspicion. 
Quarters, however, had to be found for Wiffles; and 
upon inquiry they were directed to the habitation of 
one Timothy Bilks, who was understood to attend to 
the feeding and billeting of dogs upon his premises for 
a trifling weekly remuneration. 

Mr. Bilks, who, upon a nearer acquaintance, proved 
to be professionally connected with stables, was quickly 
apprised by the Weary One of the nature of Wiffles's 
requirements: and from a detailed reply plentifully 
embellished with horseyisms, and abounding in choice 
and delicate abuses of the English language, it 
appeared that what Mr. Bilks did not know upon the 
subjects of *dorgs' could have no conceivable interest 
to any one but a cat or some kindred inferior 
animal. 

The mutability, however, of our most cherished beliefs 
was never more clearly manifested than upon the 
Weary One's production of Wiffles from the circular 
brown parcel that had swung upon his arm during the 
colloquy: whereat unmitigated wonderment was awak- 
ened in the soul of Mr. Timothy Bilks, who several 
times expressed a strong conviction that he was darned, 
and exhibited other tokens of extreme mental and sar- 
torial prostration. 

Lodgings were shortly secured for the Weary One 
in a retired quarter of the city and it was subsequently, 
in weighty conclave, determined that the Weary One 
falling under the category of unemployed must be 
secured work and a permanent income at any cost, or 
more truthfully at the largest obtainable salary. The 
necessity however of representing to the powers that 
employ, noteworthily Mr. Goring, the applicability and 
comprehensiveness of the Wearer's qualifications in all 
matters and pedantries belonging unto business was 
(very happily for the business) postponed, and indeed 
utterly eliminated, by the reception from the post office, 
whereto the Weary One made casual application, of a 
letter or rather letters tvfam, 'w\^d[v^ eavw!k»?c«L^ Vt^\&L 
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the late century (No. 19, you understand) were now 
at least a year and a half old, and, as indicated by a 
bountiful luxuriance of marks, postal, re-directory, and 
digital, had seen not a little of the world. The Weary 
One who suspected them for bills reserved their reading 
till tea-time, which festival of toast and tattle lazily 
undertaken in the hotel lounge both undeceived his 
weariness mightily, and led his wearinesses friend into 
mighty error: as will be shortly revealed. 

Letter the first from that most respectable firm of 
London solicitors, Messrs. Goslow and Steadytrot, 
advised the Weary One with a flourish of legal termi- 
nology, indescribably comforting and ambiguous, that 
their client Amelia Stuart Janet Briggs, of Megrims 
Court in the County of Somersetshire, England, had 
made a will : that in right of this will her nephew, James 
Stuart Banks, of nowhere-in-particular was her sole 
heir; that by virtue of his heirship the nomad and 
mendicant habits of the aforesaid J. S. B. were unsatis- 
factory, not to say distasteful to the equally aforesaid 
Amelia Janet Stuart Briggs; and that to cut a long 
rigmarole short Mr. Banks' company in England was 
infinitely preferable to his vagrancy anywhere the 
globe else. 

A postscript, now foredated some seventeen calendar 
months, apprised the wanderer of his aunt's demise. 

The Weary One, imperturbably fashioning the post- 
script into a spill, administered a match to the spilly 
and the spill to his pipe. This minor combustion 
accomplished to his edification, he handed the truncated 
missive to Carfax, and commenced the perusal of letter 
the second. Thus it ran : 

"My dear nephew Stuart, 

"An old maid like myself living in daily antici- 
pation of quitting this life for, if not a humaner, 
certainly we are given to hope a more tolerable exist- 
ence, may be forgiven the whim of opening her empty 
old heart to a nephew, whom she T\a% xv^n^t ^^^2ft. wn.^ 
never wishes to see, and whom, m \Jafe yco^t^^S^^ ^?^^jx:X. 
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of that nephew's return before her death, she will 
equally resolutely refuse to meet. 

"Nephew Stuart, my reputation with my neighbours 
is that of a rich crabbed irreligious old close-hunks; 
with you I can imagine it to be an eccentric old maid, 
who may leave you something in her wilL You are 
as welcome to my riches as the neighbours to my repu- 
tation, and if this wealth and estates, which I have 
already bequeathed you, are as innocuous to their 
receiver, as the world's gossip has been harmless to 
their donor, you may consider yourself well out of a 
one-sided bargain. 

"Nephew, when a girl I loved your father. I was a 
beauty, courted, an heiress, a great catch, and a greater 
lady. I refused five titles in one night, and danced a 
sixth off his feet in front of half the county. Your 
father was handsome, penniless, a nobody, the best 
shot in the West country, and the most individual man 
out of London. He never proposed. He might have, 
had I guessed. Even a rich woman can engineer her 
pride, when the one man comes; but I thought his 
affections were elsewhere, and he shrank from me, lest 
the world cry fortune-hunter. He married your 
mother, my third sister. She was portionless. If your 
mother is not in Heaven, may there be no saints there. 
Yet he never loved her. On his death's eve he wrote and 
confessed me the truth. I reviled him for a fool and a 
coward, and then wept. That is the story. I had not 
cried for forty years. 

"Stuart, I am an old old woman. England changesi 
sadly; so does the world. The men of this generation 
are not the men of my generation ; nor are the women : 
they are pitiful. There are no ladies now, as I inter- 
pret ladyhood. Howbeit old maids breed old views. 
You will hear men decry the women, and you will hear 
women decry the men (Put me out of court, I must say 
my say). They are both wrong. The fault lies with 
the age — and themselves. The age must mend its own 
breakages ; but I give you one charge, neither suppos- 
ing that being of my blood yoMYva^^ ^^c^"^^dL\3s\fe v^XL^Tel 
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cancer, nor that issuing from so related a source you 
will wholly contemn it. Many witlings scofF at love 
and marriage; few that I can see in these times have 
sense or wit enough to scoff the scoffer. Scoff not. I 
am ugly, toothless, a harridan, and a virgin — admirable 
juxtaposition! I am abominable in my own sight, and 
for anything my parson comforts me to the contrary, 
abominable in the sight of God. My physical heart is 
rotten with weakness, and I am expected to drop dead 
any instant. Were I to die this next minute my last 
earthly words to you and to your generation — I pro- 
nounce them now aloud to my solitary bed — ^would be: 
uphold marriage, honour the home, and mock not at 
love. / know what I have missed, 

"You will never receive nor read such another letter 
as this, if you live to an hundred years, and so, being 
justly chargeable in my conscience to no incongruity, 
I end with a God bless you, Stuart, subscribing myself, 
as I am, 

"Your aunt, 
"Janet Beiggs." 

The Weary One read this letter through three con- 
secutive times, from beginning to end. He next rose, 
placed the communication with precision in his pocket- 
book, extracted his pipe from his teeth, clapped Carfax 
upon the back, and cried "Gad ! she's an old trump. Ill 
marry her." 

"Who?" was the ungrammatical inquisition. 

"Evelyn, of course, whom the devil else do you 
suppose?" 

"Why an old trump?" 

"Because she was," in tones of fixed preoccupation, 
"and I've been a young fool." 

"So have we all," commented Carfax. The comment 
lacked a *been'. 

"Damn it all. Fax," cried the Weary One, "let's go 
and have a drink on the strength of it." 

They went downstairs to the hotel bar, 

"Well! Here's luck, Wearera?' 
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"Here's luck, Fax." 
The glasses clinked. 
Exeunt ambo. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

SUBJECTS VABI0U8 PEESONs' LOVE AFFAIRS TO AN OPEN 

AIB TREATMENT 

READER, let me limn to you a landscape. Dub it 
a pen and ink drawing, and permit your imagi- 
nation to be at slender charges for your removal, book, 
bag, and baggage, from the hubbub and rush of New 
York, the United States, America, to the health and 
native wealth and utterly uncontrollable happiness of. 
the wild waving woods of Ontario, Canada, in the same 
Continent. 

That is our present address, but letters emphatically 
will not find us, not Wanda, not Miss Evelyn, not Lady 
Gallantly, not Carfax, not the Weary One, not Jim. 
Lord Robert is operating solus upon the salmon away 
down somewhere in New Brunswick, so he must contrive 
his own postal arrangements: while we, the six of us, 
are fifty-seven miles from anywhere, and two century 
of kilometers by the minimum computation from the 
town of Toronto. We are dead as doormats to civilisa- 
tion, remarkably alive and merry with ourselves. The 
woods are our home : canoes our engines of locomotion : 
birds our choristers: blue deep lakes the baths wherein 
we swim. All day shines the sun : all night whisper the 
trees. We have gone a-camping: a-shooting and a- 
fishing have we gone. Heigh ho! Heigh ho! for the 
simple simple life! 

Li this general posture had rested affairs. Mr. 
Goring urged an expedition to the woods. Lady Gal- 
lantly demurred on the score of garments. Wanda 
seconded with a bother the clothes. Miss Evelyn ad- 
vanced her third supporting part. The Weary One 
said they simply must. "Lord B-cfo^xi ^«id thay simply 
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couldn't. Mrs. Goring (by letter) lent her approval. 
Jim (by persuasion) stole a qualified permission. 
Wiffles, knowing nothing about it, held his barking. 
Carfax, knowing something about it, arranged the trip. 
Lady Gallantly, under pressure, stood neuter. Lady 
Gallantly, with acclamation, promised to go. And 
they went. 

Now for particulars. The canoes in number were 
four: the canoemen three: the ladies to a like number: 
the guides two : the dogs one : the provisions of unknown 
quality and canned : the drinkables a rapidly-vanishing 
quantity and bottled: the tents waterproof: the beds 
truckle : the blankets warm : the laughter infectious : the 
jokes catching: the appetites feverish. What more 
could you desire, except love-making, and that's com- 
ing. So here endeth the inventory. Stay. We forgot. 
The Weary One insisted on spare toothbrushes, and a 
chaperon is a sine qua non. Well! We have her. 
Is not Lady Gallantly a hostess in herself? 

"Thank Heavens, we're here at last." 

The speaker was Lady Gallantly : the speaking-place 
a Canadian canoe, and the speech explanatory of an 
arrival somewhere, as well as indicative of a departure 
somehow and somewhen. They had breakfasted at nine : 
it was now six in the afternoon. A pencil and a slip 
of paper will adjust the difference of time. Lady 
Gallantly furled her parasol, rising delicately in the 
canoe. 

"Mind you hold it securely, Mr. Carfax, while I step 
out. It wobbles worse than one of Mrs. Blagtrop's 
jellies. Are you steady?" 

"Yes." 

"I am going to borrow your shoulder. Don't move. 
I'll let you have it back directly. Take a parasol, will 
you? Ah!" The exclamation indicated a safe debars 
cation. 

Lady Gallantly resumed her parasol with the con- 
versation, "I shall sit on this log, Mr. Carfax, till the 
others appear. Just look under it -pVea^^^ wiA ^^^\5csrx^ 
are no snakes or beetles or anyttaxig «Jao>aX'« 'Y^^^^ 
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you. So this is the island, is it? Where do you 
propose to pitch the tents? Under those trees I sup- 
pose. It reminds one of the Zoological Gardens on a 
bank holiday without the buns and the people. You 
are certain it is uninhabited? What is that whitey- 
gray creature squinting at us from those pine trees? 
It looks dreadfully famished, as if it hadn't limched for 
a week." 

"A skunk." 

"They smell don't they?" Lady Gallantly outdrew 
the stopper of her salts. 

"Horribly !" 

The skunk retired — ^by coincidence, not by cause! 

"I thought so. Mr. Banks was telling me all about 
them the other day. They call them essence-pedlars. 
He is quite the oddest man I have ever met. Wants me 
to fit up an experimental room for bores during the 
season, and has a notion of hiring Exeter Hall for a 
Society Bridge Tournament. I'm to play patroness 
and find the money, and he'll arrange the tables and 
win the prizes. Rather a one-sided arrangement, as I 
told him, but Bob said it was no madder than our 
coming on this expedition, so perhaps I'U adopt it if 
we ever get home safely. Let me see : this is the seventh 
day." Lady Gallantly ticked the week off on her 
fingers. "Three nights at Porcupine plateau ; one only 
at Mosquito swamp. The next at that place where 
the Indians were, the Chick-a-biddy tribe as we called 
them: sounds quite Irish doesn't it, and this of course 
must be Crusoe Island. A week more, and between you 
you'll turn me into a cannibal." 

A fish swirled lazily making quite a circle of himself 
at their side. He was a big fellow, high up in the scale 
of pounds. The sun shimmered hotly upon the water. 

"The plumpest of us," reflected Carfax, "is Jim, 

who" — cannibalism yielded ready place in his mind to 

thoughts a shadow less barbarous — "who loves Wanda, 

and whom she loves. That at least is the question. 

Does she?^^ adding aloud, "here he comes." 

The comer, notwiihslaivaMvg V5cv^ '^v^ ^^^H5qr.^^ws 
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One, — shirt-sleeved, paddling, smoking, reprimanding 
Wiffles, and with Miss Evelyn. 

Lady Gallantly shadowed her eyes. "Mercy," she 
ejaculated, "they've all changed canoes again. It is 
really a most extraordinary thing, but whenever I 
undertake to chaperone anyone they invariably fall in 
love. I seem to act upon them like the fairy godmother 
in the pantomime. The mothers say I encourage them. 
Fiddlesticks! I say, let them alone. If two people are 
going to be so idiotic as to think themselves in love, 
they are welcome to their thoughts. I for one won't 
interfere. It's no worse than measles, and a world more 
entertaining to the onlookers. As for Wanda and Jim 
they are perfectly ridiculous. I have never seen two 
such ninnies in my life. They might be a long-lost 
brother and sister from the way they go on. It all 
comes of this living in the open air. The only blessing 
is that you are not in love with anyone. If you start I 
shall throw up the business. I believe you know you 
would be too; only the only person left is me. Now 
wouldn't you, Mr. Carfax? Confess!" 

Canoe the second grunted against the rock, dis- 
burthening its occupants, and relieving Carfax from a 
dilemma of not a little embarrassment. 

The Weary One handed Miss Evelyn with some pomp 
and circumstance to the log. Canoe the third roimded 
a nigh-by islet. 

Quoth Miss Evelyn to Lady Gallantly, voraciously: 
"I could eat a house." 

Quoth Lady Gallantly to Miss Evelyn, drily: "No 
doubt you could, my dear. So could I, but unfortunate- 
ly there are none about. You will have to wait I am 
afraid till Mr. Banks provides you with one. His 
English home I hear is charming." 

Miss Evelyn coloured. Colouring became her 
mightily. She was still half playing at fishing, the fish 
being the Weary One, the bait herself. Miss Evelyn 
only doubted the strength of her attachment to the 
hook. Love is often a game at mb\A^^, Yie^dc^ ^^iSL^:^^*- 
lys quarrel (with herself only') ^a^ VX\^\, ^^ ^^ssX^^ ^ 
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house to eat m. The guides were putting up the tents. 

Quoth the Weary One, standing upon a rock, to 
Carfax, sitting upon another rock, anent Miss Evelyn: 
"She's coming along very nicely. Fax, very nicely 
indeed. I'll lead her on a trifle more, and then let 
her have it straight from the shoulder. You think 
that's my best plan — to tame her down a bit?" 

"Yes." 

The Weary One consulted his pipe. **It's risky. 
Supposing she cuts up rough?" 

"She won't." 

The Weary One renewed his consultation. "I should 
marry her then in about a year?" 

"Yes." 

Carfax this summer afternoon was notably monosyl- 
labic. Why? 

Canoe the third was now within a stone's casting. At 
thirty yards the paddler, Jim to wit, stayed. The 
water gurgled pleasantly upon the canoe ribs. "Don't 
stand up, Wanda," whispered he, "you'll fall in." 

**You're a goose, Jim," sped the gay reply, also 
whispered, "I shall do just as I like. Who is to stop 
me, pray? You!" 

The four islanders remarked the dialogue without 
apprehending its purport. Carfax, whose senses were 
upon alert sentry-go pounced upon the Jim, as a 
Japanese wrestler upon his adversary. "Christian- 
naming," he thought, "that finishes it. They must be 
next door to engaged." Never a word had he passed 
with Wanda the livelong day: and he was jealous, 
jealous to madness, and Jim was his friend. The 
calendar is older by two months than when we last met 
in Toronto. 

Wanda upstood. She was white-robed, queenly. 
Across the gunwale draggled a posy of flowers, 
gathered by the water-side. From her hands tilted a 
hat of plaited straw, simplicity's coronal. A wild red 
rose flushed in her hair : at her breast roses other. The 
lake-waves ebbed and flowed, it might seem responding 
softly to the motions oJ W 'Hio^om* ^^ ^^^ V^^ 
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wondrously fair, and passing beautiful to behold. 

Upright she stood in the canoe — ^which rocked in a 
perilous sort. She steadied it, and herself, laughing, 
laughing, oh! so gloriously. All eyes were spellbound 
towards her. It was as when some scene of evening 
beauty marvellously caught up in nature's storehouse 
leaps at, unawares, the gazer's eye. They were 
astonished with one accord, the men and the women, and 
fed their looks greedily upon her radiance. The sun 
was sinking, redly, grandly, nobly, to the West. 

"Mother! mother!" she cried. "What are you all 
staring at? I'm not a peep show. Four pairs of eyes 
as glum as owls, and Jim so peevish the last mile that 
he has only spoken once, and that to ask me to bow to 
the moon, or some such silliness. Come ! Whose night 
is it to cook the supper? Wake up! Wake up! 
Wake up ! 

At the first wake-up she swayed the canoe with a 
gentle semi-rotatory movement. At the second her gen- 
tleness gave room to a certain dash of tremulous 
ardour. Number three inspirited that seasoning of 
devilry which men swear by, in women, and in horses, 
and in themselves. "Jim," argued Wanda, "is in love 
with me. Jim in love is a bore. They want waking up. 
They shall be woken up. Wake! up!" The canoe 
began to rock. 

Shouted Jim, crouching, alarmed: "Steady, Wanda: 
we're upsetting." 

Shouted the Weary One, rising^ amazed : "Look out 
Jim, she's going." 

Shouted Carfax, stupefied, risen: "Wrong Wearers: 
she's gone." 

Gone she was, smudged out, expunged, clean oblitera- 
ted from the face of the waters. Three bodies clove 
the superficies of the lake, boldly to the rescue. Three 
heads bobbed where the lady had been. Where the lady 
was was on the shingle, laughter-stricken, and accept- 
ing naively Lady Gallantly's reproofs. Ten seconds 
witnessed the lady's immersion. Teti ^^c«tkfta.\ wA^^^^^ 
lady bad emerged. CommerAed VSaft '\bA:5 ^^ >brs*^>^' 
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**He was first there.'' The he was Carfax. Wiflfes 
found in the incident a fruitful excuse for barking. 

The rescuers boarded the canoe. Salvage operaticms 
were inaugurated upon a boisterous and frolic design, 
in accord with the liveliest aquatic traditions. 

"Gracious! child," remonstrated Lady Gallantly, 
"how you frightened me ! You ought to be whipped at 
least. Take her along, Evelyn, and see that she 
changes her clothes, every stitch of them. Hurry now. 
I have no patience with these ridiculous pranks. Find 
a tent if you can. If not you'll have to dress under a 
jimiper tree, as they do in the desert. I'll mind the 



men." 



"But, mother !- 



» 



"Skittles! Don't but me. There are quite enough 
nannygoats about already. Off with you! Run!" Her 
ladyship clapped her hands. They ran. Her ladyship 
turned to minding the men! 

Time passes. 

Upon the lake brink, against the trunk of a tree, no 
jimiper, but a Canadian pine, sat Wanda and Miss 
Evelyn in active converse, new-clothed and in their 
habitual minds. Their discourse— a lumpish word !— 
was light as the twilight air, though by hap a degree 
less animating, its prevalent note having been hereto- 
fore dresses and their makers. Nighties had sur- 
rendered to blouses, blouses to hats, hats to shoewear. 
Paris was matched with London ; Doucet with Redf em ; 
Paquin with Paquin ; Madame This with Madame That. 
So far, so confiding. How now about the men? 

First blood was drawn upon the Weary One. He 
was found to be everything the reader apprehends him, 
and a paucity of things whereof he had never even 
suspected himself. Imagination rioted, there being no 
male present to effect an arrest. 

Carfax next ran the feminine gauntlet. He was 

ambitious. He was highly thought of. He wanted 

knowing. Jim was devoted to him. He was doing 

something political with papa. He had saved Robert's 

jlife. MisB Evelyn finished \mii oS >a^ SvnxsJl^^ V>^ ^ 
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profound secret) his engagement to a girl in England. 
She had it from Mama, who knew him intimately. On 
this Wanda grew pensive. She would have liked to 
have seen, known, and summed up the Mrs. Carfax-to- 
be. The conversation like a spavined horse lagged, 
stumbled, and came to a halt. 

Miss Evelyn renewed the masculine topic **Most 
men," she announced, "are bores." 

This was dogmatic and sweepingly catholic. Miss 
Evelyn pleasured in surveying her neighbours' hearts. 

The generalisation yielded fruit, a hundred-fold, 
"Only," replied Wanda, "when they are in love." 

Miss Evelyn raised a cavil. "There are exceptions 
to that. I could name you one now." 

Wanda, introspectively, weighed the exception in her 
mental balance, and found it heavier on her side than 
on any other. "You mean, I suppose, Jim?" she said, 
bending her eyes, direct, widening, truth-laden upon 
her tentmate's. "I never talk about my brother's 
affairs to the girl herself. Robert says it is not play- 
ing the game," adding quietly, "I like Jim very very 
much. He is a dear boy. I do not love him." 

"Why encourage him so then, my dear?" retorted 
Miss Evelyn. 'My dear' was in right of Miss Evelyn's 
elder years. It j arred. It was meant to. 

The bushes parted revealing ? 

Wanda's accents fired. "I have not encouraged him. 
He is just a dear boy. No more. How could you say 
such a thing?" 

Miss Evelyn taunted. "Boy! Faugh! What are 
you yourself but a chit of a girl! You have led him 
on shamefully." 

The chit of a girl was on her feet, blazing, blazing, 
with a mantling fire of indignation. Her words lashed 
as fierce stinging whips. "You lie. How dare you! 
You know you lie. I would scorn to play with a man 
like some women, like" — a catch in her breath — ^"like" 
— a hand on her bosom — "like" — a fling of her stream- 
ing hair — *%ke you do.** 

Revealing ? Revealing luad^ G[«SLwi>iN.'^^ 
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"Hoity-toity! toity-hoity! ladies! ladies! where are 
your tempers. You'll ruin your complexions. Wanda, 
you are wrong. He follows you like a shadow, and you 
certainly afford him an abundance of shade. Evelyn, 
you should know better than quiz her so. You might 
do worse than consult your own heart. By all report 
it has been a churchyard oracle for the men. Now 
don't argue either of you. Come. Make friends. It's 
time for supper. Kiss!" 

They kissed not. Lady Gallantly watched the retir- 
ing figures. They scanned the lake and the westering 
sun. "What zanies we women are," was her sad 
thought. "By ourselves we purr and kiss and fondle. 
Then the men come and we scratch. Then the babies 
appear and we purr again, till they've done with their 
teething. Cats all of us. No wonder the men prefer 
their mistresses." 

Wanda showed momently, white-skirted, through the 
interlacing trees. Lady Gallantly turned, continuing, 
"Poor child ! what a round it is. Birth, love, marriage, 
divorce, a funeral service, and the death duties — the 
social descent into Hades. She is now at love. First 
it was Crawley; next I thought Carfax; now this boy 
Jim. Pray God she finds some right man, or else she 
may become" — Lady Gallantly hesitated, repeating 
soberly — "or else she may become — ^me." 

• .•••••• 

Time still passes. 

It was night, the deep of night. A grave whispering 
hush, resembling unto the silentness of childhood's 
slumber stole brooding upon the stilly bosom of the 
waters. Upon the wrinkled tents peeping, whitely, 
whitely, from the quiet umbrage of the embowering 
trees ; upon the sheenings of the lake, refulgent, glisten- 
ing, 'neath the moon's radiant snow-dipt beams; upon 
the rivers, and the bluffs, and the islets, and the bosky 
promontories, and upon all the darkling earth's wide 
fretted expanse — Nature shed her night. Hushed be 
it! Hush! Hush! 

A wild fowl throbbed his plangent cry. Far-echoing 
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o'er the lake there leaped a fish. The camp-fire, lowly 
flickering, glowed, and slipped a sundered smouldering 
log. Hushed be it! Hush! Hush! The sleepers 
slept. 

A stirring! Within the aperture of the midmost tent 
stooped and uprose a woman — ^Wanda. A trailing 
cloak of whiteness pure girthed and swathed her linger- 
ing form; a simple coif her hair. Upon her feet 
sandals ; in her eyes no dulling heaviness of sleep. The 
moon laved her with his beams; the stars with their 
sheen and lights. She glided gently, the lady beauteous 
of the night. 

Softly, softly, quivered she over the herbage, the 
soiPs green mossy cerements. Softly, softly, she essayed 
the wayward crumbling path. Softly sped onward, 
back-glancing, a-tiptoe, hearkening for the fracture of 
a twig. At her feet glanced water, darkly deep. 
Deftly she loosed the canoe-head's knotted cordage; 
dipped a mute paddle. One stroke! two strokes! 
three strokes! four strokes! five! She floated queenly, 
nature's fairest damosel, yclept the nightly lady of the 
lake. 

Be it hushed ! Hush ! Hush ! The paddle dripped. 

"Wave-God, Wave-God," she whispered, "please 
make Dorrien happy with his English wife, and teach 
me, oh, teach me to know whether really I love Jim." 
The water rippled, dripped, and rippled on and up 
up — on the paddle blade. Hush ! Hush ! Be it hushed ! 
She stayed her drifting course. 

A great gaunt bough, gnarled, bark-stript, riven by 
stroke of lightning outstretched completely like a 
paralytic's straightened arm, hung, dead and sapless, 
overthwart the star-reflecting lake. Upon it clung, 
poor feckless parasite, ivy and ivy's tendrils. Other 
wrappage cleaved there none, save the moon's radiant 
bleaching dazzlement. The bough gleamed whitely 
gray. Hush! be it hushed! Hush! 

From the high bank, where grew dark shadow-loaden 
overscreening trees, flapped noisily a bab'j ^c».'^\^\v ^^V 
He settled. Hush ! Be it lmdaftd\ 
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To him, tiny sitter on a mighty seat, flapped also, 
noisily, an owlet, niunber two, beseemingly his little 
brother. Hush ! Be it hushed ! 

To them, twin lookers-out upon the silver apparelled 
night, flapped, blundering lubberly, a bigger mother- 
owl. The owls perched three, together in a line. 

Hush ! Be it hushed ! The night is stilly quiet. 

The big owl hooted. 

Wanda sobbed. 



CHAPTER XXX 

WHEBEIN OTHER BREAKABL.ES BESIDES EGGS ARE NICELY 

FRIED 

CAMP life of a piece with city life and of a relation- 
ship, the piggies be praised, with life in the lump 
is notably prolific of merriment. Such wit! Such 
quips ! Such guffaws ! Such a tripping of tongues and 
a tra-la-la-la-ing of songs! Such appetites! Such 
cooking! Such hunks of bread and pats on Wifiles' 
head! Such sly hits at young Canada! Such innoc- 
uous pokes at slow solid old England! Such a great 
loyal love for our Empire, and such a whole-hearted 
sorrow for every wight not a Briton ! Such, in faith, 
a bundle of suches, as would have metamorphosed a 
pettifogging little colonial into a greater Briton 
upon the spot, and apotheosized a dunder-headed 
English valetudinarian from a Freetrader into a Pro- 
tectionist. 

The camp itself was a very hotch-potch of oddments. 
There were tents everywhere: white tents, guides' tent, 
store tent, and their con-tents ! There were trees every- 
where : big trees, little trees, shrubby trees, and boot- 
trees (the Weary One's). There was grass, here and 
there: green grass, trodden grass^ smoked grass, and 
broken glass. There w as WVffiLes, \\YeT^ «a^ V^x^\*m SJm^ 
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stew, under the beds, kissing the ladies, and philander- 
ing with the cook. There were besides: haii-combs, 
pine cones, frying pans, and a sack of flour : bed-clothes, 
under-clothes, over-clothes, and water-proofs: tinned 
goods, canned goods, shot-guns and goody-goodies. 
Satis. You were everywhere at once, and nowhere where 
you were wanted. You were always being called, and you 
never answered. You bathed, you smoked, you lounged, 
you fished. You slept. You ate. You shot. You 
dozed. You snatched a minute when you could, and 
when you couldn't you grinned and enjoyed it. What 
a dreadful dreadful panorama! How I do feel for 
Lady Gallantly! 

"Women,'* soliloquised the Weary One, hovering like 
a Macbeth witch over the matutinal breakfast fire, (it 
was cooking day with the Weary One. They cooked 
by turns — and spits!) "Women are a most infernal 
bore in camp. Short of actually dressing them, there's 
not a darned thing you don't have to do. First their 
boots have to be tied up; then their hair comes down; 
depend upon it they want a bath when there's a man 
around, and except that they don't shave there's not a 
single blessed thing they don't do. They have to be 
hawked about like a basket of eggs, all shell and cotton- 
wool; drop 'em, and !" The Weary One cracked 

an ovum (one of a basketful) upon the brim of a 
saucepan, sniffing it preparatively with a nasal accom- 
paniment significatory of petulant dispraise. The egg 
was passed over the fire into the frying pan. 

Carfax lounged up, deshabille, and neck-towelled in 
the ruffled mode Queen Elizabeth made fashionable. 

"You had better scuttle. Fax. They'll be out soon. 
They have only been dressing an hour this morning, 
and their hair will be dried and hung up any time now. 
That silly ass Jim has left his pyjamas outside the 
tent. He has no more memory than a mother at her 
first christening. It all comes of having a sister. Just 
stow 'em away somewhere will you, there's a good 
chap?" 

The prescribed garments ^et^ Vxa^govscA^^* ^^^ct^ 
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upon their mancipation pressed a voice from a near-by 
tent. "Where did I put those pins? I had them in my 
hand a moment ago. Wanda, you must be sitting upon 
them." 

The Weary One delivered himself of a mournful nod, 
worthy of Lord Burleigh at his melancholiest. "At it 
again, Fax. There never was such a sex. They simply 
can't live without pins. They shed them as if they were 
sowing wheat. What they will all do in heaven, heaven 
alone knows. They won't even have the men to pay 
for them there." The committal of five more eggs to 
the frying pan wound up this vision of feminine bank- 
ruptcy. Wiffles pitter-patted up to the group. Car- 
fax received him affectionately. 

"Wonderful tranquillizer, pyjamas, you know, Fax. 
Some penny-a-line politician out West wanted to en- 
franchise the women, take away their sex privileges, 
and that sort of foolishness. They hired the town-hall, 
placarded the chapels and public-houses with *votes for 
women,' borrowed a brass band, and gabbled away for 
an hour or two like a flock of old bell-wethers out for a 
night's spree: the gist of it all being that they would 
rule the British Empire with the rod of an old maid's 
slipper, and that the mothers round there trained up 
such miserable sons that they couldn't see to their 
women-folk securing their proper rights. 

**I let them tattle on till they brought in the tea and 
refreshments — (I was barber's apprentice at the time, 
two dollars a day, all found, and the fag ends of cigar- 
ettes, damned good billet!) — and then, just as they 
were going to pass resolutions of blind confidence in 
themselves, nipped up on the platform, and produced — 
pinned to a banner arrangement — a pair of pink 
pyjaraa trousers (I had them washed specially for the 
occasion) with an inscription in big braided letters: 
*Down with the men. No more pyjama tyranny. 
Night-gowns for ever!' 

"They didn't tumble quite at first, but when they did 
jou might have heard the men's shout of laughter from 
there to John o'GroaVs land* J^ ^\v^ ^^m^^ ^wasscL 
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left in a body. All the silly ones spluttered and looked 
the dilly-doodles they were. Women's voting there- 
abouts died an unnatural death, and while some of the 
sanctimonious brigade crabbed me for an irreligionist 
and a disturber of the public morals, the commonsense 
municipal people elected me to their council, and wanted 
to run me for the coming parliamentary election. I 
refused of course out of regard for Wiffles, who was 
never cut out for a public life ; but the story made such 
a noise that they gave him first prize for spaniels (the 
terrier class was full up) at the next inter-state dog 
show, and the president of the local womens' intellectual 
and brain-reformatory Society coaxed me into a lecture 
on *Woman and her sphere.' I told them tales of my 
giddy bachelorship for an hour and a half, and then 
took the three prettiest out for a row on the river. 
Wiffles played chaperon." 

A burning branch, supporting the frying pan, 
snapped. The pan lurched, and came perilously near 
to sliding the eggs into the fire. In fact some of the 
fatty sedimentary grease slopped over, hissing and 
spluttering. 

The Weary One, with the gravity of a Rhadaman- 
thus, extracted the six from their imminent situation, 
ladling them out with a big spoon into a clean plate. 
They were well fried. "Eggs, Wearers, in their 
proper place," remarked Carfax genially, moving off 
with the pyjamas, "would seem to be very pleasant 
eating, but if they slip out of the frying pan unto the 
fire they " 

"Get jolly well burnt," interjected his Weariness. 

"Yes, jolly well burnt," repeated Carfax, "and serve 
them right. Here they come. I must be off to change 
my clothes. I'll be back in a minute or two. So long." 

Wiffles barked. 

"Break-fast," bawled the Weary One, as if In rival- 
ship of a Senator. 

The fastbreakers trooped up, to a brisk fusillade of 
Good-mornings, good-morning everybody, how did you 
sleep? bother the dog, wliat ia )iSaet^ \.o ^^V^ ^^^^-t^^ 
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Jim? Here he is. Yes, it bit me on my nose. Thank- 
goodness no letters. Such a heavenly bath! Has 
everyone kissed.^ No, thank you. . I prefer coffee. 
The badinage was irregular and well-meant; indeed 
no one could be accused of aiming at any particular 
target. To each Jack was his Jill ; to each Jill was her 
Jack. Jack without Jill is a dull dog. Jill without 
Jack, alas, often a spitfire cat. They sat a-row in a 
semicircle round the fire, the Jills and the Jacks, upon 
boxes, bundles, and their universal mother, the dear 
old earth: plates in their laps, platters at their feet, 
food on their forks, knives in their hands: their skirts 
crushed, their legs (the mens' of course) lounged, the 
air as the talk breezy, the sun, as their companionship, 
generous and ardent. 

The Weary One, as presiding cook, standing and 
flourishing a soup-ladle in the forensic style of an auc- 
tioneer's hammer, addressed the breakfasters with a 
few ill-chosen words. 

^^Ladies and gentlemen, ahem, unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking it appears to me that some dis- 
jointed remarks in my professional and temporarily- 
assumed capacity of chief cook would be — ahem — ^not 
altogether out of the wrong place." 

"Pass the bread will you, Wanda," from Lady Gal- 
lantly. 

"Jim, you are sure it is not crawling up my back?" 
from Miss Evelyn. 

"Ahem! Not altogether out of the wrong place," 
repeated the Weary One. "The fare should consist of 
smoked porridge, maple syrup, musk rat, fried eggs, 
sausages, and — ahem! — ham (I cannot recommend 
the rat) ; but I regret to say that owing to the chief 
scullery maid's fondness for pins (a flourish towards 
Miss Evelyn) and consequent inattention to her duties, 
there was very nearly an accident with the eggs, which 
— ahem! — all but fell into the fire, while she was — 
ahem again — doing her hair. I believe that is the 
technical expression, Lady Gallantly?" 

"Quite correct, Mr. Banks. They never can get up 
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in the morning. She was doing her hair, while you 
were doing the eggs. Go on please; it's most enter- 
taining. What happened next?" 

"I ladled them out, and ahem! — dished them 

properly: — that would be the word. Fax? — ^but they 
were a little smudged, and showed signs of rather rough 
treatment. One in fact was split in two, and hadn't 
even got a yolk to sit on." — ^The Weary One placidly 
grounded the soup-ladle upon Wiffles' head — "so that 
I had to give it to Wiffles. He — ahem ! — ^licked it up. 
Regularly worried it like a strayed cat." 

"You don't say so?" quizzed Miss Evelyn. 

**I did say so," replied the quizzed one, calmly. 

"And no doubt you'll say it again. Wearers?" in- 
serted Carfax. 

"And no doubt I'll say it again. Fax." The Weary 
One did say so, *Hke a strayed cat.' 

A sausage slipped past the Wearers' dexter optic. 
Carfax was the flinger. "Shut up. Wearers: you are 
talking rot as usual. The sausages are only quarter- 
cooked." 

The Weary One shut up (by request) and then sat 
gravely down (by Miss Evelyn.) The sausages were 
withdrawn from circulation. A proposal was straight- 
way initiated and popularly acclaimed for degrading 
the Weary One from cook to scullery maid. It was 
adopted nem. con. The Weary One accepted the re- 
sultant translation of sex with an unmortifying 
equanimity. 

The talk became comparative — and keen, if not as 
mustard, which they relished, by no denial as Worcester 
sauce, which they swallowed. Canada bantered with 
England. England made festive with Canada. Gives 
battened on takes, takes on gives. The Yankees were 
not forgotten (nor their professor's breakfast table 
talk: to which all honour) and the Empire — Our 
British Empire — came out heavily atop. This blue 
book is really no place for little winstonny churchilly 
Free-trady Englanders. Lend me your ears, ye Eng- 
lishmen, as Mark Antony borroweth. 
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Said Jim, bitingly: "There are no leaders in Eng- 
land; you are all underlings." 

Returned Wanda, naively: "Silly boy, Jim, what do 
you know about it? You would be I suppose a nation 
of overalls like the Americans." 

Bravo! Bravo! clapped all. Jim returned to the 
attack. 

"You are so dull that you can't even adopt Protec- 
tion." 

"Has us there," murmured the Weary One, but 
replied: "and so sure that we never dream of making 
your mistakes. Your are in a minority, Jim. Go and 
chew maple syrup." 

Miss Evelyn chimed in, timely : **You lost the United 
States, and you are doing your best to lose us." 

To which a chorus of commentators : "Who pays for 
the Navy? Once a fool, twice a wise man. What about 
Alaska? We'll cut the painter. Jolly good riddance. 
A Piccadilly handshake." The company grew uproar- 
ious. Miss Evelyn was now washing up. 

"You can't even name your things himianly." 

*'Your railway lines are roads." 

'^Your roads are tracks." 

"Well! Your cars are trams." 

"Well! Your luggage is baggage." 

"Your C.P.R. is a tin God on steel wheels, and ^" 

Wiffles augmented the hubbub. Yelp ! Yelp ! Yelp ! 
Wiffles was summarily and by four pairs of hands, abol- 
ished, making acquaintance with the interiors of a 
sack. 

"There," said Lady Gallantly, "that's how you men 
manage politics, squabble, squabble, squabble, from 
morning to night like a parcel of mothers at a prize 
baby show. Now you want to bring the women into it. 
Pshaw! Mr. Carfax, I have no patience with England. 
We must cry halt somewhere. You allow a tribe of 
silly women to start clucking away saying they want 
votes, and haven't got the sense to see their real want 
15. babies. We shall have the men applying for posi- 
tions as nursemaids before \oivg, mlA. «. ^c^&ti5C\%\. YK^^ak.- 
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ing a process by which men can bear children. Fudge, 
I say. If there's one thing on earth men can't agree 
about it's politics, and if there's a single thing in heaven 
the women will fight about it will be men. Add the 
women to politics and the Imperial sum is completed, 
answer nought. Woman's place is minding the eggs in 
the henroost, not crowing with the chanticleers in the 
barnyard." 

The Wiffles' abolitionary decree was now rescinded. 
He emerged, shaking himself, chastened in spirit and 
whitened in back. It was an ex-flour sack. The Weary 
One was now at collecting knives, forks, plates, pieces, 
and scraps. 

To which of Lady Gallantly's replied Carfax thus: 
"Agreed, Lady Gallantly. If our scheme comes off, 
as pray God it will, we shall have contributed our little 
mite of commonsense. Goring says it simply must 
succeed. As for this talk of cutting the painter and 
that style of thing it's patent suicide. England has 
only to be wakened up — and then ! and then," he added 
gravely, "we shall see that there's no painter to cut, 
for we are all Britons, Great or Greater, and all in the 
same Great Boat." 

"Sailing to where?" she questioned. Pedants tak^ 
the grammar ! 

"To the white man's port," he answered. British- 
ers, there's the sentiment ! 

Whereon all went happily a-fishing, and a-talking, 
a-hobnobbing, and a-pow-wowing for the chief of the 
rest of the day. And Carfax thought on many things. 



The hour is toward twilight. The chief cook (des- 
pite his transubstantiation) squatteth by the blaze 
upon his haunches, (or to say euphemistically) his heels, 
and maketh his love over the evening frying pan of 
bacon and eggs to the chief scullery maid. She en- 
throned sidelong upon a biscmt \ioiL ^^^^^^Oa. ^c^J5>^»(<p» 
into a basin of tin. Wiffles, in \as CMivcifc c)fta.^^^«^^«^-» 
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muncheth crunchingly a duck bone, and heedfully, with 
one ear cocked, regardeth his master's tobacco pipe, as 
it uppeth and downeth smokingly beneath his teeth. 
Sizzingly sizzleth the bacon with the eggs. The fat, it 
me seemeth, approacheth nigh again to the fire. The 
fat belike will soon be in the fire — ^with the eggs ! Miss 
Eveljm is to be 'tamed down.' 

The Weary One hummed extempore, marking the 
measure of his improvisation with a broken-down fork, 
to a prong of which adhered a molecule of bacon. 

She was fourteen stone 

All muscle and hone 

And smiled with a terrible leer 

She was going to he mine 

But fell into a decline 

Through swallowing a mouse in her beer. 

"Romantic ending was it not?" hazarded the 
poetaster, prodding an egg and moving it on, not less 
gently than a policeman executes his propulsory 
buffets. 

Miss Evelyn refused to be drawn — from her potatoes ! 

The Weary One shifted his pipe, his conversation, 
and his person at one and a contemporaneous move- 
ment. Miss Evelyn was about to be rudely pulled in 
the article of her leg (we write in metaphors) of which 
peaceful and wordy science she, though a past mistress, 
had found a present master. 

"Potato-peeling," began the Weary One, *'is an 
admirable exercise for girls. It has my absolute 
approval. It develops the figure wonderfully." 

Miss Evelyn's figure was beyond reproach, as the 
Weary One knew, and she was decidedly no longer a 
girl, as she knew, and by implication she was equally 
decidedly denominated a girl, as every woman knows. 
Her counter-answer was: 

"Are you not rather young, Mr. Banks, to be a con- 
noisseur in potatoes — and — aivdfi^ices? Besides they 
are so fattening.' 



jy 
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Miss Evelyn skinned two of the would-be supper 
party without any appreciable alteration to her figure, 
which remained stationary as the dialogue. The Weary 
One subtracted six eggs from the frying pan with their 
concomitant pieces of bacon, adding like amounts un- 
cooked from a bowl at his side. Miss Evelyn's reply 
like her figure was still under consideration. The 
Weary One approved finally — and paid in cash. It was 
in fact Miss Eveljm who was *put down.' 

"The egg," resumed the Weary One with bland in- 
souciance, "is mother to the chicken.*' 

Miss Evelyn assented. The proposition was self- 
evident and presumptively safe. 

"The potato," continued the Weary One, with non- 
sense intent, "is mother to the pie." 

"Or the Irish stew," amended his vis-i-vls. 

"Or the Irish stew," echoed monotonously her vis- 
a-vis. 

The Weary One balanced the pan, eggs frying and 
all, thoughtfully upon a burning log. 

"The figure?" said Miss Evelyn, questioning and 
off her guard. 

"Is," renewed the Weary One, droningly, "to com- 
plete the pedigree, cousin to the — ahem — ^Wiffles, I 
think you looked, corset-maker." 

"And," concluded the Weary One, turning very 
sharp, and rapping his words out contemptuously upon 
his interlocutrlce, as they were an oath, "the flirt, Miss 
Goring, Is sister to ?" 

Miss Evelyn gasped, stared, was astounded, and 
understood. Eye looked combative to eye for the space 
of the taking of three quick short breaths. Mr. Banks' 
lip expressed a sneer. Miss Goring's manner expressed 
confusion, realisation, and an overt sensibility to the 
sneer's Import. Both rose, either fronting other. 
The potatoes slithered lumplshly to the ground 
among the peelings. The Weary One reiterated 
his question strongly, resting as It were heavily 
upon his words. "And tYie flir\., ^\^^ ^ara2k%^ \% i^s^^st 
to ?" 
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"J-i-I-i-m?'' halloed a masculine voice, borne ring- 
ingly across the lake. 

"A most remarkable coincidence," drawled the Weary 
One, "a sort of piscatorial telepathy. Fax, Miss Gor- 
ing, would seem to know you even better than I do. He 
might have been a party to the conversation, might he 
not? From his tones I should guess they have made a 
good catch, as of course I hope you will in time." The 
Weary One swept her the mockery of a bow. Miss 
Evelyn's cheeks like a railwayman's signal flag were set 
at danger. She mi/qrht have loaned the setting sun 
some colour. 

"Mr. Banks, you are " 

"Precisely, an unmitigated brute — don't interrupt 
me again — but a young one remember with a pretty 
taste in potatoes and figures. Both accomplishments 
quite natural you know to one of my upbringing. I 
have thrived, — and, yes, fattened, your word I think 
— on both. Potatoes if not the salt of my early life 
were certainly one of its staple solids, and a competent 
knowledge of figures is easily come by. The advertise- 
ment columns of the ladies' papers are most instructive 
in that respect, and then you see I have made so many 
proposals. I am quite like a popular toast, a much 
proposed man. Witty is it not? You were nimiber 
eleven. Allow me to return the silk ties you so kindly 
knitted me at Oxford. Like faded beauties they have 
seen lovelier days, but no doubt you will find someone 
else to hand them on to. I would suggest his adopting 
my plan of calling such gifts by their donors' names, 
ties by the Christian, waistcoats by the surname. This 
will reduce my Evelyns to six, but I have a good stock 
of Mauds, Mays, Ethels, and so on in hand. I wear 
them in batches according to the seasons. You can 
never have known what a ladies' man I am. Here 
come the others. It would be as well perhaps if you 
went into your tent and lay down. Yes, decidedly a 
trying scene. I'll say you have a headache, and you 
can come out later on when it is dark. No one then 
will notice you have been crying. A good cry will quite 
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set you up again. You are cowed now. You will 
revive soon. That's right, run along, be careful where 
you are going, else " 

Miss Evelyn, obedient, ran along. It was perhaps 
the first time in her life she had divined where she was 
running to. How indistinguishable an oddity! What 
a poverty of prescience! And yet she found the open- 
ing into her tent with extremest difficulty! The very 
entrance flaps insulted her! They were tied! Pester- 
ing cordage ! Discourteous knot, wilt thou never never 
come undone! The lady hies her hurriedly to her 
couch. 

"Damn it all," growled the Weary One, resimiing his 
unimpeachable complacency, "she's upset the frying 
pan. Women shouldn't be allowed skirts. Trailing 
skirts, no supper, if I had my way. Every particle of 
fat in the fire, and not the ghost of a spoon to scrape 
it up with. Thank the Lord I'm off duty to-morrow. 
This cook business would shatter the nerves of a chef 
in paradise. Wiffles?" 

Wiffles pattered attendance. 

The Weary One sedately replenished his pipe from a 
box pinioned in the fashioning of a howdah across his 
retainer's back, furnishing himself with a match from 
the same depository. "Evelyn," ruminated the smoker, 
"is huffed, and," addressing Wiffles with unromantic 
irrelevancy of sentiment, "the potatoes are still un- 
boiled. We shall marry within two years." The Weary 
One fell busily to the potatoes' retrieval. 

Meantime, Miss Evelyn crouched in her tent, soli- 
tary, and in raging fiery sullenness. She was white, dry- 
eyed, tongue-bound, and brain-stunned. By an archi- 
tectural oversight the tent impinged upon tiie slope of 
a shallow ditch. Miss Evelyn lay — ^in the ditch! while 
the Weary One chuckled — over the potatoes ! 

Even so am I no true believer in dreams. The Weary 
One's nose was not broken. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

WHEBEBT A SYMPATHETIC BEADEB MAY DEDUCE THAT 
THE HEABT IS MI6HTIEB THAN THE DOLLAB 

FROM trencher to canoe, from quip to quiddity, 
from bed to bath, and from shade to light, 
laughed and sorrowed, in camp and out, our mutual 
friends. 'Twas a game of Hides and Seeks. 

Remark, reader tolerant, the pronominal our. I 
repeat, soberly and earnestly, our mutual friends; for I 
do love them, every man, woman, and dog Jack of 
them — ^may you do the same! — and sympathy, Christ's 
christian catholic sympathy, is so wonderful a human- 
izer, so divine a bequeathal unto mankind, is it not 
so? 

You, my readers, are the passengers. This book is a 
rushing train. I am the engine driver. He, inverting 
the naturalness of things (and his person! poor mis- 
guided man!) has stopped his train, and pulled the 
communication cord. The passengers have alighted, 
and are strolling about on the rails, some even chatting 
with the engine driver. A whistle! shrill! strident! 
What a masterly clarion call ! All aboard there ! And 
we are off again. 

Upon a beetling rock, overtopping a plunging 
stream, mantled by trees, and irrevealable by design, 
weed-tufted and particled with dust, chattered Jim with 
Wanda, and Wanda with Jim. The sun, the pines, the 
birds, the insects, and all things creeping, crawling, and 
buzzing, were much, in fact entirely, as usual. Wanda 
and Jim, if not the babes in the wood, were, say me nay 
who will, the children on the rock. My! how their 
tongues tripped ! Not a line in a blue book but would 
have provoked them to smiles ! 

"But you do love me?" said Jim. Jim looked 
roguish. 
"J5ut I don't love yo\i,'' Tsmci^^A. "^ wida.. Wanda 
looked serious. 
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"But you ought to love me?" continued Jim. Jim 
looked more roguish. 

"But I can't love you,'* answered Wanda. Wanda 
looked more serious. 

"But other girls love me," argued Jim. Jim looked 
most roguish. 

"But other girls are not me," concluded Wanda. 
Did Wanda look her superlative? No! She looked! 
She looked! — ^like Wanda! 

Jim lighted a cigarette. "Will you let me have a 
kiss then?" 

"No, Jim." 

"Do, just one?" 

"No, Jim." 

"Just one tiny one, Wanda?" 

"Not one teeny-teeny one, Jim. You are a silly- 
billy to ask for it. I don't think you know I ought 
even to let you call me Wanda. It looks as if we were 
engaged." 

"Which we shall be soon." Jim twirled his moustache. 

"Which we shall not be soon." Wanda patted her 
hair. 

"Only one kiss in three months," renewed Jim, remi- 
niscently, "and that had to be stolen ; it simply had to 
be done. You looked too too absolutely heavenly; your 
eyelashes, and your lips, and your feet, such ducks of 
Trilbys! I can't stand women with big feet. Do go 
to sleep again, Wanda. You can spread yourself out 
under that tree, and let me watch you. I'll fan the 
flies off with my pocket-handkerchief." 

"And what happened, Jim?" reproved Wanda, with 
a twitch of her skirt over the heavenly feet. They 
were sitting now tailor-fashion, eyes aglance (Jim's at 
least) and faces not so very very far away — from! — 
from! — from! from the water! 

"Yes, you were cross," allowed Jim. "Never saw a 
girl so cross in my life. Fancy refusing to speak 
to a fellow for a week, because he kissed her asleei^ 
in a hammock. It wasn't as \i >i)aEt^ ^^» «ss:^^^^ 
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"And you will never do it again?" insisted Wanda. 

Jim's Ups framed never; and his eyes— well! for 
ever and ever! 

"Promise, Sir?" 
Jim promised— her. 

"That's a good Jim. Now I will tell you something. 
I wanted to speak to you dreadfully all that week. 
You were such a dear old boy about it too." 

Jim threw up his hands, ejaculatory. "That finishes 
it. You simply must love me. Why you've owned as 
much yourself." 

"I never said so, Jim. I don't love you, not one weeny 
weeny bit. I just like you — dreadfully." 

To this Jim : "You do love me. Just say you do love 
me. And I'll, I'll" — incoherent mutterings. 

"But I don't Jim." 

"Why ever not? Other girls love me." 

Wanda administered a tuck-up to the heavenly twins, 
and made some further heavenly movement with the 
heavenly lips, and rippled the heavenly eye-lashes (it 
might have been the ghost of an earthly wink !) and so 
quitting the heavens and the epithets thereof came 
down to terra firma and her five fingers, which she 
employed usefully as love-markers. Thus: 

Thumb, "You smoke too many cigarettes." 

First finger, "You are always in and out of love." 

Second finger, "You could not possibly manage me." 

Third finger, "You are such a boy." 

And little finger (very pathetically) "Oh! Jim. I 
do like you so much, and I would do anything in the 
world for you except marry you." 

To which Jim, manipulating her fingers in virtue of 
a forced loan. 

Thumb, "I will never smoke any more cigarettes." 

First finger, "I will never love anyone but you." 

Second finger, "I will always do everything you tell 
me, you darling." 

Third finger, "I shall be eighteen next birthday." 
And Utile finger (kissmg \1 m\S\ a. VvMLsty voice) "Oh I 
Wanday Wanda. I do \o\e ^om ^o m\3L^> «sA^.^^fr?^ 
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give you everything in the world if you will only marry 



me." 



To this Wanda: "I can't, Jim," — so so sadly. 

And he : "You must, Wanda," — so so pleadingly. 

"Jim, you should not talk to me so. I am sure, 
quite sure, I do not love you. At least I think I am 
quite sure. Dear Jim, I want something else besides — 
besides quite what you can give me, and," touching 
the buttonhole of his coat with a gentle trustful motion 
of pity and affection, "don't take it so to heart, please, 
for my, for my sake. There is really no one else, and 
I will try if I can and love you, only it is so so hard — 
so dreadfully hard." Then putting her face, very 
tenderly, and with a beautiful trustingness, near to his, 
great tears brimming upon the lips of her eyes, as they 
stood, breast to breast, together, "You have been such 
a dear boy, to-day, Jim, such a dear dear boy. I do 
almost love you, and" — a little vagrant smile illumin- 
ing the welling tears, like the sun's evening beams 
aslant through the clouds upon a wet heathery moor — 
"and if you like to pretend that I am asleep under 
a tree, I will for — for just a second — shut my 
eyes." 

"You ut-ter darling !" 

The utter darling went to sleep — for about a minute, 
which embraces as is world-widely known some sixty 
seconds, whereupon said Jim "Jee-hosh-aphat," and 
Wanda, "You are very naughty, Jim. I only meant 
one." And Jim again: "You will have to love me 
after that." And Wanda again: "I shall do nothing 
of the sort." And so they went on, he saying yes, and 
she saying no, affirmative, negative, negative, affirma- 
tive, with a pother of reasons why, and a welter of 
reasons why not. From all of which, reader, many 
wrong things are arguable, and many doubtful things, 
and nothing to be determined, save that they were chil- 
dren upon a rock, and as blind players at a joust of 
Hide and Seek. Even so it is with us. The world is 
the rock: you and I the blind eY^XdiT^T^, ^xA^^fc^^^^tt^^ 
a game of Hide and Seek. YJYva.^ ^^^^ 
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Reader, let us on with our Seeking. Here follows 
an excerpt from Carfax's diary : 

"Crusoe Island. 

"Three days ago Goring made me a business ojBfer. 
It was a total sinecure. Here it is. Ten thousand 
dollars a year, three leisurely morning hours in his 
office, the signing of cheques, three months annual hol- 
iday, and a furnished house wherein to eat, drink, 
sleep, and be merry. It was made for my father's sake, 
and to test me. The old gentleman in the moon and I 
made a night of it together, I walking and sitting by 
the lake side, he winking and blinking on me — -no doubt 
in his airless bed. 

"The pros were : Wanda (if she would have me, which 
I doubt) mental peace, two thousand pounds sterling 
of contentment, some light-weight ounces of the world's 
estimation, and, as pick-me-up, a trifler's dalliance 
with Canadian politics. The cons: Mrs. Goring, this 
Imperial scheme, my love for Canada, for England, for 
her Empire, the word of a palmist — a woman — that I 
shall be great and myself. 

"At one o'clock the cons had it ; at three the pros by 
a narrow margin. At four I bathed and cleared my 
head ; at eight shaved, changed my clothes, breakfasted, 
read his letter again, and decided — No. If nothing 
else I can now hold impregnable the comfortable as- 
surance of being, unlike James the First, the silliest 
fool in Christendom. 

"I now stand thus. Wanda loves Jim and of course 
will marry him. I love Wanda and Mrs. Goring. 
With time I may drown both in work. Upon these 
points mother is absolute. "No man, Sonnie," she 
writes, "can honourably and at the same time love a 
married woman and a girl. Were you any other than 
my son I should say you were deceiving yourself; as it 
is your only course is to try and give over both, and 
I pray God to help you." Thus mother: her verdict 
is final, and I am trying to give over both. The words 
are simpler than Euclid's Q. ¥»• I>.v tlaair practice, weak 
human that I am, so lo^tMTm^3\i».x^L^^\.\^^A.^^^^^^ 
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in despair's face, as it were into the countenance of a 
fiend. To forget Mrs. G. is within attainable bounds. 
She is slipping away. Wanda haunts me like the spirit 
of a moaning wind, or the tireless surge of the sea. 
Her glance is gall and ashes, her voice the dragging 
me in chains — I fear for my control — and when I see 
her with Jim I am a man gnawed by ravening inward 
devils. May God truly help me ! If my work abandons 
me I am a clean lost man. 

"And now for business, surely the most stupendously 
impossible business that can have ever entered into a 
fooPs heart. We are four. I, Jim — to look on and 
learn of me! — a secretary, and a valet (I bargained 
for a servant) are to set off within two months. We 
go to every country and dependency and unit of the 
British Empire. Our introductions are wholesale, uni- 
versal you might say; our funds, unlimited and sub- 
scribed; our arrangements. Lord R's, Gorings and 
mine, perfected, detailed, and comprehensive; our bat- 
tle-cry England and Empire; our plans, as I will and 
dispose them, and our method — myself. Method, to 
succeed, demands a tinge of madness! 

"Statesmen, politicians, the newspaper editors, busi- 
ness magnates, governors, their deputies, the leaders of 
all thought, art, literature, culture, and sociality, 
irrespective of their party, creeds, or status in society, 
are to be interviewed, interested, addressed, and won 
over, by me — and by me alone. Our subject is the 
British Empire: our particular object its consolidation: 
our final object the awakening of England to her Im- 
perial destiny. I, Dorrien Carfax, ex-school-master, 
newspaper scribbler, and literary hack, am to tap the 
brains of the British Empire. Which done (it will take 
three years) the tappings are to be run off^, by a sure 
natural channel that I know of and which Goring 
approves, universally into the thoughts and conversa- 
tion of all that speak and honour our English tongue. 
Of that later. 

"Now the hinge creaks here. Cwv \ ^^ '"^"^ ^^*^ 
mjr brain stand the strain? B^ ^\v«^\. xafeWv^Sa"^"^^^^*^ 
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achieved? I have this minute, this breathing pulsing 
moment, taken a turn from the tent in which I write. 
It looks over the lake. A shallow marsh, through open 
latticed trees, confronts me. I leaned my arms upon a 
rock, my head upon my arms. There were lights be- 
yond, and the fallings of water. It is hot, hot, very 
hot — and sunset. I thought. I prayed for strength. 
I looked into the future, and to those my questions I 
saw these answers : 

"To the first— Can I do it? Yes. To the second- 
Will my brain stand the strain? Yes, if God wills it 
so. To the third — By what means is it to be achieved? 
Again by myself, or to particularise, by writing, by 
speaking, by thinking, by talking, by sweeping aside 
the waste places of ignorance, by transmuting indiffer- 
ence into enthusiasm, misunderstanding into knowledge, 
falsehood into truth: by all these ways, and by all 
noble, honest, earnest ways answerable unto these, will 
I, Dorrien Carfax, do it. So help me God." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK 

READER, let us seek on, together^ you and I. 
In a Canadian canoe, upon a Canadian lake, 
near the Canadian shore, (sun, trees, blue water, haze, 
and Nature's accessories, with all ripplings, murmur- 
ings, and gurglings, thereunto, as before) lounge at 
their bodies' lengths, well-cushioned, Carfax, the Weary 
One, and of course their guardian, no, not this time 
angel, but angler — ^Wiffles. They are fishing. Least- 
ways Wifiles — ^hapless probationer ! — is learning to fish 
under the somnolent tutelage of these would-never^ 
have-been Izaak Waltons, who in the mellifluous termi- 
nology of that master fisherman would seem to be 
decidedly incomplete piscators. Carfax is smoking the 
Greater Brit; the Weary One the Wiffler, so nominated 
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in glory of his canine compatriot: Wiffles and Wiffler 
being very nearly convertible terms. 

Wiffles, who stands erect in mid-pit of the canoe, is 
with no slur upon his overlords, entirely between the 
devil and the deep sea. A blue ribbon, relict of Miss 
Evelyn's best Sunday chapeau, adorns his neck, a 
worm-box of the howdah construction his back: to the 
which also by a strapped leather attachment are, 
through a brass ring, conducted two fishing lines, 
wormed alike, wholly delectable in fishy eyes, of super- 
fine extra-tough quality, which passing, literally, along 
Wifflles' fore and hind quarters lead, the one to Car- 
fax's sinister hand, the other to the Weary One's dexter 
digits. It is confidently expected that Wiffles will bark 
upon the signal from any passing tug! 

Wiffles barked. 

"My amphibious Faxcomb," said the Weary One, 
communicatively, "you have caught a fish." 

"Extraordinary !" said Carfax. The fish thought it 
evidently extraordinary too. So thought Wiffles. 
Seemingly his thoughts were leading him towards the 
water. 

"As I remarked before. Fax," continued his Weari- 
ness, "you have caught a fish." 

"Extraordinary!" remarked after — Carfax. Wiffles' 
astonishment was by now distressingly open-mouthed: 
the fish's painfully so. 

"Stow it," growled his Weariness. The disturber of 
the piece moderated his tongue. 

"My amphibious Faxcomb," reopened the Weary 
One, preluding his comings-out with the beating of a 
subdued pipe-bowl tattoo upon the canoe gunwale, "you 
are doubtless aware as the poet has never yet written 
that a fish on the line will be hauled up in time, or more 
proverbially still, a hook in gill is an uncomfortable 
pill. But if you will allow me to remark in my quality 
of old friend without a family, or less domestically, as 
a rather familiar bachelor, your behaviour to that fish 
is nothing short of playful, not to mention its devilish 
analogy to your own life." 
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"Extraordinary!" said Carfax. The Weary One 
muttered an oath, something quite out of the ordinary, 
continuing : 

"For seven years as I read it you have been looking 
for a big fish, and only worked like a wise man. For 
seven minutes you have been looking at a big fish, and 
only chortled like a fool. At the present moment, darn 
you, you are laughing at me, me your best and oldest 
pal, who exploited you. What in the name of Wiffles 
are you, Fax? You have a brain as big as a dust-bin, 
and you quarter it out in sections like a carver his 
helpings of meat, here a leg, there a wing, to this man 
a breast, to that woman a bone and pickings. You 
can describe a thing as if your tongue had been dipped 
in printers' ink, and you'll talk an hour with an old 
woman or a trumpery politician, and they'll leave you 
both with the impression you are as big a fool as them- 
selves. Your aff^ection for animals, children, dogs — 
even cats! — (the Weary One hissed) is positively in- 
human; you might have been cradled with them. As 
for women and men they might have cradled you. 

"You jump from the North pole to the South, and 
back again by way of the moon, before the sun has had 
time to get the flash out of his eyes. When you are 
sad you are bluer than a blue bag; when earnest you 
give my back the creeps. If you want to make people 
laugh they laugh till they are bilious ; if you want to 
make them bilious you ply them with chocolates. Here 
are Goring and Broadacre, and all these men fussing 
round you like so many school-boys over a fool's cap. 
You say you are going to consolidate or some such 
damned long word, the British Empire, and by Wifiles' 
body and bones I believe you are going to do it. And, 
to crown all, to my weariful knowledge, you spent an 
hour, a solid immortal hour, trying to gum on a 
dropped leg to a dirty black bug of a beetle, which had 
already got over a dozen legs as it was. What are 
you, Fax? When for the love of that fish are you 
going to strike?'' The Weary One's looks pointed to 
severe pins and needles. 
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The fish, a monster fellow, began to move uneasily. 
Wifiles' movements took a similar uneasy turn — for the 
worse! Carfax crossed the line (no equatorial one) 
from his left to his right hand, giving it also firmly 
over his knuckles a turn — for the better ! 

"Extraordinary! Wearers," he said at last. 

"There you are!" muttered the Weary One, 
grumpily, "that just about describes you. The first 
time I ever saw you was in a thunderstorm. You were 
as white as Wifiles' back, and shaking like a nightmare. 
The next afternoon you tied the Union Jack to the 
top of the highest steeple in Oxford. That cost the 
town and corporation twenty pounds, if a stiver, and 
the parson was never so near to heaven in his life, as 
when he climbed up the ladders to pull it down. What 
now," jerked the Weary One, "did you do that for?" 

Wiffles and the fish were by now, as Carfax and the 
Weary One, at high jerks together. 

Carfax considered. "You see. Wearers," he ex- 
plained, "I feared from the thunderstorm that I was a 
coward." 

"Oh!" said the Weary One. In the canoe-bottom 
cowered Wiffles. 

"And so," continued Carfax deliberately, "I climbed 
up the spire just to find out I was not." 

"Oh!" again looked the Weary One, like a dumb 
man. "Oh" too looked Wiffles and the fish — ^in dumb 
show! 

"And the reason. Fax?" The Weary One dreamily 
rubbed his nose against the Wiffler. 

"Was hidden from me. Wearers. I know now. It was 
sufficient; let it keep at that." The reason too was 
hidden from Wiffles. He knew not then. It was insuf- 
ficient. It did not keep at that. 

"I used to lead you," renewed the Weary One, remi- 
niscitory. 

"No, Wearers, I led you. I didn't know then how 
to walk," returned Carfax, contradictory. 

"What are you then, Fax?" said \3afe otkfe* 

'I should call myself a SeeY^x,^^ ^aXd 'Ccl^ <iOciKt* 
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*'Then who are the Seekers?" asked the Weary One. 

'Those who seek for the truth," answered Carfax. 

"And who cure the Hiders?" sought the Weary 
One. 

"Those who hide it from themselves," found Carfax. 

From Wiffles also was the truth yet hidden — and 
from the fish! They were both hooked together! 

"And supposing, my ambidexterous Faxcomb," 
drawled the Weary One, sluggishly puffing at the 
Wiffler, **deuced hot about here, almost went to sleep; 
Supposing, my over-confident Faxcomb, you find that 
the true facts you purpose finding out about the 
British Empire, are— ahem ! wrong-uns, that fiction is 
— ahem again! — stronger than fact. What then?" 
The Weary One airily swung the Wiffler by its stem. 

Carfax relighted the Greater Brit. "What then, 
Wearers?" he said, "what then? Why then of course, 
I should find some new truth." 

The truth was slowly nearing Wiffles' mind. So was 
the fish — the surface. The fish began to plunge. The 
Weary One thoughtfully grasped Wiffles by the 
tail. 

"Groring and Broadacre, Fax," told the tail-bearer, 
"seem to have got it fixed pretty inextricably into their 
heads that you are the right man for the job. Now 
what, old buck, do you think about it yourself?" 

The canoe began to move after the fish. The fish 
was tugging. Wiffles was tugging. The Weary One 
was tugging. "If," wrong-quoted the latter placidly, 
"Mahomet won't come to the canoe, the canoe must go 
to Mahomet." 

"I think, Wearers," said Carfax ponderingly, "they 
are probably right." 

"Why right?" asked the Weary One, hazily puffing 
at the Wiffler. "All wrong," thought Wiffles, anxious- 
ly yelping at the water. "All won," muttered Carfax 
longingly unto the shore. "All coming," felt the fish, 
hurryingly making through the water. The canoe 
began to topple. 

"I think old fellow, they are probably right," re- 
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newed Carfax, taking a big strong puff at the 
Greater Brit, "because I fixed it there.** 

The canoe began to tipple — ^water! 

"All going," thought Wiffles, scramblingly falling 
into the water. 

"All gone," gurgled Carfax, manfully cleaving the 
water. 

"Still smoking," spluttered Wearers, holding his 
pipe above water. 

"Still hooked," gasped the monster, gaspingly beat- 
ing the water. 

"If," right-quoted Carfax, towing the dead fish 
shorewards through the water, "the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, why Mahomet of course must go 
to the mountain. What else?" 

The fishermen landed, draggled and sopped, sub- 
tracting the canoe which was floating bottom upwards. 
The Weary One pulled out Wifiles, who looked like a 
half-drowned dog, and then eyed the company (and 
the catch) askance, puffing, reproachfully at the 
Wiffler. "All comes of talking politics," he growled. 
"I suppose. Fax, you are what the world would call an 
ambitious sort of chap." 

"Yes, Wearers," altered one word Carfax, "I sup- 
pose I am what the world will call an ambitious sort of 
chap." 

"Well!" snapped the Weary One, "give me a man 
without ambition to fish with another day. Why, you 
silly old fossil, you never struck in time." 

"Yes, I did," said Carfax quietly. Now did he, my 
sympathetic reader? 



"O Ambition, harrying, compelling, devilish Ambi- 
tion, art thou a kink, a tare, a looseness of the brain, 
that rudely dominates men's wills, making their baser 
purposes the mighty slaves wherewith the world entire 
shall play the lackey on thy beck and call? 

Art thou so, Ambition? Or art thou rather \va^ ^>xsk 
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Aspiration sunken nobly in the heart of man, which 
draws him upward potently, in manner as the moisture 
of the earth obeys the fiery sun's immutable decree, to 
higher realms? O Ambition, enthralling, sovereign, 
sceptre-wielding passion, thy realms, thy territories for 
man, are lands yet unexplored, save but upon their 
virgin bosom's fringe. For there are depths of 
thought in our humanity, and deeps of enterprise, 
unplumbed, untrafficked, unbeknown, that when 
revealed shall carry man so far beyond his present 
troublous state, that as an eagle soaring in lofty 
heights from ojBf the humble lowly grovelling earth, he 
then shall rise through centuries, still unconceived in 
Time's slow-germinating womb, to such a peak and 
halting place of eminence, that he thereon will mock 
and scorn and scourge the scorpion with his former 
puny greatness. 

"O Man, Man, upward! upward! upward! is thy 
watchword! O Ambition, wonderful, inspiring, man- 
exalting Ambition !" 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE DEATH OF MABY 

AND now, like a mountain farer happening toilsome- 
ly, as he climbs, upon some grassy leisured nook, 
let me, so restfuUy intrenched and peeping atween the 
regiments of ragged cut-throat boulders that overtop 
my gaze, survey, ere I essay the steep and perilous 
upshot of my climb, those lights and shades, those ebbs 
and flows of life and time and character, that glance 
and eddy interchangeably around the ascending path 
and cross-track of my story. 

Camp at last is struck. Dismembered lie the tents^ 
The vacuous holiday hours, no longer chidden by Time, 
awakening to their pace, fly hurrying on. No more 
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the firelit babble of the evening meal. Vanished the 
emulous friendly strife of rod with gun^^of swimmer 
and canoe. No truant waftage of the halcyon breeze 
across the ruffled lake. But back to business. Back 
to all the bustling covetous ways and gulleries of town 
and city. One tiny further scene I give in choice of 
many from these sylvan days and nights, and then 
transportance, reader, as you please, to England, 
home, Toronto, or whereto my characters incline. 

It is the mid of day. A lone canoe indrawn upon a 
shelving rock, a brabbling termagant stream, trees 
many a hundred, boskage deep and plenty, flanking a 
twisting pathway, a woodland footbridge, two figures 
at its mossy-tufted step, Wanda and Carfax, and over 
all a mighty solitariness: these set my piece. "Let us 
cross and see where it goes to," cries Wanda blithely, 
"it must lead somewhere. Perhaps we shall find a 
hermit or a wild man of the woods. Come on, Mr. 
Carfax. If only Aunt Gwen were here she could pho- 
tograph him." 

"What about the others?" says Carfax, doubting. 

"Nothing about the others," laughs my lady, un- 
doubting. 

"Very well," says Carfax, meaning to be sure very 
ill; for to love and to hold one's tongue are plaguey 
indiff^erent room-mates. "I'll race you to the top," 
calls Wanda, meaning she would, as she does, and loses, 
as she expects to. 

"Behold the hermit!" cries the winner, responsive 
to his gain. 

"And the hermitage!" pants Wanda, disregardful 
of her loss. Both fling sidelong upon the ground. 

In a shallow hollow, shaped to a cupping glass, its 
upper brim encircled in wavy curvature by a mossy 
bank of trees, its lower bulking dizzily over the brink 
and utmost margin of a noble spacious river, there 
sheltered, diminutive and ivy-clad, a settlers' church; 
contiguous to which and approached by medium of a 
tidy well-furnished garden plot, stood a cottage, 
thatched, log-hewn, browned by weather and sun. 
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A tall upstanding man in the portal, snowhaired and 
bearded, by his habit a clergyman ; a woman, knitting, 
homely and pleasant, by her age and countenance his 
daughter; a child, joyous pledge of her absent lord; 
the smoke from the single chimney; the cross on th^ 
church; and the landscape is complete. The child 
strayed, happy-go-lucky, to the infringing woods. 
"Pretty lady kissed me," he cries, racing helter-skelter 
to his mother's arms. "Look, grandpa, she gave me 
money." 

"When I marry," announces Wanda, dogmatically, 
as they slip away through the trees, "it will be in that 
church, if I have to come all the way from England to 
find the hermit. We shall spend our honeymoon in the 
cottage. Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho!" with outstretched 
wistful arms, "how happy I shall be." 

"Now, when you marry, Mr. Carfax," proceeded 
Wanda, "would you like it to be there or somewhere 
else?" 

"It depends, Miss Broadacre," replies Carfax 
thoughtfully, "upon circumstances." 

"I suppose it does," says Wanda, thoughtful in her 
turn. They launched the canoe. 

"I do wish," thinks Wanda, re-taking her seat, **he 
would talk sometimes about her. I wonder what he is 
like, when he makes love." 

"I wish to God," muses Carfax, as he dips his paddle, 
"she would talk about something else. I wonder what 
she would be like if she were in love with me." 

"The beautiful lady, Mother, loved the big man," 
continues the small urchin. "How do you know, little 
one?" asks his grandfather. "Because she always 
laughed when he laughed. Mummy and Daddy laugh 
the same way." 

"From the mouths of babes and sucklings," quotes 
the snow-haired clergyman, reverently baring his head. 
The mother kissed her child. 

What is this? A railway station? A motley group 
of laughing chatterers? Partings! Questionless they 
are off to England. Upon the platform are gathered 
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all our friends: Mr. Goring and Lord Robert in deep 
final confabulation together; Lady Gallantly and the 
Weary One, (Wifiles and he are of the returning 
party) the Weary One darkling hinting of tears and 
with lachrymose make-believe presenting a towel pur- 
loined of purpose from the hotel, first to Wanda, then 
to Carfax, then to Miss Evelyn. "Quite unnecessary, 
thank you, Mr. Banks,'' says Miss Evelyn, rather icily. 
"Tears nowadays are altogether out of date for 
women.'' "I know," replies the Weary One with bland 
unconcern, "but you see the last time you cried, I was 
only able to oifer you a dish-cloth. This is just in case 
of emergency." Miss Evelyn stamps her foot. "Mr. 
Banks!" she cries with angered colour. Mr. Banks 
be it known has moved on ! Oh ! wise Mr. Banks ! 

"All aboard," speeds the conductor's call. Hurry! 
Scurry! Jump in everybody. The train will start in 
a moment. "Good-bye, Wanda," says Jim. "Be sure 
and write. You know the address." "Bye-bye, Jim," 
she answers playfully, "don't turn into one of those 
nasty Americans, else I'll never speak to you again. 
Mr. Carfax, when Jim writes to me, see that his letters 
are neatly blotted, and that he corrects the spelling 
mistakes in his best handwriting. Au revoir! Don't 
forget the hermitage. Mother says it would almost 
make up for having a husband to be married in such a 
place." 

And again to Jim, gently, through the window, as 
the train begins to move: "Don't take on so, old boy; 
it won't be for long. When you've finished with Mr. 
Carfax, you'll be quite a famous man." 

"Will you marry me then, Wanda?" jerked out Jim 
ardently. 

The girl searches his straining countenance, conning 
as it were a hard-lettered book. "Don't cling on to the 
train, Jim," she orders. "If you do well, and if he says 
you do well, and if I am still of the same mind. Three 
ifs, note, Jim." She hesitates. 

Jim was running. "Well, Wanda, what?" he argues, 
"I can't keep up much longer.' 
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**Well! in that case, if I possibly can, I will marry 
you.** 

"Thank God,'' mutters Jim, falling behind. 

**Pull your head in, Wanda, "breaks in Lord Rob- 
ert, "no more of that hand-waving business. That 
isn't a flagship. Young hop-o'-my-thumb has got to 
go and earn his bread and butter now. Sensible fellow. 
Goring. No nonsense in that quarter. Gwen, you 
must ask his wife down to Holmoaks. Perhaps she'll 
put a grain of sense into Wanda here about this Jim 
affair. You know, my dear, I shall soon have to start 
looking for a husband for you myself." 

"Yes, Father," says Wanda demurely. Lord Robert 
lights his cigar. 

Onward revolves Time's slow majestic wheel. Days, 
weeks, months, the calendar's procession, pass dimly 
along! Christmas is at hand. Ipring issued from he^ 
bower. Summer, autimm's herald, makes her bow. 
Another year with all its hopes and sorrows, the 
noughts and crosses of life's tattered course, is notched 
by earth, grim register of dates, upon his rugged sur- 
face. Again we are at hand-grips with our tale. 

Carfax and Jim: they journey from land to land. 
Once Mr. Goring joins them. Once Lord Robert. 
Secretaries, papers, speeches, interviews, writings, 
accumulate as sharks about the carcass of a dead whale. 
But the whale is very much alive. Night after night, 
day after day, works Carfax; in Canada, in Austral- 
asia, in India, in Africa, now on shipboard, now in train, 
here, there, and everywhere about the Empire, col- 
lating, comparing, inspiring, addressing ; with this man 
a chat; to that gathering a speech; to a newspaper 
the gospel of Imperialism; to none enmity, ignorance, 
and misunderstanding; to all, man, child, woman — ^We 
must hold together. We will hold together. We are 
Britons. His campaign thrives. It is bruited broad- 
cast through the lands. It gathers momentmn as a 
rushing train its speed. Deputations attend. Report- 
ers flock. Fools gape. Success! How importless its 
aoundl Fame! How empty its title! Power! How 
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confident Its knowledge ! Wanda ! How unforgettable 
her name! 

And her person? 

"A letter from Jim, Mother." 

"That's the fifth since Easter," says Lady Gallant- 
ly, astutely routing a wasp from the coffee-pot. 
"Venus, youVe had quite enough breakfast. I shall 
have to put you on a diet soon. Go, and lie down. 
Well ! what has he to say, my dear ?" 

Wanda reading: "The papers are full of Mr. 
Carfax. He made eleven speeches in one week, and 
locked all the photographers and reporters in a room 
together, while he escaped over the roof by a trap- 
door." 

"Most sensible of him," observes her ladyship; "if 
we could only do the same with the bazaar and charity 
people we might have some reasonable chance of peace. 
Susan, take your paws off the table. At once, now! 
What next?" 

"Jim has a slight headache, and — and — ^the rest is 
private. Mother." 

Lady Gallantly sniffed in decided disapprobation. 
"How many proposals have you had this season? 
Gracious! child, don't blush so! I don't mean from 
Jim, but from the others. Your father turns them off 
like so many tramps at a workhouse." 

"Eleven, Mother. They were worth about two mil- 
lions altogether on paper, only the last three's estates 
were rather heavily mortgaged." 

Lady Gallantly sniffs again, this time very emphat- 
ically. "Don't get cynical, my dear. You are not 
married yet. Your father is what we call a man of 
the world, and men of the world live for the most part 
in a narrow selfish world of their own fabrication. 
They have to be humoured like fractious children, only 
unfortunately we can't smack them when they become 
quite unbearable. Venus, ring the bell for Morley." 
Enters Morley. 

The Weary One has become a gentleman at ease. 
He talks airily of his place in Somersetshire, rides to 
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hounds in a red coat, and manifests a feverish attach- 
ment to the game of golf. The links at Cannes and 
Bogey-on-Sea are haunted by his presence. He breaks 
his clubs wholesale, peppers the copses with ill-regula- 
ted golf balls, and employs the most frightful language 
in the neighbourhood of the ladies' links. The Bogey- 
ites protest. Complaints have been received from Miss 
Brassey, and Major Goldputt. Under no circumstances 
too are dogs allowed upon the greens! The Weary 
One entertains the committee to a learned disquisition 
on the nature and practice of oaths, and promises a 
speedy reform. Wiffles is indispensable as a retriever 
of lost balls, but shall be put in charge of a caddy. 
The deputation evaporates. Next day three caddies 
attend his Weariness. Caddy one shoulders the clubs. 
Caddy two is led by Wiffles. Caddy three carries a 
wallet, neatly partitioned into compartments, respec- 
tively labelled 'Damns.' 'Darns.' 'Job lots.' 

A tornado of sand arises from a bunker. The Weary 
One, the centre of the disturbance, emerges, slightly 
flushed, and sedately extracting three 'damns' and a 
'job lot' sends them floating on the breeze. Miss 
Brassey's lynx-eyed spectacles pounce subsequently 
upon the job lot. She reads! Great Caesar's Ghost! 
Later Major Goldputt is badly stymied by a darn, 
and unparliamentary language is found littered all over 
the course. The Weary One is requested to resign! 

Mrs. Goring travels perseveringly in England and 
the Continent. Winter abroad, summer in Canada, is 
her programme. The heart specialists have long since 
given her up, and their renouncement saves her quite a 
little fortune in fees and consultations. 

"I am," she writes to Carfax, "unlike my doctors, 
an associate in that happy company of prophets, who 
have seen their foretellings come to a fruition. Every- 
one is bubbling over with you and your doings. You 
have given the Empire cauldron a stir up, just when 
it was in danger of boiling over or evaporating away 
into thin air. How welcome Vo m^ \^ your success, you 
must know well, the mox^ \3mi\. \ ^^ ^^\L^\.^\iJC^^ «sA 
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firmly expected it. But don't lose your head. Shirt- 
makers like other folk have to conform to convention, 
so far at least as wearing a coat and hat, quite apart 
from trousers and the inferior garments, which rank, I 
suppose, among the necessaries of life. A word to the 
wise ! It is raining heavily, and I have an imutterable 
cold. 

"Always your sincere friend, 

"May Berkeley Goeing." 

To which Carfax from Australia : 

"Dear Mrs. Goring, — Your letter is just to 
hand with all your kindly wishes for my head, body, 
and the garments thereof. It (the head) is still well 
screwed on, but where it will have gotten to in, say 
six months' time, is beyond my wildest computation: 
hence the timeliness of your warning. People are such 
idiots; like your cold, quite unutterable! This is not 
a reflection upon the Australians, who are no more 
averagely unforeseeing than the Britisher in the lump 
anywhere the world about, excepting of course the 
Liberals, who for sheer crass unintelligence, politically 
I mean, are in quite a class by themselves. It is the 
tares of ignorance. A plague on them too ! The cry 
here, as everywhere, even in Canada, is, trust the 
people: the latter being historically such fools that 
they will trust any knave a degree less foolish than 
themselves. This comes well from a fooPs mouth, 
doesn't it? However, you, if no one else will not mis- 
understand me, and they won't even read it. So no 
milk is split hereabouts. When are Evelyn and the 
Weary One to marry? Jim informed me yesterday 
that she had capitulated. Great news it T^as. He is 
well and in capital trim, despite the mendicancy of our 
profession. He is no orator, but claps admirably, and 
is a very gold-mine of hear-hears! 

"In great haste, 

"D. C." 

From the past like a phantom echo reverberating 
soundlessly among the canyons of tT\^ xsvova^X,^^^^ xs^- 
rises a memory. UntrainmeWed ^N^T-^xm^ \ssKssNsst7^\ 
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Thy touch how delicate, thy thoughts all uncontami- 
nate with life's so-raddled threads! It is Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Vernon! Who is Mr. Vernon.? Memory, where 
art thou? It is the old vicar. "To Dorrien, the son 
of my dear friend, Mary Carfax, I bequeathe the sum 
of fifty thousand pounds, to be given him with all in- 
terest accumulated thereto upon the expiration of ten 
years from the day of my death. May God prosper 
him in its use.'' The lawyer's notification flutters idly 
from Carfax's hand. A mist leaps to his eyes. 
Thought, momentary-swift, returns and throws its 
span across the drifting space twixt present and past: 
to the garden roller, his white hair, the kindly halting 
tones. "God bless you, my dear boy," says again the 
old vicar. The mist drives on. Office, desk, and chairs 
are forfeit of their normal shapes. "God bless the old 
man," murmurs their busy master absently. "Your 
telephone has rung twice, Sir," interposes the watchful 
secretary. "Hullo!" says Carfax, "who is speaking?" 
Echo still answers "Memory !" 

Mary — for the last time. The sands of her life are 
running out. Her hour-glass is nearly spent. She is 
dying. It is eventide and the harvesters are abroad. 
Merry are their shoutings. Glad are the children's 
cries. Dorrien has carried her to a couch, and she lies 
there quietly looking out upon the tiny garden, and the 
sinking sun ; peace on her face, trouble in his eyes. The 
lattice is open. A robin redbreast stoutly mounts the 
sill. 

"Don't move, Sonnie," she whispers, "he has 
come to say good-bye." He struts importantly around, 
puffing out his chest. Hop! Hop! Hop! Hop! 
One silvery note of song, and then a great big hop — 
back into the garden! "Sonnie, he has said good- 
bye." 

Downward, downward, trickle the sands. The 
sheaves are in their stack. The harvesters are at their 
supper. The great red sun has tumbled himself over 
the horizon. At Mary's side within a china bowl stands 
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a plant. "Give it water, Sonnie," she says, "it is 
thirsty." He rises, watering it from a pitcher upon 
the table, then returns, kneeling, and taldng her hand 
in his. She thanks him with a gentle smile. "It grows 
up. I grow down. When you water it next I shall 
have no need to drink. When it blossoms I shall be in 
another world.'' He holds a cup to her lips. "Don't 
talk, little Mother ; it hurts so. I don't want to cry." 
She tightens her clasp upon his hand, answering 
softly, "I understand, Sonnie." Very still is the 
night. 

Lower, lower, slip the sands. The moon is at his 
height. The stars have risen from their beds. Peace- 
fully sleeps the little village. "When will it be, 
Mumsy?" he asks at last. "About dawn, Sonnie," she 
replies, **that is always the time." 

The sands slip lightly on. 

**Little Mother, I am going to strike a match to 
look at my watch. The light won't bother you?" 

"No, Sonnie, dear. Is that Father's watch?" 

"Yes. The old gold one." 

"Lay it on my pillow, will you, Sonnie. I like to 
hear it ticking. He loved it so." 

"Did he, Mumsy darling?" 

"Yes, Sonnie, you really must not cry." 

Tick— Tick! Tick— Tick! Tick! Downward, stiU 
lower, glide the sands. 

"Dorrien?" whispers Mary gently. 

"Yes, Uttle Mother." 

"You are awake still?" 

"Awake ! Mumsy !" 

"You had stopped stroking my hand.^ 

"I wanted you to sleep, little Mother." 

"Kiss me, will you, Sonnie. It is very near now." 

"Don't go, little Mother. Please don't go." 

"I must, Sonnie. Father is waiting for me. Is the 
watch still ticking?" 

"Yes, Mumsy." 

"You are holding my hand?" 

"Yes, Kttle Mother." 
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Tick— Tick ! Tick— Tick ! Tick ! The sands have 
run their course. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE WEAEY ONE CHANGES HIS CONDITION AND MISS 

EVELYN HEE NAME 

CUPID, who in the course of this history has been 
detected more than once as a shooter of a vile 
and erratic marksmanship, has at length acquitted him- 
self in a manner even surpassing the international 
range of his reputation. In the language of archery 
he has hit the gold: to particularise, Miss Evelyn and 
the Weary One. How so momentous a desertion from 
the ranks of bachelordom was effected, and how Miss 
Evelyn became Mrs. James Stuart Banks, are now, 
with other matters, to be related. 

It fell out that the Weary One after wintering on 
the Riviera, where, at Monte Carlo, he lost much money, 
and summering in Scotland, where he shot many grouse, 
and putting in several between-whiles, here, there, or 
in London, where altogether he brought several mat- 
ters, trifling and insignificant in themselves, to conclu- 
sions surprisingly logical and important, as no-one 
knew better than himself — he dined off quail on toast 
as many as thirty-one times in one month — it fell out, 
I say, after this debauch of high Uving and quick 
spending, that he was impelled by motives, potent and 
irresistible, to return to Canada. Once landed in 
Montreal the step to Toronto was short and but a 
night's journey. Once in Toronto, and he made an 
immediate call in Somewhere Street. Once in Some- 
where Street, and he re-met Miss Evelyn. Q.E.D. as 
Mr. Euclid happily puts it more than once. Mr. Banks 
was engaged to be married. 

Matrimony found the Weary One in his element. 

Perceiving with the inspiration of genius that the 

probabilities of a distant and wholly unwished-for 

second marriage were \miivev\^^^ dcv^Q-wiXj^it^ \s^ VW 

approaching experiment oi \as ^T«\./m l^^ \^^^^\i\si^|^ 
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that the chance of a lifetime was at hand, he bent to 
the unravelKng of this problem the entire energies of a 
mind that had wrestled successfully and originally with 
every difficulty of life, however minute, as yet presented 
for its solution. A thousand couples might have been 
tied up, without the tiniest prospect of undoing them- 
selves, for one quarter the same expenditure, and at a 
forfeit of scarcely a day's work. Ten thousand en- 
gagement rings could have been selected ( and paid for) 
by the time the Weary One had returned the first batch 
to his jewellers. In organisation too he was unmatch- 
able. 

His clothes were designed by a tailor from London. 
His boots were built in the same city. Bond Street sup- 
plied his wedding presents. From Paris hailed Miss 
Evelyn's trousseau. Never had clergyman a more 
attentive listener to the reading of the banns. Never 
prayer-book so punctilious a memorising of the lines of 
its service. Not a bridesmaid who would not have 
gladly married the bridegroom herself by the close of 
her rehearsals. Not a rose unsurveyed in the scheme 
of the Church's decoration. Jim, the general superin- 
tendent, might have envied a ghost his shadow by the 
dawning of the important day. 

Marriage settlements commensurate with the magnitude 
of the event were likewise entered upon with a prodigal 
discharge of red ink, blue tape, and aforesaids, that 
quite won the legal hearts of the solicitors : the Weary 
One ( in his seventh and penultimate will) bequeathing 
his possessions, real and estate, with the most wholesale 
abandon to Miss Evelyn, and even pressing her accept- 
ance of the body and* person of Wiffles, as a mark, along 
with a diamond necklace, of his surpassing and extra- 
ordinary affection. So monstrous a sacrifice was 
however fortunately negatived by Wiffles' uncom- 
promising repugnance to the barter, he howling very 
dismally outside Miss Evelyn's window for one com- 
plete night, and escaping unsuspected the next morn- 
ing to the King Edward Hotel m timfe lox ^Cafe^^'^vx^ 
One's breakfast. 
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The venue of the honeymoon was for long debateable 
ground, Miss Evelyn holding out for England and the 
Continent, while the Weary One advanced a preference 
for Africa and Australia, under the hazy supposition 
of looking up an uncle or a cousin — it was never quite 
clear which — ^who had been last heard of, quite twenty 
years before, as voyaging to one or other of these 
continents. The immense tracts of land and ocean to 
be traversed, and the extreme unlikelihood of the rela- 
tive being alive, or wishing, poor man, to see them, if 
he were, being strongly represented to the Weary One, 
he withdrew his avuncular proposition, compromising 
upon Miss Evelyn's proposal with a yachting cruise 
in the Mediterranean, to be followed by a voyage round 
the world. 

With the arrival of Carfax, who had been summoned 
by cable upon the last setting of the day (the date was 
changed three times altogether) and of Wanda and 
Lady Gallantly, who had been already communicated 
with through the quieter medium of the post, the party 
was complete; Mrs. Goring alone being able to come 
over from Europe in virtue of her continued ill- 
health. Upon Mr. Goring therefore had devolved 
the tripartite duties of host, hostess, father-in-law- 
to-be. How punctually he discharged the office 
thus thrust upon him, and with what undeviating 
good-humour he acceded to the Weary One's mul- 
tifarious acquisitions, it is needless to empha- 
sise. 

Time scurries. The wedding presents have been 
inspected for the twentieth time at least. All the 
price-tickets have been neatly scraped off where they 
were left on. All the duplicates have been set In a 
place apart by themselves. Of the givers, the old cur- 
mudgeons have been well laughed at for their stingi- 
ness, and the old trumps have been soundly lauded for 
their generosity. The bride's dress has positively 
come at last, and the best man has not yet lost the 
iredding^ring. It is l\ie m^\. V^^lot^ t\\ft fateful cere- 
mony, and the Weary One \s ®nycl% ^^\\^t. ^^\&&. 
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wholesome advice upon the subject of matrimony. The 
Weary One flicked his cigar->ash. 

"My imperial Faxtree," remonstrated he, with some 
apparent heat, "you may be an M.P. and a rising 
stateman, and all that sort of foolishness — ^I always 
said you would make your mark, only no-one ever had 
the sense to see it except me — ^but that doesn't alter 
the fact of your being a perfect child, when it comes 
to what are called affairs of the heart. There's this girl 
Wanda now. Any ordinary fellow in your position 
would have snapped her up years ago. Incomes of 
ten thousand i)ounds aren't to be come by every day of 
the week. What did you do? You didn't even fall in 
love. Never lifted a little finger to stop Jim making 
up to her, and here's the consequence; a blind man 
could see he's more mashed on her than ever. Now 
look here. Fax" — Carfax was looking on the ground — 
*'you must remember I've had considerable experience 
in this love business, very considerable experience in- 
deed," he repeated, with a retrospective twirl of his 
moustache, "and my advice to you. Fax, is to cut in 
there, if it's not too late. Jim would soon get over 
it, and I believe she'd have you if you asked her." The 
Weary One looked excessively sage and knowing. 

"Me! Wearers?" 

"Yes, you, you old fossil. You're a big catch now. 
All the women clacking about you like barn-door fowls 
at a cock-crowing; all the men tumbling over one 
another to join your infernal committees. You can't 
pick a paper up now at home without finding your ugly 
phiz strewed about the pages somewhere. It's posi- 
tively sickening. Mr. Carfax said this. Mr. Carfax 
did that. Mr. Carfax scratched his nose while shaving 
this morning. Portrait of Mr. Carfax aged three 
years and seventeen days, cutting his first wisdom 
tooth. Etc. Etc. Why, hang it all. Fax, half the 
excitement about my marriage is because you are going 
to be best man, and if I hadn't turned up there's no 
saying Evelyn wouldn't hove Yvadi aiv %s^^^ ^«^ ^^^ 
herself. Depend upon it li a -NROXcift.T?^ tvsjK. ^V^^s«^ ^ 
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husband it's ten to one on she's in love with a celebrity.'' 
With the delivery of this philosophical maxim the 
Weary One stared very hard at Carfax, who continued 
with equal tenacity to stare very hard at the con- 
servatory floor, which in its turn stared back at him 
with that peculiarly blank and unwinking gaze, so 
affected by stone floors at all the more tempting cross- 
roads of this pilgrimage of existence. As in a mirage 
there arose before Carfax the picture of a young boy- 
ish face, Jim's, gazing rapturously upon a photograph, 
and his words, "I am glad; you'll be able to buck me 
up about her, when I'm a bit low:" then a companion 
picture, her big trustful eyes, and her parting troubled 
words, two years before, at the station. **Look after 
Jim, Mr. Carfax. I can trust you, can't I? He 
means so much to me:" and lastly his answer, "Yes, 
Miss Broadacre, always." The stone floor still stared 
so stonily and hard. Surely it was a reflex of his own 
past life. "Well, Fax," inquired the Weary One," are 
you taking anything this journey?" 

Carfax yawned. Such a yawn! It was almost 
almost overdone. Then answered. "I don't think so, 
Wearers. You forget we are not all in love like you. 
You wouldn't have me propose just for the fun of being 
refused? Besides I don't care a brass farthing for her, 
and it would be poaching on Jim's preserves. That 
reminds me, old fellow, however did you screw yourself 
up to the proposal point ?" 

The Weary One was trapped. He expatiated. "You 
see. Fax," he explained, "it was this way. We were 
sitting on this very sofa, she where I am now, and I was 
in your place. We had been sparring a bit all the 
evening, but considering what a brute I had been I 
felt she was treating me very decently. I let her bowl 
me over several times, and then like a fool made some 
reference to our peeling those oast-iron potatoes on 
that camping trip. Could have kicked myself when I 
had said it. I turned to look at her, and would you 
believe it. Fax, she was crying fit to put one of those 
Aose-sprinklers out of joint. Well, that finished me. 
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It sort of came over me Kke a blessed thunderclap all 
she meant to me, and what a thrice d — d fool I had 
always been, and before you could say knife there wasn't 
a tear left on her face. I had simply kissed the lot 
away; and ten minutes later we were arranging when 
to be married, and how many hunters she should have 
for the season. Never saw such a quick thing in my 
life." 

"Then you never actually proposed?'' 

The Weary One consulted his memory, and returning 
from his consultation without even the inconveniency of 
having to leave a fee there for his pains, as is the loss 
with most consultants, applied himself diligently to the 
elucidation of Carfax's question. 

"You see, my misogamous Faxcomb," he explained, 
"you naturally cannot understand, never having been 
through the mill yourself, all those niceties of love, 
and" — a pause for a word — "the tendernesses of its 
expression, which invariably crop up on these occa- 
sions. Of course when you come to the real article it's 
a bit different, you don't then so much propose as feel 
a kind of dumb pain shooting all over you, a sort of, 
if you take my meaning, unholy combination of pins 
and needles and advanced indigestion," (it is on recorcj 
that* the Weary One's countenance at this juncture 
expressed an intense seriousness, wholly a piece with 
this passionate analysis of his symptoms) "which 
sweeps you up, and knocks you down, and, in fact. 
Fax, plays the very mischief with you. I must admit" 
— the Weary One here eyed his friend rather sus- 
piciously. No! Fax was not laughing, but! — "I must 
admit," he renewed, "it all turns out rather differently 
from what one expects, and you do not put your pro- 
posal so much into set words, as — as into other things." 
The Weary One hiccoughed slightly, either in sympa- 
thetic remembrance of the other things, or perhaps to 
aid a gnat in its expulsion from his throat. 

"I see," said Carfax, graver than any judge who can 
have ever sat on mortal bench. "Your description, 
Wearers, is most illuminating." 
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The Weary One overlooked the compliment, abstract- 
ing his gaze from the flower-pot, where it had rested 
frequently during these amative reminiscences. "It is 
a very curious thing," he remarked, "but Evelyn told 
me yesterday she never really had any liking for me 
till after I had downed her that day in camp, and then 
her pride had such a struggle with her other feelings 
she nearly went oif her head with rage and mortifica- 
tion. Now it was you that suggested that. Fax?'' 

"Was it !" said the suggester. 

The Weary One regarded the flower-pot darkly, 
seeming to turn it over several times in his mind, as 
if his brain were a water-wheel, and the plant some 
elaborate marine device for the encouragment of 
thought. "Yes it was," he reiterated deliberately, "and 
what's more I took your advice. Now I wonder why 
you never take mine?" 

Carfax ruminated upon his answer. Then returned, 
jumping up, with a half-laugh, "I wonder why," add- 
ing, "Wearers, you have let your cigar go out." 

"Well, I'm jiggered," exclaimed the Weary One in 
wrathful consternation, "so I have. Never did such a 
darned fool thing in my life." The cigar was tossed 
into the flower-pot. 

Concerning the events of the next day whole volumes 
might be composed, but a brief fragmentary notice 
must here suffice. Were it not so, they would record : — 

How the sun rose as usual upon that illustrious 
morning; how the Weary One stepped forth from his 
bed to his bath; and how he dressed with exceeding 
great care and circumspection. 

How Miss Evelyn was finally arrayed in her gown; 
how handsomely it became her ; and what a picture she 
made by unanimous consent. How the congregation 
stared very penetratingly through one another's backs ; 
how absorbed they were in their criticisms of their 
friends. Who was there. And who was not there. 

How the bride and bridegroom walked up the aisle, 
and what were their iee^mg^ ^Y^EVi \JftjK^ ^xrived at the 
top. 
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How the service began and how it ended. How much 
the decorations cost, and who supplied the wedding 
cake. Also, how the bridegroom dropped the ring upon 
the floor, and how it rolled under his bride's train. 
How the best man restored it to its wrongful owner. 

How Wiffles, smuggled spectatorially into the gal- 
lery, barked very repeatedly at the officiating clergy. 
How he tried to drown the organ, and nearly succeeded. 
The name of the man who removed him. 

How the bride and bridegroom both looked intensely 
happy; how the bride's brother would keep looking at 
the chief bridesmaid. How Wanda was the chief 
bridesmaid; and how Miss Evelyn looked when the 
Weary One kissed her (Mr. Banks) by the looking- 
glass in the vestry. 

How the congregation streamed out into the open 
air. The nice things they said afterwards about the 
bride behind her back, and the nasty things they kept 
affirming to her face. The congratulations and rice 
which they showered upon her. 

How a reception was subsequently held in Somewhere 
Street. How the wedding presents were immensely 
admired. How everybody of any importance attended 
the reception, and how thankful the people of no im- 
portance were that they had not been invited. 

How among others present were the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Plunket, and Miss Evelyn's old Scotch nurse, Mrs. 
Ambrose. How their dresses were inadvertently 
omitted from a description in the newspapers ; and how 
Mrs. Mactoodle's Parisian creation shared their 
incognito. How the reporter caught it from his chief 
for the omission, and how Mr. Mactoodle caught it 
afterwards from Mrs. Mactoodle. What they all 
caught, and who caught it msost. 

How there must be an end to everything no matter 
where it began. How the bride and bridegroom and 
Wiffles were one and all shooed out of the house. How 
they escaped with their lives in a motor car, and how 
they were whirled away in a tram. 

How Wiffles went to sleep undex >t)cvft ^^^X.^i «sA\!i«ssr 
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they were left entirely without a chaperon. Howl- 
but here the record would close. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

liOCKET 

CERTAIN long-pated financial magnates, suckled 
in the unlovely school of the dollar, who profess 
a notorious disbelief in the native goodness of man- 
kind's nature, and who are apter at putting a deal 
through with heaven, by the road of the devil, than 
abating one jot of their reliance upon the gullibility of 
this world — ^in a word the projectors and controllers 
of trusts — might find some vindication of their con- 
stant maxim anent money making money in the parallel 
pronouncement that marriage breeds marriage. 

For certain it is that the Weary One and Miss 
Evelyn were barely three days afloat upon that wide 
Pacific Ocean denominated marriage, when Wanda and 
Jim, trimming their sails to the breeze already stirred 
up, were as zealously fitting themselves out for a voy- 
age upon the selfsame broad waters: with, to pursue 
the imagery, this line of demarcation, that whereas the 
Wearers' launch had been effected amid the acclama- 
tions of relatives, the hip-hip hurrahs of invited guests, 
and the official blazonment and thunder of the press — 
a regular man-of-war affair — their little venture was a 
cut-and-run Jack-o'-lantern smuggler's-night sort of 
business, lacking even the after-excitement of some real 
privateering to make up for their temerity. In fact 
Wanda and Jim had decided to elope. 

"Ah !" sighs my sentimental reader, "but what about 
Carfax? Surely you are not going to let those two 
nmnies run off together, and never a word of him?" 

"Of course not, my dear madam," I reply. Never a 
word of him! Impossible! Who ever heard of such 
a tinng outside of real life or a game of Hide and Seek? 
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Never a word of him ! Dock the hero of his best girl 
without one single tiny little word! Bless my soul, 
what's the book coming to! Why, fifty words, five 
thousand words, a letter if you like from Wanda 
herself. 

"Now what are we to say to him, Jim?'* demanded 
Wanda, frowning prodigiously upon a semi-blank sheet 
of note-paper, and a harmless bottle of Stevens' writ- 
ing-ink ; "I have written the address." 

Interjection from Jim. "The most ducklike fingers 
that ever penned ^^ 

"Stop being ridiculous, Jim. You don't in the lectst 
realise how serious it all is. *Dear Mr. Carfax.' " 

"Dear!" grumbled Jim, mock-seriously, "I like your 
saying dear. I believe you would marry him instead of 
me for the flick of a coin." 

"Jim, how could you! Now don't be stupid. *Jim 
and I are going to be married to-morrow * " 

"The pigs be praised !" 

" *by the hermit — ^you remember him, don't 



you? — and we have to leave by a very early train at 
four in the morning, so as to get there by three 
o'clock.' " 

" *What ho !' said the caterpillar." 

" *Aunt Gwen will be away on a visit to Ottawa, 
and I am supposed to be going to some friends. We 
want you to break the news to her and Jim's 
father ' " 

"Won't there be a jolly row!" 

" *as you can smooth them down better than 

anyone ^ " 

"Good old Fax." 

" *and we can both trust you not to let them 

get too angry. Jim wrote last week ' Jim, if you 

lean over me like that, how can I possibly write? Now 

take your arm away at once. *to his 

mother ' " 

"Isn't she just perfect!" 

" ^letting her as a great secret into our plan, and 

he ha3 asked her to go and see father ^t IJolmoaks 
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and tell him. I am afraid he will be dreadfully 
annoyed ' *' 

"Serve him jolly well right." 

f^ ^because he never quite liked Jim ^ *' 

"Shows his bad taste.'* 

^^ *and always tried to prevent our meeting. In 

fact he would have never let us come over for the mar- 
riage, only mother put her foot down, and ' Oh !" 

(remonstratively) "look, Jim, youVe dropped your 
cigarette ash all over the paper. What a naughty boy 
you are ! Blow it away, please." 

Jim blew. 

" *of course when mother does that, everyone, 

even father' " — Jim continued to blow — " *has to give 
way. The hermit will marry us in his church. Jim 
went up and saw him and arranged everything.' " 

"A very decent old boy." 

" *He is going to turn out of the hermitage, (it is his 
cottage, not his daughter's) and we shall spend our 
honeymoon alone on the island, and hav€ the whole 
place to ourselves. It will be quite too heavenly for 
words. I am simply longing to get there. I am to do 
the cooking (I have had some kssons!) and Jim will 
make the fires ' " 

"Will he!" 

^" 'and catch the fish for breakfast.' " 

"Catch him !" 

" 'He is rather obstreperous to-day, and I have had 
to put him upon an allowance of kisses.' " Here a 
slight scuffle with an interpolation of ten crosses 
XXX etc. in Jim's handwriting, « Vhioh he has already 
run through for the day, and I shall not allow him to 
overdraw his account.' " 

"Beastly shame!" 

" 'We have looked at the map,' — ^where is the map, 
Jim? — 'and think you cannot be more than' — how far 

do you say? *fifty miles away, so shall expect you 

to ride over and pay us a visit.' " 

^^As it we wanted himl" 

** ^Mind you come. 1 do \vo^e ^ow ^t^ Vvrask!^ ^ 
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successful shooting trip. The weather Is glorious. With 
ever so much love from us both. Will you help us with 
the ancients all you possibly can? From Wanda 
Broadacre.' " 

Wanda folded the letter. "Now Jim," she said, "you 
must go and find a trustworthy messenger. You will 
have to give him twenty dollars." 

"But," objected Jim. 

"Go," Interjected Wanda, "It Is very Important." 

Jim went. Wanda unfolded the letter. 

"P.S. Please do not be cross with me, Mr. Carfax. 
I did so want to ask your advice, but Jim was afraid 
you would say It was silly, and I was afraid so too. In 
case you would not let us marry; so we left It alone. 
I am very happy, not quite as happy as I had always 
wanted to be, because you see somehow I know Jim so 
well, but still very happy. He Is such a dear boy, just 
the same as ever In spite of all his travelling, and I 
know I shall never be able to think of him properly 
as my husband. Evelyn told me once you were engaged 
to a girl In England. I am so glad, but why have you 
never married her? You ought to really. I know you 
would make her very happy. Fancy my writing like 
this to you! I talk as If I were a grandmother, but 
then I am practically married already, and I mean 
every word I say. I am enclosing a telegram, which 
has just come for you. It looks very Important, and I 
almost opened It. How you would have frowned if I 
had ! You frown dreadfully If you don't like anything. 
Well! I must stop now, so good-bye, Mr. Carfax. 
When we next meet It won't be Miss Broadacre, but 
Mrs. Jim Goring. Be sure and ride over and look us 
up soon. So much depends upon you. Wanda." 

With this Wanda refolded the sheets, and having 
hummed over to herself a rather pensive little ditty, 
which kept taking her off on a tour to the window, to 
be resumed each time with additional Intonation upon 
her return to the writing-desk, she started up with a 
very vigorous "how silly you are," awd VAa^dsjajkcL^^Ctosi. 
envelope with a business-like s\i^T^ci\^\l\oTL\.^^^'tTNS£ss. 
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Carfax, Esq., terminated the affair in a big circular 
blotch of quite the reddest sealing-wax it can have ever 
been your fortune to imagine. 

Jim now coming back the missive was commended to 
'his Mercury with the completest instructions for its 
delivery. He was not to start that night. "I guess,*' 
said the man, "it will be in his hands by four o'clock 
to-morrow." "I guess it will be too late then," laughed 
Jim to Wanda. "I guess it will too," guessed Wanda, 
smiling turn-about. Exit, I guess, Dorrien Carfax. 

That evening at dinner it was remarked by both Mr. 
Goring and Lady Gallantly and indeed all the house- 
party that *the children' were uncommonly gay and 
lively. "You will really have to let them marry," was 
the unanimous suffrage. "Give them time," chuckled 
Mr. Goring. "I am at one with your brother. Lady 
Gallantly, upon that point at least." Her Ladyship 
tossed her head. Said she: "They have had time 
enough. If Adam and Eve had always waited, where 
should we all be now?" The question hied unanswered. 

Four o'clock the next morning found our two con- 
spirators on the station platform. It was a fine cheer- 
ful sunshiny day, the atmosphere as cordial as their 
greetings. At seven Lady Gallantly left for Ottawa; 
at eight Mr. Goring for Chicago. No-one missed the 
truants. No hue and cry was aroused; and if it had 
been, what matter or whose concernment? Is Carfax's 
love business my business ? No, say I ; to every man the 
care of his own heart. 

Mid-day approached, and Jim's messenger was still 
tracking his quarry through the dells and hollows of 
the woods. Carfax was shooting far afield from his 
camp. By luncheon time the runaways were arrived 
at their destination. What good sport to be sure was 
Carfax missing! 

That afternoon in the tiny settlers' church Jim and 
Wanda were made husband and wife, the tall silver- 
haired clergyman, the hermit as she loved to call him, 
reading over them the service ; his daughter, his grand- 
child^ the little fellow's father, and the great golden 
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sun being the soUtary witnesses of their marriage. 

"Now for the rumpus,*' whistled Jim in the vestry. 
"What wouldn't I give to see Fax's face when he gets 
that letter." 

"Bless you, my child," whispered the hermit, kissing 
her with an old man's privilege, "yours are the bonniest 
eyes this day of any bride's I'll warrant in all great 
England's lands." 

"Thank you," said Wanda simply. She was almost 
weeping. 

Soon the hermit and his family took their several 
parting ways. "I will return to-morrow," said the 
woman, approaching Wanda ; "there is nothing else you 
want? Your supper is laid." 

"Nothing," returned Wanda, "I want nothing, 
thank you. You have been very good." 

"Thank heavens," cried Jim, addressing it might be 
the vanishing canoes, "we are alone at last." 

To this Wanda murmured, looking curiously upon 
Jim, "So we are !" Then fell to weeping silently. The 

hour was about four of the clock. 

• ••••••• 

Toward sunset through the quiet main street of a 
secluded Ontario township passed, in a whirl of dust 
and wind, a horseman galloping furiously and scatter- 
ing the loiterers hurry-scurry to the sidewalks. A led 
horse thundered hoof to hoof at the rider's elbow. The 
man was hatless, without a coat, heavy-booted, and 
matted to the thighs with mud and clinging weeds, 
after the similitude of a runner across country who has 
run with desperation. Gouts of blood and clotted sweat 
distorted his features, mingling their drops with the 
froth and lather of his steed. He presented altogether 
the appearance of one instinct with madness or the 
savagery of a wild despair. 

On! good horse, on! on! Faster, faster, faster. 
Hearken to the madman your rider's prayers. Give 
heed to his blasphemies. Regard the tears coursing 
unchecked, unbidden, adown his furrowing cheeks. Per- 
adventure he loveth a maid, or would try for a fall 
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with the devil. Past question, Old Nick is his escart; 
man never rode so outside of Bedlam's walls. 

Anon a creeping stupor, a leaden dumbness, incal- 
culably horrid and lethargic, spread its pall dully over 
the rider's senses. Mechanically he changed from horse 
to horse, tightened a girth, cursed without uttered 
words the dial-plate of his watch. Soon his horse 
swerved, staggered convulsively, and collapsed in a 
shuddering ruin, the man still atop. He was off in 
a twinkling, whispered, stooping, in the beast's very 
ear, "good-bye, old fellow, you have done your best;" 
puff ! the tang of a revolver shot, and so, monotonously 
again, with a vault into the waiting saddle, thud, thud, 
thud : seldom anything so instantaneous. 

The sun was sinking. 

Twenty miles further on his second horse foundered. 
Whisper! puff! tang! followed all as before. The sun* 
had long since set. 

Night descended. Zigzagging between trees, stum- 
bling over half-smothered roots, clambering and fall- 
ing across chaotic logs, and mammoth splintered 
timber, the horseman was now running, crawling and 
running, running, running, running. His left hand 
gripped tightly a revolver. His uncumbered right he 
held forward defensively in the guard of a boxer, fend- 
ing off with it boughs, snapped withes, and the loom- 
ing shapes of trees. Flaring matches, by which he 
often peered momentarily upon a pocket-compass, 
attached to his watch-guard, revealed his countenance 
stamped indescribably with a look of gray nameless 
unutterable horror. As he ran he kept muttering to 
himself, "one hour more, perhaps two; one hour more, 
perhaps two," over and over again, in a continuous 
droning mumble, with every now and then the extension, 
"For the love of Christ, give me strength to swim the 
river. For the love of Christ, give me strength to 
swim the river." 

The rimner was Carfax. 

In his pocket lay Wanda's letter, side by side with 
the telegram she had enclosed. 
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The telegram was from Mrs. Goring. 

It read. "I am Robert Broadacre's divorced wife. 
Wanda is my daughter. Evelyn was only adopted. 
Jim is my son. Wanda and Jim are therefore half- 
brother and sister. Save them. LOCKET." 

Still Carfax ran, stumbled and ran. The night was 
pitchy dark. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

SOMETHING FOUND 

THE Holmoaks smoking room, whither to Lord Rob- 
ert this history now returns, was like its owner, 
cosmopolitan and a room of the world. 

The door swung noiselessly open. "A lady to see 
you, my lord," announced Morley in the discreet tones 
of professional butlerhood. 

"A what?" exclaimed Lord Robert. 

"A lady, my lord. She has journeyed expressly 
from London. She will wait if you are engaged." 

"Engaged! But it's nearly twelve o'clock. What 
the deuce can she want at this hour!" Lord Robert 
fidgeted with his novel. 

Morley maintained his attitude of clockwork impas- 
sivity. "She would give no name," he observed, 
allowing his eye to stray imperturbably upon the time- 
piece on the mantel. 

"Let's have her in," jerked Lord Robert; and, as 
his retainer glided away, "some more logs, Morley." 

"Certainly, my lord," was the measured reply, in 
affirmation of both his master's requisitions. It were 
hard to distinguish which imported most to Morley's 
pantry philosophy, the logs or the lady. The latter 
came in first. 

Lord Robert had risen courteously from his chair, 
prepared to meet his midnight visitor half-way. He 
advanced a step, startled, checked the outstretch of his 
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hand, smothered the welcome on his lips, and came^ 
mind and body, to a dead blank stop. "May !" he could 
only exclaim, "May!" 

Mrs. Goring (your conjecture points to her) rustled 
across the room with a composure the more admirable 
that it was the magnificence of assumption. "Yes, 
back at last, Robert," she answered, lightly ofFhand, 
"but a world older and wiser than when I went. Order 
some coffee in will you. I am tired and want refresh- 
ment." 

Lord Robert stood motionless. His intelligence of the 
living now, the woman, was heavily chained to the 
memorabilia of the dormant then, the girl. "I thought 
you were dead," he muttered vaguely, pursuing the 
scattered train of his thoughts. 

"Oh! no. Quite mistaken: only dying," sped her 
glib response, given in the careless levity of a jester 
with truth. She was fiddling with her veil. "You are 
still forgetting the coffee. I would have told the man 
to bring it in myself, but he was new since my time. 
Don't keep me waiting, please." 

Mechanically he pulled the tassel of the bellrope. 
With such matter-of-fact devil-may-care directness did 
Mrs. Goring span the gap that severed her from her 
first husband, Lord Robert Broadacre, bridging twenty 
years with a cup of Mocha coffee. How inestimable 
are the products of civilisation ! 

The servants entered and went. Lord Robert was 
still piecing his wife into the rent garment of his under- 
standing. To his heart no-one had ever penetrated 
man-selfish like except himself: and he only in peeps. 
As for Mrs. Goring, she wore her understanding as a 
covering cloak, complete and indivisible. So apparelled 
she was sovereign, assured womanfuUy of her ground: 
in effect well-dressed. Contrariwise her heart — the 
underlinen of her — ^was a botch of tatters. It was 
sliced and scissored out of tangible recognition. Indeed 
she thought mistakenly every little bit of it had been 
knived away. Fantastic oversight! Will but Provi- 
dence^ the butcher, and man, his journeyman, but hew 
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and slither it enough, nothing is discoverably tougher 
and more durable than a woman's heart. It becomes, 
carve you it only brutally, her uttermost stronghold, 
her holy of holies, the very keep of her body. 

The servants returned and went. Upon the coffee 
then, and upon the logs, and upon this hacked mis- 
shapen heart of her closed the door for the last time. 

Wife and husband were now alone, quite, utterly 
alone. For the last time, said I. I retract. Mrs. 
Goring's heart was to open once again, though she 
foreknew it not, and, climax of paradox, would tear 
it open herself. Finger-nails bite and claw so splen- 
didly deep. They sink in. List to me, readers. 

They faced each other mutually, sitting afore the 
fire-hearth, the husband and the wife. Lord Robert 
opened. "You are changed, May,'* he said, factitively. 
"I should hardly have recognised you in the open street." 

"Changed! Robert," she returned bitterly, "are we 
carven in stone that our faces change not at all? 
Would you have us ever young and beautiful, always 
arrayed in that same wonderful garb of ignorance, 
wherein you buy us from the nursery? How dutifully 
innocent to be sure I was! Mistress, a word unheard 
of in my rustic vocabulary. Lover, my own husband, 
not another wife's. What was my price too? You 
never told me, did you? Your attentions no doubt 
were otherwise engaged — with the family, I suppose. 
Dear family ! How well we got on together. Epitaph 
on a run-away wife: She married, poor thing, her 
husband's family. He,^ having love interests in other 
families, high and low, forgot to love her. So one day, 
stupid creature, she made off for an experiment, and 
was so compromised she could never come back. 
Tableau vivant !" 

Lord Robert interposed. He recriminated nothing. 
"Cannot," he said, "we let bygones " 

Mrs. Goring caught him up. "Be gonebys, I sup- 
pose," she cried. "How like a man! I should have 
issued a husband's vade mecum. Chapter One. Plati- 
tudes. Their use and abuse. Chapter Two. Kisses. 
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With diagram calculating their range, power, and 
healing properties from seventeen to thirty-seven, in- 
clusively. Chapter Three. An Essay: On how to 
throw dust in a young wife's eyes, by one who has had 
her own well opened.'* She stopped, suddenly. 

Lord Robert humbled himself. "May, May, to think 
I brought you to this," was his sad comment. 

She retorted quick upon him. "Not you, Robert. 
Lay not that balm of flattery upon your vanity. You 
speak as if I loved you once.'' 

He turned his face away from her to the panelled 
wall. "God knows I sought you afterwards," he mur- 
mured, in bitterness of reminiscence. 

Still she scorned him. "Afterwards! It was always 
afterwards. Afterwards I would implore you on my 
knees, and you laughed your great hulking guffaw. 
Afterwards you would call me little fool and lash me 
with words — such pretty drawing-room words ! Strike 
us, Robert. Knock us down. Beat us if you will; 
but don't hit us with words. Spare our cowardice that. 
How noble an accomplishment! I am a man. I can 
knock my wife down any day you like with five minutes' 
blackguarding. She cries pitifully of course: but 
afterwards !" 

Lord Robert winced. "Have you no mercy. May?'* 
he pleaded. 

She steeled her voice. "Mercy, Robert? Did you 
ever know mercy's meaning? At the children's birth 
where were you? Here or in Paris? All those dreary 
months before, where had you been? Here at my side 
cheering me, or elsewhere at other wives' sides? Must 
men always choose that time of all to indulge their 
peccadillos? Peccadillo! So merciful a rendering of 
the seventh commandment, is it not? Lackaday! 
Lackaday! So at last the little fool fled. How fear- 
fully shocked was the goody-goody world ! How it did 
feel for the poor dear husband! What a dreadful, 
dreadful woman! Even the family's august nose was 
put out of joint. Blame the woman, Robert, always 
biame the woman. The more you trample on her, the 
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lower she^l sink. She simply must be wrong. And 
when I wrote conjuring you passionately to let me 
have little Wanda, your answering letter — I have it 

here. Shall I read it to you? How brimful was it 

not of — ^mercy! a perfect ocean of compassion and 

faugh ! ^mercy !" 

He answered her patiently, deprecating her condem- 
nation of him. "I acted for the best. I could not give 
her up. I have never told her of you. She worships 
your dead memory." 

"And her living father, no doubt. Oh! admirable 
daddy ! But what if I met her ^^ 

"Which," was his stem answer, "if I can prevent it, 
you never will." 

"But what if I did? What if I had married again, 
and she met my children?" 

Lord Robert strode the floor. Unlike himself his 
thoughts were walking in the dark. "Married again! 
Children I You never " 

"Most certainly," she interposed, with decisive 
energy, "most completely not never, but the total 
opposite: in fact I was married within the year of 
leaving you. ^ou see me now, Robert, that absurd 
rarity, a wife, happy in her home, beloved l)y her hus- 
band, devoted to her children. Oh! thrice blessed 
trinity !" 

Lord Robert came to an astonished halt. **A home? 
A husband? What right pray had you to ?" 

She interrupted him vigorously. "Every right. A 
wronged woman has the right to do anything she 
pleases to right herself. Besides," rising with the 
mockery of a curtsey, "my husband this time was 
a man and we were stupid enough to love one 
another." 

Lord Robert grew ironical. "Extraordinary!" was 
his comment. "You will pardon my smoking? Did 
you come all the way from London to tell me this?" 

Mrs. Goring sighed. Men are so blunder-headed 
sometimes. "Partly," she answered, disregarding his 
sarcasm, "but then he happens to be such a friend of 
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yours that I thought you might like to know his name." 

Lord Robert faced her. "Friend of mine!" he ejac- 
ulated, "my friends are at least " 

"Exactly, Robert," placed in Mrs. Goring with dig- 
nity, "gentlemen. An old-fashioned word, but one 
often much abused by" — the merest inflection of a 
syllable — "gen — tlemen. I believe even by you Mr. 

Berkeley Goring was considered " Mrs. Goring 

broke off with a gesture. 

Lord Robert was incredulous. "Berkeley Goring!" 
he exclaimed, thunder-struck. His cigar-ash darkled. 

Mrs. Goring smiled, curtseying. "The same, Robert. 
Permit me to introduce myself, — ^Mrs. Berkeley Goring, 
at your lordship's constant service. It seems the dear 
children have met after all." 

A slow dullard comprehension augural of alarm, 
fear, panic, and that ilk's horrid-footed tribe percola- 
ted diversiform into the clefts and crannies of Lord 
Robert's understanding. His mind quickened and was 
revivified. Thought jumped in him. 

"But they are in love with one another," he cried 
wildly, all hugger-mugger with his words. "It must 
be stopped at once. Wanda must be told. She should 
not have gone over there. I never wished her to. Gwen 
insisted, and I was weak enough to " 

"They might have even married," put in Mrs, 
Goring suggestively. 

"Of course. Of course. Anything might have hap- 
pened. Dreadful! Dreadful! Poor child! What a 
frightful situation if they had! FU cable to-morrow 
and have her come home at once. Thank God, I found 
it out before it was too late." His hand worked busily 
with his moustache. Like an uneasy gust of wind his 
alarm had ruffled — and dropped. So had his cigar. 

"Yes," continued Mrs. Goring with a dreadful quiet- 
ness, "it is certainly as well you found it out first. It 
saves my son too. How clumsily it would have all 
soimded in the newspapers. Mr. James Goring, the son 
of Mr. Berkeley Goring, the well-known Canadian mil- 
lionaire, was this afternoon married to Miss Wanda 
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Broadacre. Unfortunately, after the ceremony the 
bride and bridegroom were found to be brother and 
sister ; Mrs. Berkeley Goring being the notorious Lady 
Robert Broadacre, whose flight from her husband over 
twenty years ago caused such a scandal in Society. 
Naturally every effort will be made by the parties 
concerned to hush the matter up, but the whole thing 
is excessively awkward and annoying, especially 
as '' 

Mrs. Goring here rose, and leaning, her arms crossed, 
upon the corner of a centre table, regarded Lord 
Robert steadfastly, almost with amusement, maugre 
a lurking contemptuous pity. His attention, half- 
wandering, had been curiously enthralled. His face 
was a study in puzzles, whereof the chiefest was she — 
"especially as," she resumed in the same unhurried 
single-toned utterance, "besides for ever destroying the 
happiness of Mrs. Goring's home and family, it is as we 
go to press very uncertain whether the happy pair can 
be warned in time. Mr. Dorrien Carfax, who '' 

"Carfax!" interjected Lord Robert testily, "why 
bring him into it? What the deviPs all this rigmarole 
about. We can keep it to ourselves, can't we? We are 
not children." 

Mrs. Goring was slowly tracing a pattern on the 
embroidered table mat. J. I. M., read the scrolled 
letters. "But surely," she murmured, "it affects him 
a little? He is in love with her." 

"In love with her! Carfax in love with her!" Lord 
Robert's countenance took on a garb of amazement 
beyond description. 

"And besides," she went on, halting her words, with 
a look full-bent upon the fire-hued figure against the 
mantel, "he may not get there in time." Her fingers 
toyed leisurely now with a telegram. 

"Get there in time? Get where? Are you out of 
your senses?" The moustache twirled fiercely. 

Mrs. Goring smilingly pushed out the telegram. It 
dipped and waved tremulously like a fluttering pennant, 
upon the polished edge of the mahogany. "The cabl*^ 
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service is so quick nowadays," she observed, irrespon- 
sive to his interrogatory. 

Lord Robert eyed her angerly, the chattel of a 
multiplied perplexity. "What do you mean?" he 
demanded. "Get there in time. Get — there — ^in — My 
God ! You she-devil. You ! — ^you ! " 

With a shuddering wordless groan he clutched at the 
telegram, tearing its envelope in the palsied trepidation 
of his fingers, as rends the hunger-starven Indian the 
loaf of his famine dole. "My child! My child!" he 
moaned, scanning desperately its merciless relation. 
"Almighty God! Pity her helplessness." 

The telegram flittered endways to the hearth. There 
vacant it lay. Mrs. Goring outdrew from her bodice 
a photograph. She studied it. Her study was Jim. 
Then with a control uncanny, fiendlike, in the circum- 
stance of the father's transcendant anguish, she 
continued, oh! with such even pitiless coUectedness : 
"Since I am their mother I thought you might like to 
know what the children were doing." The photograph 
slipped back. "It all, as I understand his cable, turns 
upon what time he can get there. Now see what you 
have done." 

Lord Robert roamed objectlessly the circle of the 
room. One gesture, big with a frightful menace had 
he made. His hand uplifted, clenched, to strike — ^to 
kill. She quailed not, laughing in his tortured face. 
"Mercy! Mercy!" she mocked, her fingers locked in 
supposititious prayer. He passed her with an oath, 
earnest of a furious passion, ungovernable, confineless, 
beyond the gaolery of malehood. Leaped before his 
vision from out the past wide savannahs of memory, 
charged sorely with the misprisions and maladjust- 
ments of his seeming widowhood. His mind, ductile 
to the lightning of this terrific unfoldment, twisted and 
doubled with the rapidity of a hare coursing terror- 
winged from the vicinage of the sequent hounds. The 
ambages of his life were made straight. The selfish- 
ness of him scaled off. He saw himself. "My God! 
Mj God!" he cried. "What have I done? The mar- 
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riage IS valid. I never secured the divorce. She's 
married a dirty bastard." 

Oh ! remediless words, bodements of a mother's death- 
knell lamentation. Oh! measureless horror, destroyer 
of compassion, mercy, love, and all that great-enno- 
bling sanctuary of womanhood. Where, bigamist, 
are thy knots of love, thy tender filial dalliances, the 
sweets and happy converse of thy married life? Razed 
out are they? Has hell its depths, unfathomable, 
beyond the deeps of woman's hither sounding? Oh! 
Woe! Woe! Woe! 

Observe her. She starts. She moves a causeless pace. 
She clutches at her heart. Her heart might be a 
Lazarus, re-miracled from the grave. Overspreads her 
face I know not what of terror's dismal vassalry. A 
low terrible cry torn smoking from the innermost 
bowels of despair throbs echoing from her distended 
lips. In a flurry of pitiful eagerness she throws herself 
at his feet, stroking baby-mother-like his hand, as he 
were a child to be coaxed from a tumble's tearfulness, 
and soothing him with, "Robert, dear Robert, please 
unspeak those words. You did divorce me? Say you 
did divorce me. Jim is all I have now. You know I 
am still a woman. Don't be too cruel. He was such a 
beautiful baby. He reminded me of little Wanda. I 
used to cry and kiss him for her sake, as he pummelled 
at my breast. Don't say no. You must have divorced 
me. It is all some horrid mistake." 

Thus wailing, she raised her lustreless eyes upwards, 
imploringly, for the scansion of his features. The 
terms of the answer she found there; whether her 
woman's instinct divined *I forgot; I always meant to' 
from the ashen, speechless workings of his jaws; with 
how sentient and quickening a bracement of her men- 
tality she felt and took unto herself, yet repelling, the 
inexorable truth; by what inscrutable faculty of 
discernment was discovered to her the imminent dis- 
ruption, physical, of her heart, mental, of her reason: 
these things lie with God. 

Unsurely she gathered herself, lowly rising, to the 
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welcome of a couch, tendering him, as she went, from 
the storehouse of her agony yet one look, swollen with 
an unutterable reproach, verily outside the pale of 
vocabulary or imagination, and there on for ever 
eternised into the masonry of his after-tribulation. 
Then with a manner of wonderful apostrophe, half 
addressed to herself, half to him, in whole to the bodi- 
less phantasmagoria of her now distempered fancy, she 
broke, thus sorrowing, into the lament prelusive of her 
death. 

"Jim is a bastard. I loved him so. He was the sum 
total of my life, my heart's dear core, the path by 
which I walked, my all in all. He loved me too. And 
now ! Oh ! what a dreadful pass ! He must forget his 
name, curse his natal day, and spurn his father's home : 
always his lot to shun the looks of men, fearing a 
woman's glance, and slinking along where he can lonely 
go, to escape his fellows. Oh! heavy word! No wife 
can ever hold him in her arms. No children prattle 
laughing to his eyes. Nothing at all his hope, save 
grief and comfortless solitude, perhaps a suicide's grave. 
Alas ! a dreary, dreary, world ! And I was his mother !" 

She ceased, rising. In the extreme abandonment 
of her woe she clubbed her hands, beating her face and 
breast, and uttering low dirge-like cries, forged in the 
furnace of misery's uttermost abyss. A deadly wanness 
overset her features, corresponsive to the Ascending 
intonation of her accents. She reasoned, reasonless. 

"Who made me sin? Whence came my crime? Is 
any child accountable to God for that she has not done ? 
No. No. It cannot be. There must be good in God. 
I am not wholly bad. I tried so hard. It was the 
cross of circumstances and man. I lied and sinned and 
practised deceit and subterfuge against my better 
nature — ^just to be good, and hold my place. How 
weary was the fight! And now all useless, all, all 
useless. Jim is a bastard. Oh ! Jim. I loved you so." 

Again she paused. By some rare trick or transmu- 

tation of the intellect Jim, the person, in the flesh, now 

shaped himself bodily to the chimera of her brain. He 
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was incarnated. Her distorted fantasy wrought and 
chiselled him into actual being. He was in the room; 
at her arm's length; at her very side. He retreated. 
His eyes rebuked her. He beckoned her. He put forth 
an accusing finger. She drew away, shrinking, and 
whispering fearfully. "You must not touch me, Jim. 
I am unclean. He called you dirty. Do not believe 
him. It is untrue. He is sorry now. He will never 
forget the word. He did not mean it. They are all 
wrong. Come to me, Jim. I will always love you. 
Oh! don't go, Jim. Jim, Jim, don't go. Kiss me 
please, just once. Don't go. Don't go." 

Pitifully imploring she stretched out her hands to 
the tenantless air. Her breath hurried in short gasps. 
Her aspect was of an indescribable frightful ghastliness. 
Jim had forsaken her. Her eyes followed him to the 
door. It opened. He vanished. He was gone. She 
shrieked in madness, running hither, thither ; this way, 
that ; all ways at once, paddling the air with her hands. 
Attendant upon this livery of horror, the servants, 
furiously summoned by Lord Robert, their faces sick- 
lied over with terror, crowded into the room. He would 
have approached her. She waved him aside, crying 
terribly. 

"Away ! Away ! I know you not. Away ! Begone, 
you foolish wicked world. Who made these laws of 
right and wrong? Did you or God? Not God. These 
things could never have been ordered so by God, a 
Christian God, a God of Good. Impossible. God is 
not bad, but good. And so am I. For I am part of 
God. Oh ! wicked world ! I see your shams, your cants, 
religions, truthless truths, pomps, humbugs, vanities, 
and all the drapery of sin, by which you worship self. 
False, false, all false, flaws of our puny mind. I laugh. 
I laugh. Ha! Ha! Poor fools. I laugh. At last 
I see my God. Man never sinned. There is no sin. 
Man is immortal. For he is part of God. And God 
is only good. I die. I die." 

Her limbs, underborne up to now by the supreme 
domination of a mind, distraught and supernormal. 
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slid from their support. She tottered, gasping hor- 
ribly, the grave-damp on her brow, and sank in a 
horrid bunch. "Be kind to Jim," she murmured, quite 
in her natural voice. The poor broken heart galloped, 
galloped ; then something snapped. 

Lady Robert Broadacre lay dead in her husband's 
arms. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

SEEKING 

HARK! 
Again hark ! Purse up the breath. Ope wide 
the gates of hearing. Listen. Listen. For thy life, 
listen. Someone has fired. Fired what? A revolver! 
Dull, dull, dully reverberating echo! Then silence, 
blank moveless silence, upon cottage, church, woodland, 
lake, and firmament, earth's provident beauty sleep. 
But someone has fired ! 

Watchman, what of the hour? Toward ten. Of the 
night? Dark and kindly. Of the moon? Still abed. 
Of the stars? Just lighting up. Of the water? Pel- 
lucid, deep, so quietly deep. Of its freightage? 
Wanda and Jim. Of their transport? A canoe. But 
someone has fired! Who? 

"Who can it be, Jim?" whispered Wanda. **They 
must be signalling. Supposing somebody is hurt." 
The waves sobbed softlier, sympathetic to the question- 
ing motion of her utterance. 

How still was the dead hush! A lamp, lone pharos 
of the night, high embayed in the cottage windows, 
thrust forth aslant its steady rays, proclaimant of the 
watery expanse beneath. "Listen," hissed answering 
Jim. They listened — ^husband and wife. Soft! poor 
children. Soft! The silence pricked their ears. 

Look ! Look ! Again a flash. Stare out your eyes. 
The yonder bank lights up. Crash ! Crfish ! Staccato 
crash! Dumb darkness iie^t, Wild echo, r^AUt, 
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rebellows still the crash with conjuration of the mock- 
ing hills. Then silence and solitariness, to be felt — and 
breathed. His last cartridge! 

"The padde, Jim, the paddle, quick. He may be 
hurt himself." The woman of her cfivined the he. Her 
heart cried anxious havoc. Like a hound in leash 
give her but the loose she would let slip his very name 
itself. 

Jim thundered an halloo. The canoe held forward 
urgently. Ere long Wanda from the bows distin- 
guished the rhythmic strokes of a swimmer. With the 
search of her eyes she swept the darkness. "Hurry, 
hurry, Jim," she articulated, and exalting uncontroll- 
ably the tense scutter of her undertones, "we are here. 
We are here. Is all well? Who are you? Speak." 

From the unknown answer none. Sped her thought, 
"What can have happened?" Sped Jim's, "They are 
pursuing us." The canoe rocked madly onward, at- 
tendant to the blade's propulsive drive. 

Near, nearer, they headed, they twain and the 
labouring swimmer. She marked a blurr. The blurr 
thickened. Spirted up white foam, hand-churned. 
Now Carfax was ware of them. He trod water, up- 
peering. Furiously backed the canoe. The moon 
flooded forth his light. 

"Dorrien?" 

"Fax?" 

"Wanda?" 

Like pistol shots out cracked their names, each hit- 
ting its fenceless mark. The surprise was very com- 
plete. Even the Dorrien and Wanda sorted with the 
moment. 

Then it hailed questions. He would answer never a 
word, save steadily "all are well. I tell you all are 
well. Tow me will you to the shore?" And for appen- 
dix : "don't talk. I am tired." At all which they were 
something frightened, and did his bidding, like young 
guilty things, unknowing their alarm, drawing him 
through the water as he were a great dead fish with 
his hand upon the ringbolt, while he recovered idxa-* 
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self, setting his thoughts in order and dusting them 
over — ahnost savagely. ^Think, think," diided his 
spirit. ^^Rest, rest,'' bade the flesh. The moon lit 
up the running blood on his forehead. Wanda 
marked its channel, bandaging already the wound in 
forecast. 

Thus they landed by a quiet shelf of rock, they word- 
less and big with inquiry, he very sleepy. The water 
splashed from Carfax in rivulets down the seams of the 
rock, dripping back to the lake whence it had issued. 
He was naked from the knee downwards, and above the 
waist. ^^ Jim, old boy," he began, first speaking, with a 
wet friendly hand upon the other's shoulder, **I am 
dead beat. Find me some brandy, will you, or I shall 
drop." His exhaustion was frightful. The boy ran 
eagerly up the path, which at a turn twisted him out 
of sight. 

Wanda approached, still asking nothing, and 
sluicing his face with water gathered in her shoe. Then 
she doubled over her scarf, enwrapping with it his 
head, and padding the gash with a kerchief of lacework 
and a wimple from her hair. She used him very gently, 
shuddering but once lest by hap she had hurt him. 
He addressed her swiftly. "Miss Broadacre, I need 
your help. There has been a mistake. You are not 
properly married. It affects Jim most. Will you aid 
me every way you can, and do whatever I ask you with- 
out questioning? Your father would have you act so 
were he in my place. You must not leave me without 
hearing." 

Her eyes spelt wonder and implicit acquiescence. 
"Of course, Mr. Carfax," she said. 

"Then tell Jim nothing of this — ^keep him busy — 
and wake me in thirty minutes. I simply must sleep." 
He threw himself heavily upon the ground. "You will 
wake me?" was his last word. "I trust you to." 

She assured him with a firm "I will," passing her 
cloak nimbly about his shoulders, and pillowing his 
head upon a cushion from the canoe. Indeed she quite 
tucked him up. 
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No! Not his last word. "By Jove," he muttered 
bungUngly, "I have hardly anything on, have I?" 
The brandy gurgled in his throat. 

Oh! puissant comforter! 

"Fetch some rugs, Jim,'* directed Wanda in a 
whisper, "and then make him something hot. I will 
watch here." 

And there he slept. 

• ••••••• 

She woke him to the second. Jim hobbled up the hill. 
Wanda darted ahead, heaped up the fire, new-trimmed 
the light, set a blanket to warm by the fender, whisked 
a big chair over to the blaze — the which Jim entirely 
had forgotten — and had him in the chair, blanket, 
blaze, and all, before you could think twice. Then how 
gaily she scolded Jim for his burning the broth; then 
hurried him off to beat up recruits for Carfax's ward- 
robe, then slipped herself out to the kitchen during the 
affair of the clothes, and returned, so brave and laugh- 
ing, with the broth remade and piping hot, and a jest 
on her lips 'gainst the garments, "what odd shoes to 
be sure the hermit wore, was there ever such a short- 
sleeved dressing-gown, how like Jim to have never 
looked for his cigarette holder in that pocket:" the 
whole so simple and natural and cosy and unnatural, 
that Carfax could have sworn there had been no mar- 
riage at all, and Jim could only, dumbly miserable, 
wonder what it all meant, and did very nearly explode 
right out against Wanda for making all this fuss 
about Fax — -hang it all, was it not his wedding night? 
What business had — ? And Wanda herself could and 
would but play her noble woman's part, and know 
that she was growing older, older, every minute, and 
that some fearful ugly thing had happened, else he 
would not look like that, and that she was whirling 
in a dream, which would tear suddenly asunder, and 
that and that — 

And then somehow all in a moment they were stand- 
ing the three together before the fire, and she had her 
hands locked round Jim's neck, her hands as white as 
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her face, and was straining her eyes into his to their 
very sockets, and pressing their lips together in a great 
crescent wave of love and sisterly pity — ^yes, pity it 
was, and sisterly. Months later she recalled that kiss, 
and she was sensible that it had been pity, a sister's 
pity, and that even then she had known that she was 
kissing a sister's kiss, although she could have then 

known nothing : and next Jim was for pushing 

her roughly-peevish aside, but she clung to him, prison- 
ing his hands and soothing him some woman's way, 
when here Carfax's voice joined in, how kindly and 
mastering, "I have some bad news, old fellow, to tell 
you. It will take time and I am rather badly hurt. I 
want you to go off first and try and find me a doctor. 
If you can't get one soon come back without. Your 
only chance is the Indian settlement." 

At this the boy flushed up burningly. "Must I, Fax? 

Cannot you tell me before I go ? I may be hours !" 

But the other checked him gently. "I have been hours, 
Jim. Surely you can see that?" Yet even Wanda 
looked doubt. "Cannot it be now?" she begged. "Yes, 
now," Jim seconded. "Should I have asked you if 
that were possible?" he returned. "Don't make it 
more difficult for me than it is." Which last convinced 
them, and presently she led Jim out to the door, kissing 
him again very tenderly, "Bear up, old boy, it can't 
be very bad." Then the door shut to, and she was 
sitting on a stool at his feet. And then he told her. 
And then she listened. And so it was. 

Jim paced up and down for a while on the grassplot 
outside. They heard him once rasping his boot upon 
the gravel. Then silence. He had gone. 

........ 

"Then I am not married after all?" Her eyes 
sought his. 

"You cannot marry your brother." He avoided her 
question. 

A pause. 

"You know my mother, Mr. Carfax. Is she a good 
woman ?'* 
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"She IS Jim's mother," he returned. She dallied with 
the bellows. Their colour was red. 

"And my father? Was it his fault?" 

"He is your father, Miss Broadacre." The bellows 
dropped. 

Wanda thought and thought for a long time. *^And 
Jim," she said at last, "must he be told to-night. Spare 
him, do. His mother is so dear to him." 

Carfax answered, "There is no other course. Be- 
sides, he would insist." She rose from the stool, 
speaking. 

"Then let me tell him. Please let me, Mr. Carfax. 
I will promise to do everything else as you wish, but 
do say I may?" Her hand pleaded with his. "Re- 
member, I am still his sister." She stood all white and 
trembling, totally intent upon her petition. Her 
pathetic reliance upon himself absolutely unmanned 
Carfax. Ungentle with her so, kill me him who could 
be! "It is better not," he replied. "Think, you were 
very nearly his wife. Legally so you are still I believe." 

She considered herself and his objection. She was 
biddable, docile as any nursery mannikin. "So I was. 
I was nearly forgetting. I wonder what I really am. 
Do you know I knew all the time I never really loved 

Jim. Love is so " She brought her sentence to a 

halt, momentarily confounded. His heart gave instant 
clamorous tongue. "She was free! She was free! 
And he had saved her! Surely God is good. Surely 

now ." She continued, dismissing his thoughts. 

"What was I saying? Oh! yes. You can't tell what 
a relief it is not to be married any longer. I feel years 
younger already. Of course you are right, Mr. Car- 
fax. You are always right. Now what would you like 
me to do? Shall I wait for Jim or go to bed or what? 
Please let me say good-night to him? I will bind your 
head up again before I go off. How it must hurt!" 
Her ideas streamed out all higgle-piggle as water 
through a weir when the sluice-gate is raised. Like a 
fiddle she was ttined too high and Carfax feared lest 
one of the strings might snap. He played the invalid. 
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Reader, don't mistake him. He did so quite often that 
night. 

"My head throbs," he began. She bound it afresh. 

"Some more broth, please?*' She boiled it up there on 
the hearth. 

"Now Fll drink it," he added. There spilled not a 
drop. 

"The fire wants poking." She raddled the coals 
through and through, and cast on some logs. 

She was not innocent of his purpose. "What about 
Jim?" she asked. "He has been away a long time. 
You can leave me alone now. That is why you sent 
him off first." 

He slipped up the stairs, a back convenient exit, and 
was gone perhaps two minutes. **I have lighted your 
fire. Try and sleep if you can. We shall both be 
within hail — outside probably. Here is some brandy. 
I will call you first thing in the morning," 

**May I see Jim then?" 

**Yes, if you still want to." 

She wrote him a little pencilled note. Carfax gave it 
him afterwards. The boy sobbed terribly over it when 
he understood. He had returned, doctorless. 

**Dear Jim, I have gone to bed. Mr. Carfax has 
been very kind with me. Don't worry about me. I 
am simply sure to sleep. My window will be open and 
I shall think of you. Good-night, dear old boy, and 
keep a brave heart. Always your loving Wanda." 

Then she went up. About two hours later, still 
sitting tearless before the fire, her eye glanced sud- 
denly upon the bed. In a huddle of stormy sobs she 
flung herself upon the pillows, snatching at their 
drapery and tearing it in her fingers. "Oh ! mother, 
mother, supposing he had never come." After that she 
slept in snatches. Some mice kept gnawing at the 
woodwork; or were they rats? She was perceptibly 
oldened by the dawning. 

And at last he told Jim. 

How did he tell him? This way; God knows it was 
bard enough. He walked him out by a tiny space of 
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shingle, where the white shells lay, and the ripples 
wantoned, and a fish would frolic in his dreams — such a 
dot of a fairy's cove. There they sat them down upon 
a baulk of tossed-up driftwood — ^how dry the beach 
crackled! Wanda might have heard it; her window 
was off but the jerk of a stone — and there, with the 
sky ceiled with stars, and the moon silvered up to the 
tips of his horns, and a breeze you could put your fingers 
on, it was so soft — ^he told him. Told him ! Oh ! God, 
that telling! The boy would have none of it at first, 
called him liar, would have had at him with his fists, 
picked a great stone up to beat his brains to his throat. 

Then he calmed. Such quieten quickly. Young 
colts are often the same. The other, you see, was his 
friend, and besides by now he felt the shame of it. 
Mother of God ! but his eyes ! That sick ugly look in 
them ! I've seen it in suicides. Before they shoot ; not 
afterwards. They've mostly no eyes left then. You 
take me. Well ! anyway he drops down suddenlike in a 
kind of faint — prostration is the dictionary word. 
Parson had married them in the afternoon — and this 
Carfax, that's he that broke it to him, cockers him up 
with some brandy — ^he was pretty well used up himself 
by all accounts — and props him up against the stump 
of a tree, with the water so close you could shoot your 
spittle into it. Done it myself many a time after 
Church a Sundays. It seems this boy — ^Jim they calls 
him— loved the girl and didn't know she was his own 
sister. 'Taint natural I hold ; however they got mixed 
up somehows — these high folks is up to anything now- 
adays — I ain't exactly acquainted with the rights of 
the story — and as I was saying this 'ere boy, he could 
stomach the loss of the girl and her fortime and all 
that sort — ^it weren't altogether a loss no-hows — ^but 
when it came to believing a word against his mother 
then he cut up rough. No blame either. Mothers are 
come a deal harder by than gals. 

However, this time the one went with the other. 
'Twas none of your half and half drinks; and the big 
fellow, he let him riddle him so through with his ques- 
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tlonings, there weren't a hole left you could have put 
one of them 'terrogation marks they talks of in. At 
last he kind of eased up — there weren't much else to say 
by this time — and the other chap gives him a bit of 
writing from his gal — them gals is alius a scribbling 
things; my missus is just the same — ^and that broke 
him up altogether, regularly floored him, and he sobbed 
so you'd have been a dusting up your own eyes had you 
seen him. The water-sprinkling business isn't much in 
men's line, but when they do, ugh! it's worse and far 
than women, and children ain't in it. Well, boys, who's 
for bed? I guess you've heard enough. 

Ripple, ripple, still ripple the waves. The little fish 
are at their frolics. The stars are scattering to their 
beds. Pale dawn, dislimning night, is glimmering gray 
upon the horizon. The walkers walk no more. 

"Fax, is it all true?" What pierceless misery in that 
voice ! 

"Yes, old boy." How patiently ! A pebble is tossed 
into the lake. 

"You must be cold. Fax. I will take a swim, if you 
like." 

They strip. 

"Do you think. Fax, my mother really was 
divorced?" 

"I think nothing about it. I know she was." 

Another pebble. 

"Because supposing I have no right to my name." 

"What nonsense, Jim !" In they plunge. 

They soon come out, drying themselves with pocket 
handkerchiefs. It is very very cold. Their teeth chat- 
ter while they shiver into their clothes. As they turn 
away Carfax catches his companion by the wrist. **Jim, 
you see that water?" He speaks sternly. 

"Of course. Fax." 

"Jim, men sometimes get into water and never come 
out again. Do you follow me?" The boy's eyes widen. 
"You mean suicides?" he says, a little frightened. 

"I do." The elder chains his junior's eyes — for the 
b&lt of a quarter of a minute — ^hardly as mudi; then 
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lets them go. "That is a sacred promise, Jim?" he 
says. *'Never without my consent?" 

"I swear not to. Fax. May I rot in hell if I break 
that oath." 

Ends Carfax : "Let's shake hands on it, old fellow." 
Their hands clasp. 

"By Jove," he cries, "it is cold, Jim; Fll race you 
up to the house. Perhaps Wanda will be awake by 
now, and we can all get some breakfast. 

Wanda was awake. 

That afternoon they were back in Toronto. Lady 
Gallantly met them at the station. She kissed Wanda 
thrice, which she had never done before — ^not at least 
within the memory of her oldest admirer — and shook 
Jim warmly by the hand. This she had done before, 
but the temperature of the shake was much above 
normal. To Carfax she handed five cablegrams. They 
were unopened. "They have been coming all day," she 
said. "Bob is so wasteful. He never will use the code. 
He even wired me not to open any of yours." 

And that was all. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

STILIi SEEKING 

SEEKER, hold fast to thy sight-post. Be wary, yet 
not imprompt, forelooking, but still looking back, 
a night and day watchman. As are the disks of West- 
minster clock set thine eyes four ways, back, front, to 
England, to Canada. Four-faced must thou be, quad- 
rivious. We were got big with child. The travail- 
throes are spent. There remains yet the after-birth. 

Midnight and Holmoaks. Confusion reigned presi- 
dent. Death had made an after-dinner call. He had 
asked for a contribution — for a charitable purpose no 
doubt! Who of humans would ever deny Death his 
subscription? Who show him the door? Who be not 
at home to Death? Peste! To think of not knowing 
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Death! Of giving Death the cold shoulder! Why, he 
moves in the best best circles. Even Royalty — ! 

At Holmoaks commotion rioted. Alarm held mid- 
night state. Rumour plied her multi-thonged tongue; 
Rumour, lying battener on Fear. The house was afire. 
The master was murdered. The house was not afire. 
The master had murdered. A lady was dead. A lady 
had fainted. The men were to their quarters. The 
maids were in hysterics. Burglars in the smoking- 
room. Lights in the stables. Summon the doctors. 
Send for the police. Death in the smoking-room. 
Runnings in the corridors. Wine for his lordship. 
Whisperings on the stairs. The housekeeper to his 
lordship. The rest to their beds. The alarm was false. 
The alarm was an alarm. His lordship was taken ill. 
His lordship's butler was taken dumb. Morley would 
say nothing. Morley might have said many things. 
All to your beds. All go to bed. There was then no 
burglar at all? Certes! No. How could there be! 
When Death was the picklock. 

All quiet again now at Holmoaks. In the smoking- 
room a dead woman's body, sheeted, sofa-lain, the 
lights turned low, the door fast shut — ^Mrs. Goring. 
In the library, contiguous, a man dead to life, whited 
horror in his countenance, the fire-embers paling, his 
wits at taut stretch. What to do? What to do? God 
of Heaven! What to do? — ^Lord Robert. Across 
country to the north a groom, breakneck, perilous, 
moon-lighted, galloping for his master's neighbour, and 
for his master's neighbour's wife. To the south an- 
other groom, by lanes and hedged byeways, gig-con- 
voying a doctor. Attendant in the hall dumb Morley, 
attendant too aroused housekeeper, interspersing bated 
syllables, both waiting, anxious, for library orders, 
which are ordered not. Above stairs the maids, fancy- 
ing ghosts and dreaming nightmare-murder, hugging 
between dreams semi-protectory sheets. Below stairs 
the men, swilling smuggled whiskey, and dinning their 
dullard ears with phantom death-shrieks of women. 
All quiet and hushed now at Holmoaks. 
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What IS this? Night-driving surgeon? Quiet there, 
Morley, with the bolt. To the smoking-room first with 
your death-umpire; then to the library. The horse to 
his stable — ^mind, no noise — ^soon to be rubbed of sweat 
and coagulate lather, soon to be oat-fed. The groom 
to his groom-brethren, sleep-robbed, agog, half- 
dressed, to hear they know not what. To library- 
conference now ushers in Morley neighbour and 
neighbour's wife: neighbour, a magistrate of county 
power, no heckling publicist, deed-doing without 
speech: neighbour's wife, a peer's daughter, mighty 
once in her beauty, mighty still in its autumn, with 
sons grown up and killed for their country: no Job 
comforters these. 

Library-conference proceeds. Triumvirate in judg^ 
ment, surgeon, neighbour, neighbour's wife, hear story 
at white heat truth. Mother of slain soldiers reads 
Carfax-Goring telegram: shudders: speaks no word: 
passes same to magistrate husband: he wordless too: 
wordless the three with multiplex horror. 

Swift action is determined. Aroused housekeeper, 
called hoarsely to sitting, is bid go prepare guest- 
room, first swearing before magistrate-neighbour iden- 
tity of sofa-lain body with Lady Robert Broadacre. 
Dumb Morley with surgeon life-umpire departs fleetly 
en automobile to seek London heart-specialist and 
medico-advisory death certificate, if soon discoverable 
by Heaven's will. 

Then groom and groom-brother, trusty standfast 
fellows, bred of the estate, unscrew, noiseless, with tools 
of carpentry, the door of smoking-room, mahogany- 
wood, of thickness inches twain, glossy-pannelled, cur- 
tain-padded; neighbour-magistrate overseeing them, 
his wife re-sheeting the body. Out carry these the 
laden bier towards vacant cottage of gardener, by 
providence at fever-hospital, light-stepping, as men at 
a child-birth, overhead murmuring night, below feet 
the scrunch of gravel, across lawn of grass, wet, leaf- 
strewn, flower-bedded, through wicker-gate, past 
paddock of foals, past suburb of kitchen stuffs, to 
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providential gardener's cottage, where receives them 
Lord Robert, key-bearing. 

There they lay her, woman's words in their hearts, 
retiring ghostlike, back-carrying the door, mahogany 
and panelled, to be screwed again, noiseless, with 
instruments of carpenter. 

The cocks are crowing. 

Soon neighbour-magistrate spurs slap-dash through 
the tarrying night, in safeguard of truth, citywards, 
to up-rouse coroner, lest may miscarry death-certificate 
and yet-undiscovered Goring heart-specialist. Soon 
prepared guest-room is occupied by magistrate- 
neighbour's wife, mother of slain soldiers, a notable 
daresome razor-witted woman she, this peer's daugh- 
ter, stricken with madness mark you of a moment last 
night in the smoking-room, as the household shall 
gossip, while visiting his lordship. Scandal? No. Out 
on it! Not a breath. Is she not own cousin to his 
lordship? Yes, a keen notable plot, well-contrived, of 
true woman's metal. Will it succeed? Pray Heaven 
it may ! All quiet at Holmoaks now ; a kitten mewling 
by the gardener's cottage; nought else. Twelve hours 
to wait for cablegrams! God shorten the father those 
hburs ! 

• ••••••• 

Meanwhile upon Carfax in Toronto had devolved 
involimtary the disentanglement of a situation, surely 
as strangely beset with the accompaniments of pity 
and terror, as minutely interlaced with all additions 
of doubt, grief, perplexity, and family estrangement, 
as any within the whole catalogue of the tragedian, 
or cunningly spun from the brain of the romantic 
speculatist. 

Exhausted himself to the extremest point of physical 
weakness, a prey for unnoted hours to the frightfuUest 
torments of despair and straw-suspended hope, un- 
folder to a trusting daughter of her father's perfidy, to 
a loving son of his mother's disgrace, their preserver 
from incest, sleepless, mind-racked, Wanda's unpub- 
lished lover, Jim's privileged friend, what wonder. 
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consequent upon so tremendous an arraignment of 
horror, had he yielded to the stresses of circumstance, 
what surprise if with his reception of the cabled tidings 
from Holmoaks he had cried again aloud in his agony 
as upon the night of that fearful ride, "God has for- 
saken me. Shall I forsake God?" But his stuflF was 
different. 

The affair had now assumed the proportions of a 
murder in the horridest degree. It was decimation, a 
massacre of innocents, a domestic holocaust. A family 
was become a no-family, as existless as a round nought, 
as cipherless as a barren woman. Sole arbiter of this 
intelligence was Carfax. Sole link between Holmoaks 
and Somewhere Street, between the happenings of a 
Canadian night and the secret doings of an English 
one, was Carfax. Solitary purveyor of news to wither 
up for ever a husband's wifely trust; to cut off ruth- 
less, by announcement of death, the still unsullied 
stream of a son's affections ; to blast with powder more 
potent than potentest dynamite a father's joy in the 
child of his loins : such would be Carfax. 

Every recurring cablegram, each flying hour, Jim's 
insistent determination of hurrying to his mother, the 
challenge to truth certain to be thundered forth by 
Mr. Goring, served only and dreadfully to magnify 
the catastrophe, the clamour for urgency, to implore 
for delay, to pass him, minute by minute, thought by 
thought, over tier and tier of ascending horror, till 
his mind, dispread like a map over the surface of the 
whole, heeled to positive shipwreck amid the shallows 
of uncertainty. 

All the diversities of doubt, which accrue to distance 
and to dubious information, to a dispersion of the 
actors and to an aggregation of the acts, were focussed 
upon a single head and into a single night. 

Whether Mrs. Goring's body preserved haply from 
the pitiless ordeal of an inquest should be accorded 
burial in the earths of her native land; whether such a 
sepulture, escaping by cautious management the teas- 
ing eyes of a public delighting in scandal, the more tfiA&- 
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Ing inquiries of a press none too delicate in providing 
it, would not vehemently and with just warrant be 
combated by her Canadian husband; under whose 
name and by whose authority the interment should 
take place; how, at what date, and in what guarded 
phrase to open to Mr. Goring the accumulated 
evidences of his wife's infidelity, her death, his son's 
illegitimacy, her children's run-away match, and the 
whole fantastic imbroglio of person with circumstance, 
of circumstance with events; where and upon wbat 
terms the two husbands could meet; what and what 
little to discover to Wanda; how to preserve Jim's 
ignorance intact, to satisfy his questionings, to keep 
him if so occasion demanded from advising with his 
father. 

What lastly was now the status of the brother and 
sister, primarily before the law, no less paramountly 
under the canons of the church; the measures, if any, 
requisite for an annulment of the marriage: all these 
and a hundred hundred allied* considerations disclosed 
to Carfax an array of stubborn facts and yet more 
obstinate suppositions, sufficient of themselves to shake 
the stoutest heart, without the added and hateful pos- 
sibility of attracting towards them a newspaper 
scrutiny, under circumstances replete with outraged 
feeling and distaste, shamefully calumnious to Wanda, 
and carrying disgrace and social ostracism to friend 
and relative alike. 

In this crisis, after long and harrowing consulta- 
tion with Lady Gallantly, being under the spur of 
haste and disenabled by their remoteness and the 
general pressure of misery from communicating orally 
with the principles, he appropriated to himself, in al- 
most over-measure, the brunt of a responsibility, as 
absolute as it was unbestowed; acquainted Mr. Goring 
by successive and duly-graded telegrams with his 
wife's illness, her dangerous illness, her hourly-expect- 
ed death, the fact itself; secured from Jim, under some 
pretence of sparing his father, a guarantee of tempo- 
rary silence respectiag bis mother's marriage, respect- 
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ing equally his own; and answerable to a cabled carte 
blanche from Holmoaks engaged Lord Robert's 
promise to arrive with the body at Quebec within, time 
so admitting, ten days at the farthest. 

Then thankfully to entrust Lady Gallantly with the 
charge of breaking to the brother and sister the pitiless 
tidings of their mother's death; to depart himself 
instanter and express for Chicago; to suppress from 
Mr. Goring every the tiniest hmt of the monstrous 
details yet to be unfolded, neither fanning his suspi- 
cions nor inflaming his grief; to explain away the 
locality of the death; to abridge Lord Robert's 
courtesy, the promptitude of his kindness: such were 
the natural and easier sequents to these antecedents, 
such the present leavings from the tables of Carfax's 
spreading. 

• ••••••• 

Midmorn and Holmoaks. All gray and bodeful now 
at Holmoaks; a most unfriendly morning, sloppy, of 
drizzling rain, slubbering the horizon, slubbering even 
providential gardener's cottage, mist-folded, kitten- 
deserted. Dumb Morley still gone; gone still slap- 
dash magistrate-neighbour, successless yet of his cor- 
oner-quest; even now going, with escort of aroused 
housekeeper, hysteric maid, back-kitchen comforted, 
still of a whimper, a rubbish riddance. Tidings none. 
Tidings none. More wine to the library for his 
lordship. 

Toward luncheon posts over spectacled family prac- 
titioner, to summons of peer's daughter, that keen 
notable woman, distraught of the night marked you 
with mind madness, mother of slain soldiers. To her 
comes our country Hippocrates, most doddering of 
medical windbags, a dear old man, white-wigged, two- 
coat-tailed, stethoscopic, big with alarm and bustle. 
How he haws ! Such hums ! Those shakings of head ! 
Prescribes he quiet with sleep in fulness, medicine 
tonical, some chicken broth, and mental London bigwig 
consultation; yet to be postponed; yet to lapse. The 
dear, the kind old fellow! On help him with bis cc-"*— 
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One vastly final tug! Yes, abominable weather, most 
utterly pernicious weather. By all means come again 
to-morrow. Forget not then, Lord Robert, to offer 
him some luncheon. What starveling hospitality! 
Robert Broadacre, Robert Broadacre, news is there 
none? But will to-morrow ever come? Coming too 
how? 

Telegram at last, urchin-delivered. Toss him six- 
pence. Nothing fresh ; only Morley. Waiting, waiting, 
this hellish waiting! Next only the rain with drip, 
drip, drippings; perdition to the drippings. Stay. 
Here, here, is a cablegram. Tear it. Tear it. Saved ! 
Ah! God! Saved! Carfax, Carfax, my heart is full. 
My ! More wine yet please for his lordship. 

Duskward up dashes returning neighbour-magis- 
trate, mud-spattered; as too his companion, mud- 
plastered both, most like to day-whole fox-hunters, 
bath-demanding, decanter-dredging, these hard riders. 
Whisper they together, the three in the hall, strong 
standfast men of their type, good hand-claspers, fight- 
ers, nowhere found but of England; there even over- 
thriftily. Whisper I say he and they, together in the 
hall, things not utterable aloud, things questioning 
and respondent, noted of us before. Then to the 
bath. 

Hark now, forth-peering, heart aleap, to whirl of 
engine, whirring, whirring, without stops, mud-scat- 
tering automobile, occupants how many, thick-wrapped 
to the eyes, night-speeding by light of lamps, returned, 
gotten back; but who? Who? Peace to thy question. 
He is come. The Goring heart-specialist is foimd. He 
is present; in the library; awaiting his lordship; the 
great doctor, under tutelage of surgeon death-umpire; 
crumbling a biscuit, the great doctor. Well done, 
faithful Morley. To the winds for ever with thy dumb- 
ness. From now art thou made for life; made for 
honourablest mention and reward, chiefest of butlers, 
admirablest. Truly never better hast thou served thy 
master than this the day of thine absence. 

•And now follow you in the dead-night these figures 
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six, unviewed of household, stepping out with what 
quietness, wind-bent, rain-whipped, that notable mad 
woman the fifth, by selfsame route of paddock, by 
suburb garden stuffs, till they come to garden's 
cottage and that which is inside, a thing perplexed, 
table-slabbed, to be spoken only of, never, as once, to. 
A lamp illumines it. Unsheet me that it, thou great 
doctor of hearts, thou body-delver, arch-snatcher from 
Death's cold arms. Snatch now. My challenge to 
your arts. Is it yea or nay? Coward to thee! She 
is fled. Fled whither? Peradventure she sleepeth. 
Peradventure she ! 

Watch now narrowly. To these join others, walk- 
ing ghostly, city-summoned of undertakers, with all 
due apparatus of their office, ay, even to that that, 
oak-bevelled, of length six feet, deftly hewn. Labour- 
ers, to your work. 

Retire now, great doctor certifier of death, to be 
returned on the morrow, early-breakfasted, parcel-paid, 
to thy London study of hearts. Retire too, surgeon 
life-umpire; you have shaken heads with the big man. 
Have you not bandied opinions of hearts together, and 
measured medico-clinical profoundnesses, with trouble- 
some subtleties thereto? To thy gig then, where 
dream of mammoth fees and Harley Street surgical 
operations. Retire too, neighbour-magistrate, and 
hard-riding handfast coroner, the pair of you, the 
men for me, deed-doing without useless ravellings of 
hair-split ways and wherefores. Retire last neighbour- 
magistrate's wife, to her bed of notable madness, there 
to abide seven days, chicken-brothed, fed of surrepti- 
tious cutlets, with cheer in abundance other. Brave 
was her work this night, this peer's daughter; dead- 
body work, you conceive me? Mother of slain soldiers 
to thee we give rich measure of honour. I warrant me 
nobly died thy sons — ^in the forefront of the battle, as 
Englishmen do. 

All quiet at Holmoaks now. A dropped screw lying 
upon the floor of the gardener's cottage ; how noiseless ! 
More cablegrams from Canada in the silent grate of 
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the library; burned to ash! God has lightened the 
father many hours. Yea, mercifully. 

• ••••••• 

Matters in Canada now pressed forward with the 
rapidity of campaigning soldiers. The occasion was 
forced. Events marched with it. They were forced 
marchers. Misery increased upon the stricken husband. 
A sword of Damocles liberated over Mr. Goring's head, 
descending by inches. Jim, his son, was taken with 
brain-fever. Wanda nursed him, excluding all helpers. 
This was the cap to the father's sleepless journey from 
Chicago. With this intelligence Lady Gallantly met 
Carfax at the station. In supplement the boy she said 
might live. Mark well the auxiliary might. It con- 
tinued might for seven days. Then would took the 
vacant place. 

Unison to Jim's illness the preparations for the 
funeral hurried to a completion. Cautious obituary 
notices were communicated by Carfax to the news- 
papers. Managers of the burial were selected: a 
grave-site indicated: tributes of wreaths exacted from 
the florist : the very black clothes ordered, fitted on, and 
paid for. But why drag over the miserable details? 
What matters it — ^the often and renewing inquiries and 
sympathies, the gossip at the clubs, the speculations 
over tea-tables, the chit-chats and tittle-tattles incident 
as always to that perpetualest of novelties — Death? 
There omitted not a jot of ceremony. There breathed 
abroad not a capful of suspicion. The son was at 
death's door. The mother had passed the door. The 
dooB some said was yet inviting the father. Terrible ! 
Terrible! A frightful tragedy. Somewhere Street 
it seemed awaited the body. At Holmoaks there was 
never a body to wait. Lord Robert Broadacre had left 
England for Canada upon a holiday. This latter by 
cable from the Associated Press. Upon a holiday! 

Carfax was last the victim of an intolerable tension. 
The ship would dock this Friday afternoon. Marcon- 
igraphed advices from Lord Robert reported all^ well. 
His presence would be treated as coinddental. Carfax 
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would attend the coffin from the Quebec wharf. But 
twenty-four hours wanted to a completion of the 
funeral. All Toronto would be at the grave. The 
pall-bearers were arrived and schooled to their parts. 
A very frightful tragedy ! And Mr. Goring knew yet 
no word of the truth. Suspectful of something he 
might be, he was, from Jim's delirium. But the truth? 
Yes^ most tragical of ironies. The truth! And, upon 
a holiday! Seeker, what of the husbands, their 
conversation? What of the morrow? 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

SOMETHING MORE FOUND 

MRS. BERKELEY GORING is buried. The con- 
course is dispersed. Dust has returned to dust. 
Ashes have engendered ashes. The undertaker has gone 
to his home, the sexton to his children, the clergy to their 
wives, the mourners to their families. Earth, six feet, 
lies upon the coffin. Night, dark, dark, breathes upon 
the cemetery. Peopleless grow the streets by her silent 
house; peopled with memories the hearts of its silenter 
inmates. Mr. Goring steps lonely in the library. Listens 
lonely Lord Robert with his sister in the drawing-room. 
Listens Wanda by Jim's bed of illness. Listens Carfax 
by the fire-lights of the study. Lonely all, lonely all, 
yet all listening; for has not Mr. Gk)ring found the 
truth? 

The great clock ticked its solemn tick. A coal leaped 
fiery upon the hearthstone. Mr. Goring leaned against 
the mantel. Parched tearless sobs, low, vibrant and ter- 
rible, shuddered through his frame. "Mamie," he mur- 
mured, "Mamie," and again the murmur "Mamie." 
Could wife respond to husband? Can the dead talk? 
Even so, what could the dead declare? 

A knock — ^knock, dull, halting, and duplicate, divided 
the silence. Nothing answered Mr. Goring. The knuck- 
les renewed. Silentness as before. Softly opene'' *'^'* 
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door. SoftUer it closed. The incomer made to speak. 
His mouth shut to. He arrested his breath. His 
step hung in air. The words of his entry were dried up. 
His eyes shot dilemma. He stood dumb, without de- 
fence, where duty called, attentive, soldier-like, and to 
attention. The knocker was Lord Robert. 

Husband regarded husband for the space of a half of 
a minute. Then one spoke. 

"A chair, my lord?" 

"Carfax has told you?'* 

"Be seated, my lord." 

"You have the papers?" 

"My lord, your chair." 

"I never divorced her." 

Question blundered into statement. With an unquiet 
heedful nervousness spoke the one ; with a stem and pre- 
meditate tranquillity the other. The chair, speechless 
mediatrix between the two, dumb waiter upon him that 
would not be served, pirouetted roundly upon its outer- 
most leg. So proferred it covered Mr. Goring's emotion ; 
it masked the rigid aloofness of his tones. So grasped 
it curbed Lord Robert's embarrassment ; it conserved his 
mutinous thoughts. For both it discharged the offices 
of a decoy-duck. 

Lord Robert blundered. "My God, Goring, you take 
it coolly. I understood you loved her." 

Did silence give consent? Mr. Goring resought the 
mantel. The blunderer clung manful to his blunderings. 

"Of course there's no use now in my excusing myself. 
The whole thing's too dreadful a business. Carfax seems 
to have acted throughout with phenomenal good sense 
and promptitude. Naturally it was only his insistence on 
telling you himself this evening that induced me to waive 
the right, though 'pon my word the situation's so deuced 
awkward a man might well think twice before refusing 
the cover. However, here I am. Up to time as you see, 
and ready to answer any questions you like." 

The chair performed slow-footed revolutions, twirling 
under a decided expectation of interrogatories. Lord 
Robert's sentences popped out like peas shot of urchin, 
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or pills from a quack pharmacopolist. In executionary 
power they were highly parallel. "You apprehend my 
motives in seeking this interview?" was his next discharge. 
A bow from Mr. Goring, connoting totality of compre- 
hension, replied to this vacillant fire. It answered plainer 
than language, "I do." It added, "continue." The pop- 
ping renewed. 

"God knows I would have spared you this revelation, 
spared you her death too. I was never so shaken up in 
my life; but it was a choice between you and the boy, 
and to keep him in ignorance of his birth weighed with 
us heaviest. I did right there?" 

"Perfectly, my lord." 

"And you approve of my hushing things up in Eng- 
land?" 

"I commend your wisdom." 

Mr. Goring gave his replies with a guarded equability 
of accent, matching the coUectedness of his demeanour. 
He resembled a veteran boxer, who having taken the 
fighting measure of his opponent, suffers him courteously 
free of his body, pending the lightning knock-out, which 
shall win him deliverance in perpetuity. So men meas- 
ure swords with wasps, discoursing of their breakfast 
marmalade. Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! Would Broadacre 
never settle? Lord Robert buzzed on. 

"It seems this marriage with Wanda cannot possibly 
hold, so that complication is saved; but Pm afraid we 
come out best all along the line, and there's only my 
cursed folly to thank for the finish. Gad, to think of it, 
who could have foreseen she would marry again, and 
you of all men in the world ! You never can depend on a 
woman. Well, well, we're out of the wood now," — The 
chair here gave positive evidences of settlement — "I 
understand you would like us to sign some paper or other 
binding us to silence regarding Jim's birth, a mere mat- 
ter of form, I suppose, but I am only too glad to comply. 
The others will be down now any moment. I told them to 
give me fifteen minutes or so's start. If there's any- 
thing else, well, you've only got to mention it and it's 
done." 
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Mr. Goring, motionlessness' breathing statue, gestured 
placably, "You overwhelm me with obligations, my lord." 

Lord Robert dissolved into heartiness, with an ail-but 
palpable laugh to point the sequent quip. "Come, come, 
Groring, don't 'my-lord' me. You're a trifle stiflF now, 
but that will pass. So was I when some fool rider 
smashed my leg out hunting. It jars for a time. The 
devil, how it hurt ! My wife ^" 

"My lord, you said *my wife'?" came the grave in- 
terposition. 

"Well, wasn't she my wife?" The answering voice 
hinted marital surprise. 

Mr. Goring, irresponsive, set action to his words. 
"My lord, perhaps you'll join me in a cigar. I have a 
tale for your ear, and, as I've listened to you with some 
good show of quiet, I will ask you to do the same by me. 
I recommend the big Havana." 

Lord Robert eyed the box. "My old friend," he quoth, 
semi-j ocularly. He spoke of the cigar! Both took 
chairs. 

They sat, as smokers lounge, fronting right and left- 
ward to a lavish blaze, passing once mutually a fire-brand, 
substitutional of matches. Between them curled smoke- 
rings, commingling with the empty air, itself like haunt- 
ing music yet faintly tingling to the challenging fugue- 
note, *my wife.' 

"My lord," began Mr. Goring, in tones of calculating 
stillness, sizing his words one with another, as an officer 
his recruits on parade, and drilling them into shape, "be- 
fore this came between us — would God it never had! — 
you were my friend. That counts for something. She 
loved your child — the twin, your heir, I heard was dead 
— ^that counts for something, too. You brought her 
body here, a kindly courteous act, which makes me thrice 
your debtor ; and then you came yourself, a form of rid- 
ing to the cannon's mouth, which I did both admire and 
yet expect ; it smacks of England's glory. These things 
tot up to four. Add last your married life, say a span 
of twenty months, and the sum's complete. My debt to 
jou makes five." 
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His fingers parted, as for a check to his recital, closing 
snappily, and perhaps asking of Lord Robert, who held 
silent, a sign in assurance of the arithmetic. The eye- 
brows elevated shaggily to an inquiring hunch, shrink- 
ing downwards upon absence of denial. It was a child's 
task in simple addition, marked correct at sight. Its 
propounder set another sum, quickening the figures, stif- 
fening the voice, his fingers clubbed into a fist, which, 
poised kneehigh at the arm's crooked out-stretch, covered^ 
in the guard of sparrers, his giant's body, now bunch- 
ing forward lumpishly with wide menacing bull-savage 
eyes. It was a quick-change tragedy turn — and start- 
ling at that. 

"Against this set my twenty years of love." Out 
sprang the thumb. "Number one." 

"This ruined home." First finger clicked, quitting 
its crouching fellows. "Two." 

"A wife now dead." The second finger clicked. 
"Three." 

"Her bastard son." The penultimate shot into place. 
"Four." 

"And fifth my broken self." The hand gasped open, 
broad, hollowed, and aggressive. "Which scales the 
most?" he jerked harshly. The enumeration had veered 
towards the uncanny. 

Amazement, dismay, crept naked over Lord Robert's 
features. He thought swiftly of solitaires savaged by 
madmen, of toreadors done to death in Spanish bull- 
rings, intertwisting them with basilisk snakes from the 
Andes, and evil eyes of sunburned Italy. Not unaptly 
he compared himself to a hunter of grislies, turned 
hunted, and hung over by the hot-breathing shag-faced 
bear, which pawed him, kept clawing him. In his quan- 
dary he recalled the phraseology of the Shires, saying 
"steady, Goring, steady," reaching out his hand as for 
horse-patting, and consulting the measure of his ad- 
versary's eye, as he would the ground before a stiff 
ditched hedge of Leicestershire. 

Mr. Goring throttled his outburst, pausing as his com- 
panion to quaff of memory's beaker, before renewing in 
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a voice of iron, calmer than death, terribly calm to one 
familiar with the man: "Now like yourself, my lord, 
I am of English birth, but cast in a different raould, 
rough hewn of men, a hewer of men myself. My lord, 
you see this England here?" — His pointer cigar indicated 
the wall — ^"Observe the map, yon little island, away there 
in the seas. It breeds great men, my lord, and small, yes, 
very small ones too. There is your place, my lord, not 
here with me, but there with the little men. I am too 
big for you here." He rose, bulking hugely, a tower of 
mind and body. "And why? Your looks frame why." 
Broadacre was now on his feet, that on his face never 
seen by men before; an oath choking to his lips. "By 
God, this is too much. Are you mad?" But Goring dis- 
regarded him. "Tut, tut," he said, in the mode of one 
brushing aside flies, and continued as before, "My 
thoughts are broad and flowing. Like nations they ex- 
pand." The great arms outstretched. "Like Empires 
grow." They sank sweepingly to his side. He con- 
fronted his enemy, eye to fierce eye, spitting deliberately 
upon the hearth with a "Faugh, little Englander !" He 
was personified Insult. 

Red hurricane fury raged over Lord Robert's coun- 
tenance. His skin flushed all flames. He was speech- 
less and over-charged with speech. "You shall answer 
to me for this," he cried thickly, and made for the door. 
"Out of my way. Sir." But the other girded him, block- 
ing his path, and lilting his voice harshly from mockery 
to mockery. "Go back, my lord, to your partridges and 
your horseback ridings, your salmon fishings, and your 
dinings at the club. Go back, Robert Broadacre, to 
your Uttle island, and if," he thundered terribly, spring- 
ing a mighty grip upon his enemy's shoulder, "they ask 
you why you came, why, tell them 'twas your cursed 
folly, since Goring sent you home, and cursed you in the 
sending. For by the God of our humanity, I say she 
was my wife, my wife, not yours. Now go. And so shall 
she be in heaven." 

His enciunbered fist, clenched bludgeon-shaped, rose 
and f ell, as if grandly smiting upon the tenantless air 
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an accompaniment to his defiance. At the»*now go' he 
lunged forward, interchanging volle3ring glances of eter- 
nal hate with his adversary, powerless against that vise- 
like clinch, and hurled staggering backwards almost into 
the arms of Lady Gallantly, who at that instant entered 
the room. Quick her perception embraced the scene. 
Her brother looked stark murderer. The three stood 
triangular. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, this must stop at once. I 
beg you to lower your voices. God forbid you should 
quarrel over the dead. Her daughter is even now com- 
ing. It were unseemly anyhow. Mr. Goring, if a Broad- 
acre's sympathy weighs still with you, you may count on 
mine, measure brimful and running over. I thank you 
for your continued hospitality. Upon your son's con- 
valescence we will trouble you no farther with 
our nursing. My brother of course is staying at the 
hotel." 

Mr. Goring bowed comprehension. "I have this mo- 
ment asked your brother to leave the house, Lady 
Gallantly." 

"Then have the goodness to ask him to return at once. 
Shame on you, gentlemen. You forget yourselves. If 
Carfax hadn't arranged the funeral you would have been 
fighting over the body." 

Lord Robert bluntiy interfered. "Don't make a fuss, 
Gwen. This is no woman's business. Send Wanda back 
to her patient, and follow her yourself." He trembled 
still with the furious intensity of his rage. 

Lady Gallantly acted instant refusal. "Oblige me 
both of you by shaking hands. Bob, you are talking to 
your sister. Don't forget it. The quarrel stops here." 

"To be renewed at our leisure," hazarded Lord Robert. 

"I am in your brother's hands, Lady Gallantly," said 
Mr. Goring. 

Her ladyship returned: to her brother. **Don't be 
pig-headed. Bob." To her host: "my wishes, Mr. Grop- 
ing, are usually obeyed off my own hand." The shafts 
found angry buttes. The men were crossed in purpose. 

Lady Gallantly went on. "Bob, you will give me jour 
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word of honour that the quarrel drops here. Mr. GU>r- 
ing, I require the same of jou. The matter dies now, 
or ** By her gesture they comprehended a bomb- 
shell. 

"Or what, Gwen?" sharply. 

"Or what, Lady Gallantly?" inquiringly. 

Her ladyship considered of her bombshell. 

"Besides I was requested to attend here to sign some 
paper or other. Kindly produce it at once." 

**0r what?" asked both again. 

Voices were heard on the stairway. The bomb ex- 
ploded. 

"Or the Canadian papers have the whole story by to- 
morrow morning, the English ones by the evening under 
my cabled signature. The scandal will rival the Thaw 
affair. When you have shaken my brother's hand, Mr. 
Goring, perhaps you will offer me a seat. You have 
thirty seconds for your choice. Bob will tell you I never 
go back upon my word. Chairs I believe are still among 
the established perquisites of women. Ah ! thank you." 
Her ladyship settled herself by the fire. 

As Wanda with Carfax approached the door the men 
clasped hands. Neither spoke. "Your words of 
honour?" called Lady Gallantly from her chair. "They 
are given," cried both together. "Just in time," said 
her ladyship, snapping to her watch. She was laughing 
gaily. Mr. Goring smiled admiration. "If, Lady Gal- 
lantly," he said, complimenting her, "all England's wo- 
men were of your mettle, we should hear less of woman's 
wants and more of England's greatness." She replied. 
"Women, Mr. Goring, are the eternal if, and John Bull 
wisely suspects conditional statements. I am no Suf- 
fragette." Carfax closed the door. 

Wanda crossed the floor, making quietly for the big 
round table, where were set out silver candlesticks — ^and 
ink and writing stuff. Someone lighted these she set 
down, while the others grouped themselves around, sitting 
and standing, noH>ne seeming to wish to speak, and all 
looking at nothing. Carfax took from his pocket a 
rolled paper, which he spread at once flat upon the table, 
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reading from it in uniform matter-of-fact tones, *He 
that is known as Jim Goring shall be ever so known to me. 
The true facts of his parentage shall never pass my lips !' 
^^We are asked to sign that," he said, and handed a pen 
to Mr. Goring, who, bending over, still standing, wrote 
his name firmly beneath. "You first, Sir," Carfax had 
said. 

Lord Robert, Carfax, and Lady Gallantly, followed 
with their signatures. A guttering candle caused Wan- 
da to rise from her seat. She extinguished it remaining 
on her feet. They looked for her to sign it, too. "Wait," 
she said, waving the paper aside, and bent towards Mr. 
Goring, who was next to her, kissing him swiftly up- 
on the forehead. "You loved her," she said simply, 
"where honour lies her daughter honour gives." It was 
done in a moment. She stood there, the woman-girl, 
gloriously fronting them all. And her father turned 
his face bitterly to the wall. 

She addressed Carfax across the table. "I thank you, 
Mr. Carfax. You acted nobly in a noble cause." Till 
that moment she had never thanked him. "It was noth- 
ing," he said. "It was my all," she replied. "1 thank 
you too, Carfax," said Lord Robert, in accents rather 
husky. They were all now pardonably nervous, watching 
Wanda, and hanging uneasily upon her words. 

She turned to Lady Gallantly, saying with a tremble 
in her voice, "You are still my mother. God gave me a 
mother but for one night," and giving her her hand. 
Lady Gallantly answered. "Child, child, you will meet 
"her in heaven." To this Wanda said, "There can be no 
heaven. Mother." God forbid!" said Lady Gallantly. 
The elder woman shivered. 

A nervous silence ensued. Wanda appeared to be 
gathering her thoughts, as for an effort of speech. They 
dreaded lest she should reproach her father before them 
all, and he feared it too, so that he edged away to a sofa, 
where he sat quite quiet throughout, looking everywhere 
but in his daughter's face, and yet always feeling his 
eyes magnetically drawn towards her. She faced round 
directly towards him, standing at bay like a young 
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mountain hart or a lioness over cub-whdps, defjrlng the 
hunters, yet sometimes very piteously; now addressing 
him, now them all, and again losing herself in the vivid 
past, as the mood took her. 

^^My father, I was your daughter, bound by all ties 
of love, of parentage, and home — ^to honour you. You 
fed me, clothed me, put me out to nurse, observed my 
pretty toddling ways, and taught me all I knew of Ghxl 
and love, a tiny precious mite, which leavened my child- 
hood. Time passed, and I grew older. Then was your 
task, if not to mother, yet to father me, to be my guide, 
to open out the world, to show me men and women, that 
trusting you I might put trust in them. Did you do so? 
My father, conscience strikes. Was your life mine? 
Was my life yours? From my first thinking hours I 
was your toy, to kiss, to play with, to throw here or 
there, the prideful sport of week-ends, feasts, and visi- 
tors ; no helper you, no friend, just Daddy, to whom I 
served for handsome ornament, as one might say, my 
lands, my houses, properties, my daughter, and my 
stables. 

"Could I so trust you, father? Are daughters bom 
to men for this? If so, why bear us daughters? Children, 
the marriage debts of men, are paid it seems by women. 

"You told me too my mother was long dead. In that 
you lied, my father, as in five thousand other things you 
cheated me of truth. To shield me, I suppose? How 
honourable a shield, which makes our fathers liars ! 

"And so, where strayed my love? To helpers and to 
servants, or to you? Who won my confidence, my father 
or my nurse? Where stole my love, to garden or to club? 
Are we poor women so weak and dumb of thought that all 
the bitterer things of life must still be hidden from our 
gentleness? Fly, gentleness ! How gentle is the task of 
bearing babes! Is all the toil with men? Can we who 
sit at home not know our fate; not blunder dully like 
poor wind-torn birds, to dash our heads against life's 
panes of glass, to die in sickness, wasting, and despair^ 
or worse to lose our honour? Alas! mine honour, how 
frail a word for such a mighty trust ! 
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**And then my brother Robert died. I loved my 
brother, and my brother died. With him died also God. 

"What hold I now? My purity? Poor purity, how 
rude a shock was thine! But for one man I and my 
purity had long since parted company. It lived by sheer- 
est fluke. Can men then justly cast the sins of women 
in their shameful eyes? What pardon pray have these? 
Did men save them or were they slaves to men? Poor 
women, never saved, I pity you, and pity fits me well, 
since I was nearly you. But saved you'll be. Men's 
world cannot be God's, nor men's God mine. In fact, I 
wonder, were you ever lost ? 

"So, father, it comes to this. My father you will 
ever be ; my duty, tendance, affection if you will, these 
shall be yours ; but never love. Can mothers' kisses resur- 
rect the babes themselves have overlain ? Can palsied sap- 
less trees their strength renew? Can dead return to life? 
Father, my love is killed, and you were its murderer. 
This is the verdict." 

No one there dared look upon the father's face; nor 
could they had they even so wished ; for it lay buried in 
his hands. They stood amazed and troubled, pitying 
him, and for shame perhaps of their worldliness. Mr. 
Goring moved over towards the sofa — almost stealthily — 
where his enemy still sate alone. And there was no word 
spoken between any of them. 

Wanda seated herself, taking up the quill in her hand. 
"Where am I to sign, Mr. Carfax?" she asked. **Thank- 
you, I see." She read the lines of the declaration. "He 
is my brother," she murmured, dipping pen to ink, and 
the quill began to scratch over the surface. *W a n d a 
Broad a — ,' tickling the silence like the chirruping 
insect. A door behind her, with a screen masked, had 
opened and closed unobserved. The C R £ were never 
finished. 

All were intent upon her and her alone. She might 
have been a judge subscribing to a sentence of death. 

Gray-white pliant fingers, issuing across her shoulder 
it seemed from a mysterious nowhere, infolded her hand. 
"Let me read it, Wanda?" snapped a quick irri*-**^^ 
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voice. "I am sure it was about me." She trembled, and 
trembled again, violently. The others started forward, 
smothering cries of horror, and with catching breaths, 
a wail of heartrending anguish rising above the rest. 
"My boy! My boy!" 

It was Jim. 

Amid a profound silence the dock chimed the three 
quarters. 

For sole garment he wore a white night-shirt, open 
at the chest where a button had torn off, and now hung 
down dangling by a long frayed thread above his bare 
feet. His eyes glittered, darting little perpetual sparks 
of fire like glow-worms or squib scintillations. In look, 
garb, and action, he stood there a burning fever. 

Pale sweat like morning dew lay upon Mr. Goring's 
brows. One and all they were bound in a spell of horror, 
presenting the aspects of persons struck to sudden death. 
Their wits were scattered broadcast in a twinkling. 

Jim spoke again. To Wanda alone were his thoughts 
pervious. "I want the paper," he said, with the pettish 
imperious accent of a pampered child, at the same time 
craning his head over her shoulder to read. **Give it me, 
Wanda," he articulated. 

She half-rose, shielding the writing with her body, 
and turning over upon it the inkpot with an adroit move- 
ment of her hand. The ink slopped over the foolscap. 
"You can't have it, Jim," she said ; "it is private." 

For answer he made a quick clutch, reaching his hand 
round her body. There was the hissing noise of rent 
paper. Carfax had approached, hesitating on action. 
Too late ! The boy laughed impishly, waving the paper 
aloft. Wanda whispered : to Carfax, "Leave him to me :" 
to Jim, "you must go to bed." Her arm encircled his 
waist, as if for caresses. All hung breathless over the 
pair, as an audience gapes upon starred wrestlers; yet 
withholding their tongues, like dumb mummers at a 
masque of death. 

Jim now held the paper aloft at his right arm's 
length, smiling at Wanda playfully, crying "snatch! 
enatch !" and darting it above her head, in the way that 
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children fret puppies with orts of food, or as tall hus- 
bands tease short wives, when they market their kisses. 
The ink splashed everywhere, one drop particularly 
blackening the white of his night-shirt. "He, he,'' he 
laughed shrilly, pointing, licking his finger and then wet- 
ting the spot. The men were afraid he might dart away 
sprightly-lightly, as monkeys make off with stolen nuts, 
to some chattering corner, discussing his spoil alone; or 
that he would even leap through the window, which 
opened quite low into the garden. The three surrounded 
the two. 

Jim sang, shrilling wildly, and making to swing 
Wanda about. "Now we go round the mulberry bush, 
the mulberry bush, the *^ 

She placed her hand over his mouth. "Kiss me, Jim,^ 
she said distinctly, meaning to barter her live lips for the 
deadly words. 

"It is a bargain,'' he cried hilarious, divining her in- 
tention with the ready nimbleness of fevered minds. 

As they kissed she closed her hand gently over his, 
abstracting the paper from his grasp. "Take me to bed," 
she whispered. Then holding it sidelong from his sight 
she walked him slowly away from them, waist to waist, 
as lovers enter a coppice togethei* when no longer ob- 
served: he beating time hand and foot to the strains of 
dance music, now borne in hap-medley from the road: 
she compressing with her fingers the paper into her palm, 
and dropping it by the door, which opened noiselessly, as 
it seemed of itself. Her face was pallid almost to the 
whiteness of driven snow. 

The others closed in and followed, cautiously whisper- 
ing, leaving the paper forgotten on the floor, and forget- 
ful momentarily of themselves. "Telephone for the 
doctor," said someone. "He is on his way here," an- 
swered someone else. And yet, another, "What a mercy 
he was delirious !" All mounted the stairs together. 

As they entered his bedroom, Jim cried, "Ho-ho, ho- 
ho, for my wedding night !" 

Wanda answered. "You must take your medicine, 
Jim." 
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The boy said, coaxing her. "You will give It me, 
Wanda?" 

She answered again. "Always, Jim." In voice and 
posture she was Pity incarnate. 

She helped him quickly into bed. He chuckled glee- 
fully more than once. "I am a bastard, a bastard,'^ rang 
the merry tune of his thought. "Ha-ha, ha-ha, they shall 
never find me out." 

"He is my brother," said Wanda often to herself. 
"He can never know the truth." She refused all offers 
of help to nurse him. 

He tossed and tossed, muttering and laughing contin- 
ually, at one time calling in imploring tones upon the 
wraith of his mother, which he declared kept standing by 
his bed, bidding hush; at another rehearsing the scenes 
of his disastrous wooing. Wanda repeatedly assured 
herself that he was her brother. 

Until he slept she remained by the bedside, smoothing 
his hair with a soft caressing stroke of her hand, as wind 
undulates whispering through bullrushes. The young 
face was very flushed. So at last was the watching 
woman's. 

She was thinking of Dorrien. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE AFTEBWABDS 

IT is finishing. 
Haste — ^post-haste my latter tale has sped. 
The plot is almost spun. The agony is passed. The 
dead are with the dead. The living live to die. My 
game is nearly played. I see the end. Hail, joyous 
thankful sight! Life, Life, T\e bosomed with thee. 
Thou art my love, my mistress, and my wife, my oxen 
and my maid. Always to me thou smellest sweet, and 
clean, and healthsome. Thou shalt be still sweeter yet 
to my no8triU-the sweet nostrils of the mind. On, 
on, to the end. 
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It is nearly finished. 

Four chapters yet remain. The doors of this Hhe 
afterwards' are shut. Two years about the mark. 
Unbolt them, Ali Baba, prince royal of thieves. Speak 
out the magic words. *Open Sesame.' Sesame opens — 
upon: 

The Weary One. Such news he writes! Shall I tell 
you, or — or? No ! No ! We will have it full and com- 
pact, m his own old weary and weariful way, with the 
sly subtle Wearyisms I always love. 
**My bachelor Faxcomb, 

"Although still unsteeped as you wisely are in 
the unholy state of matrimony, you will doubtless be 
interested to hear that I am no longer a mere simple 
husband. Let it, Fax, be a warning to you for even 
I am a father. 

"The animal was born in the small hours of last 
night, to be precise at cock-crow, or to be still more 
precise at seventeen minutes past three this morning. 
It is of the masculine sex, hairless, as these creatures 
are, and from what I can see of it (precious little!) 
possesses the usual sets of limbs and features. So far 
there is nothing missing. It gurgles distressingly, will 
certainly keep me awake of nights, and has already 
rebelled against female domination (therein undoubt- 
edly taking after its unhappy father) having poked 
its third left finger into its nurse's right eye, and 
positively defied its mother, who attempted an intro- 
ductory remonstrance. I did not however exercise 
any paternal authority, as under the circumstances 
(too harrowing for recital here) I should have certain- 
ly done the same myself. How model a parent you say 
to enter thus early, and unasked, into his offspring's 
post-natal sentiments! 

"Evelyn, who seems absurdly happy and pleased with 
herself — I pointed out to her at once that she had done 
nothing out of the common, that instances of babies 
being bom had been met with before, (you would think 
from the nurse, one of those dangerous Scotch women, 
that it was the first and original Eve's baby at the 
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very least), and in a word that it was just as much 
my affair as hers. If we were not firm with them, these 
young married women would take all the credit to 
themselves; besides, have not we fathers to pay our 
sons' bills from the very start, even sometimes before 
they are bom, without the possibility of knowing 
whether we shall ever get any return for our money? 
Evelyn then, in the ridiculous jargon of the doctors, 
is going on very nicely, — as if I would have ever 
allowed her to go off without me ! — and sends her love. 
I make a rule of permitting these promiscuous love- 
messages, not being as you see unreasonably jealous. 
She wants you to be its godfather. This means you 
will have to come down handsome with a pot or some- 
thing. I'll make it up to you over your first one — 
perhaps return your mug — and thfere will be no further 
expenses, as the godmothers look after the Church 
business. It amuses them and keeps the parsons out of 
mischief. 

"The question now is what to call it. Fifty-seven 
different Christian names have been already suggested, 
(they have been coming in every post for months. 
Next time in self-defence I shall have to turn Mahom- 
medan), and this last week we've had a perfect 
inundation of the old cows themselves. Relations-in- 
law play the very devil with your digestion. They 
even got up a baby sweepstake, with any number you 
like of side bets (the odds were three to one on its 
being a girl), and of course I snapped up everything, 
and netted quite a tidy little sum. In fact I rather 
egged them on; these old maidenish women will do 
anything for a quiet gamble, — ^they don't know a bet 
from a hot water-bottle, — and they are all now fighting 
cats and dogs over the result, trying to hedge on 
number two, who as I've explained cannot possibly be 
due for a good fifteen months. They can't even lose 
decently. However, old cock, to end the business I 
intend calling it Carfax after you. If they grouse at 
your name I shall tell them I put them all into a 
bag and drew out yours first. They can't say anything 
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to that can they, though it smells of the lie a mile off? 
Still your being a big pot will help them swallow the 
pill. One's she-relatives are always snobs. 

"Well, so long, the place is simply overrun with 
women, and I am quite out of weed-killers. I shall 
allow them a week's baby-grubbing, and then clear the 
lot out. They ought all to be in the Liberal Govern- 
ment. You can't smoke anywhere, and they eye you 
suspiciously, as if you weren't the owner of your own 
house, not to speak of being your kid's father. They 
act as if they were suspicious even of that. Such a 
sickening fuss about nothing! It's enough to make a 
fellow apply for a divorce on the spot, or advocate 
marriage as a remedy for escaping a tax on bachelors. 
Silly old Liberal night-caps all of them. So long again. 

**Your affectionate pal, 

"Weaeees." 

"P.S. — ^Wiffles and I have just returned from our 
second visit of inspection. We are only allowed in three 
times a day. The place is barricaded like a fortress — 
women standing sentinel everywhere — and I believe the 
Scotch nurse I spoke of sleeps with her body across 
the door. She's certainly quite large enough to block 
up anything short of a cathedral gate, and treats me 
as if I were a common interloper. Wiffles doesn't like 
her either, which is always a bad sign. 

"Between you and me don't ever tell Evelyn I 

said so — ^I never saw such an ugly-looking object in my 
life. It weighs ten pounds and an odd ounce — quite 
up to weight I understand. We did it just now on the 
sugar scales. Wiffles at present only carries two 
pounds more, but he's putting on flesh with age, and 
should certainly hold his own for a time. These com- 
parisons interest me, — but its looks, all thumbs and tum- 
tum, are simply revolting — the only possible word. It 
really cannot be my child, and if it does not improve 
later on, I shall never dare to own it. I do the right 
thing however, and kiss it regularly more than once. 
This pleases the nurse (she's very dangerous indeed^ 
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and spoke of not allowing Wiffles in the room), and 
certainly all things considered it is a remarkable piece 
of human workmanship, something in fact. Fax, to be 
quite proud of. I begin to understand Evelyn's feel- 
ings about it all better than I did. Of course it can't 
speak a word of English yet — they never do you know 
so soon — and its clothes would send any respectable 
tailor into a fit. Still I suppose even tailors' wives 
have babies, and it's early days now, but as you can 
imagine I am rather anxious about its future. What 
do you say to this progranmie? No smoking till 
eighteen, and then only brown paper. All bills barred 
by stem parent at sight. Write soon and let me know 
what you think about everything. I am going for a 
stroll in the park, as Evelyn is asleep. Good-night. 
Wiffles barks his love. Always, Weaeees." 

Good-night, Weary One. You were the friend of my 
youth, and I loved you; the bantling of my imagina- 
tion, and I created you; the Hyde of my Jekyll, and 
you become the half of me. Good-night, Weary One, 
I look into the dusky future, and I see your foolishness 
translated into contentment, your wit approaching 
upon wisdom, your aloofness commixing with your 
ImperiaUsm. 

I see you happy, yet not too happy ; simple-minding, 
but hating and vanquishing England's enemies, tolerant 
of folly, impatient as always of fools. You are still 
married. You have children, not a few. You are 
beloved. You love them and her. Gun to shoulder you 
tramp your estates. You hunt with the hounds. You 
out-snare the poachers. You lunch the Church; and 
you dine the Chapels. Bird and poor woman, beast 
and rich man, they all welcome you — ^yes, even the 
poachers and the socialist, the atheist, and the follow- 
ers of Christ. Perhaps they love you as I do. Good- 
night, old friend. Wearers, a long good-night to you. 
Sesame shuts for all time upon the Weary One. 

Both time and place, both woman, maid, and man, 
both style and Action, m\i^\. uoyr all chop and change,^ 
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here back, here forward, to suit the sways and shiftings 
of my tale. Sesame opens alphabetically upon : 
A. 

*TLord Robert Broadacre has returned from his 
holiday in Canada." The London Daily Mail. 
B. 

"The Countess of Gallantly and her niece, Miss 
Wanda Broadacre, are leaving to-day on the Maure- 
tania for England. '* The New York Herald. 
C. 

"Mr. James Goring, who is now quite recovered from 
his recent attack of brain-fever, is leaving this week 
for big game shooting in South Africa. Mr. Dorrien 
Carfax accompanies him as far as Cape Town.'* The 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 
D. 

"Politicians butter their bread by the state of the 
times. Statesmen plaster the times with stately futures." 
Extract from Mr. Carfax's speech at Johannesburg. 
E. 

"The almighty dollar made the American. The 
Almighty never made the American dollar." Mr. Car- 
fax speaking at Winnipeg. 
F. 

"Mr. Dorrien Carfax's inclusion in the British 
Cabinet was a foregone conclusion. The appointment 
will be a very popular one in America." The New 
York World. 
G. 

"England expected once every man to do his duty. 
England expects now twice or thrice before a man can 
do his duty." Mr. Carfax speaking in the House of 
Conunons. 
H. 

**Labour lacks the dignity of brains. Hearts suffer 
under the indignities of labour." From Mr. Carfax's 
presidential address at the Imperial Congress of 
Labour. 
K. 

"Mr. Berkeley Goring's magnificent gift of 600^000 
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dollars, which we report this morning, following upon 
Mr. Carfax's appeal yesterday for funds towards his 
scheme for the consolidation of the Empire, is worthy 
of one of Canada's greatest citizens. It only remains 
for some patriotic Briton to follow the Dominion lead. 
Who will it be?" The Montreal Star. 
L. 

^Xord Robert Broadacre has given £50,000 to 
the United Empire League. We understand that 
Mr. Carfax has been already promised the re- 
mainder of the £S50,000 required." The London 
Times. 
M. 

"The rumour that Mr. Dorrien Carfax will shortly 
marry Miss Wanda Broadacre is wholly incorrect." 
Morning Paper. 
N. 

"Of the country balls this week that on New Year's 
Eve of the Countess of Gallantly, who is entertaining 
for her brother Lord Robert Broadacre at Holmoaks, 
naturally takes precedence over all others." *Ungram- 
maticus' in the Social Midget. 
P. 

A dialogue. 

"And what is your opinion of fame, Mr. Carfax?' 

"By fame, Miss Broadacre, I understand a man who 
lives upon a high windy hill within a glass stronghouse 
of his own making. About him blow the tongues of 
mankind, shrieking, and whistling, and blustering. His 
windows are for ever rattling, but within he is all calm. 
The eyes of men follow him too, but while they strain 
their gaze upward, viewing him only narrowly and 
with difficulty, he from the wide sweep of his survey 
comprehends all below — and comprehends himself. 
For this reason men of little understanding jerk stones 
at him, but if he is wise he has built his house above the 
compass of their arms, so that the pebbles fall back 
upon their slingers." 

"And do you think that your house is safe?" 

^'My windows axe double-plated, Miss Broadacre^ 
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and if they break, why, can I not always rebuild on 
higher hills?" 

"You are of the wise then?'* 

"Say rather a searcher after wisdom." 

"Does not wisdom herself sometimes throw pebbles?" 

"Yes, and rocks likewise, but always from the tops 
of high snowy mountains." 

"Fame would seem to be one of the dangerous trades, 
Mr. Carfax?" 

Highly explosive, Miss Broadacre. The snows 
melt too in the spring times, and then there are 
avalanches." 

"But women cannot even climb?" 
"Can they not use strong ladders?" 

"Perhaps, but where are they to find them?" 

"Men, Miss Broadacre, are women's ladders. They 
often climb together." 

"Ah! I had forgotten that," said Wanda. 

Another dialogue. 

"Mother, you are growing older." 

"Fiddle-de-dee, child, are my hairs gray?" 

"No, Mother." 

"Does my tongue stumble?'^ 

"Never, Mother." 

"Are my friends tired of me?" 

"How could they be, Aunt Gwen !" 

"Then your liver's out of order for saying such a 
thing. Take a dose of Seidlitz-powder, and drive with 
me down to the House to hear Mr. Carfax speak. 
When Malcolm dies I shall make him number three." 

"He won't look at you, Mother." 

"Won't he, my dear ! Men will always look at Lady 
Gallantly, so long as they've eyes in their heads." 

"And when their eyes have dropped out?" 

"In that case they'll borrow another pair or listen to 
my voice. Child, child, you will kill yourself with this 
recollection. Life is still good. Are there not always 
breakers upon the beach?" 

"Yes, Mother." 
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"And winds upon the hills?'' 

"Of course, Mother." 

"And loves in women's hearts?" 

"Why do you ask that, Mother?" 

**Your aunt's whim, my dear. Never call me an old 
woman again, or I'll " 

"I'll what, Aunt Gwen?" 

**Silly child, you love Carfax." 

"Love Dorrien ! I don't. Mother." 

**You do, my dear, though you don't know it yet, but 
be warned by me. Husbands are so old-fashioned now- 
adays, they can't even die quickly. Look at Malcolm." 

"Mother, Mother, have you never loved?" 

"Once, my dear; but I was married, and he was 
married, and then he died, and I am still married ; but 
not to the same man. That is Lady Gallantly." 

"A very gallant Lady Gallantly, Mother!" 

"Then marry Carfax, my dear. Love is still good 
for women." 
R. 

A last dialogue. 

"Now what do you think of love, Miss Broadacre? 

"I have not thought lately upon the subject, Mr. 
Carfax." 

"But surely you have an opinion?" 

"If I have I keep it to myself, Mr. Carfax." 

"I admire your reticence. Miss Broadacre, but come, 
take pity on me ; I leave England to-morrow for Can- 
ada, and your opinion interests me." 

"I wish you every success, Mr. Carfax. You will 
see Mr. Goring no doubt. Tell him I think of him 
often. He also is lonely." 

"I was asking. Miss Broadacre, for your opinion of 
love." 

"Love, Sir Persistence, is my dead language." 

"Your pardon. Miss Broadacre, but it was never* 
even your living one." 

"That, Mr. Carfax, is at least my own affair. ViThile' 
Jim lives he is my husband." 

**And yet it was you who advised me once to marry •**" 
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"I advised you once to marry! Explain yourself 
please. Your tongue outsteps your discretion." 

**And marks time with her too. See here. Your 
own handwriting is the witness." 

"My handwriting! Really, Mr. Carfax, your inven- 
tion astonishes me. You used not to blunder like this." 

"Then judge of my blundering. You may perhaps 
recall the occasion. This letter was written in Toronto. 
That startles you I see. You asked for my help you 
remember, and, well. Miss Broadacre, I helped you. I 
return your property now with an alteration. For a 
sentence of yours I have substituted one of my own. 
It's an odd-reading sentence too. Forgive my scoring 
yours through with a blue pencil. Here's my amend- 
ment. *There never was any girl in England.' On 
the face of it another of my blunders. Good-bye, Miss 
Broadacre, and God keep you safe till I return. Read 
your letter." 

Wanda took the letter into her hands. "I had for- 
gotten that," she murmured. "God keep you safe too, 
Mr. Carfax," and paused — "till you return." 

Sesame, Sesame, it is time to put the shutters up on 
our alphabet. The two years have passed, and Un- 
grammaticus still summons us to the Holmoaks ball. 
Jim too is there, says the Social Midget. What other 
thing, pray, Dorrien, had Wanda forgotten in that 
sad sad afterwards? 

Shut *the afterwards,' Sesame, with his answer never 
then spoken — ^'Her heart.' 



CHAPTER 

DORBIEN AND WANDA 



MY task is to write of love, love regnant, measure- 
less enwheeled with life, the tired soul's balm, the 
heart's sweet opiate, man's quarter, woman's whole. No 
cooing cuddlers here: no lukewarm kisses, slubbered of 
dulcet nights : no word of dearests, of darlings not a one. 
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Off, off, that waterish trash, that three weeks* sofa dal- 
liance, hatched of a woman's mawkish barn-door wit — as 
eggs out of time and yokeless. Off, off — ^yet write of 
love. 

'Twas Holmoaks House. 'Twas New Year's Eve. 
'Twas the great ballroom. Tongues pattered. Perfumes 
perfumed. Flowers scented. Lights dazzled. The waltz- 
ers they waltzed. The bandsmen they fiddled. The 
chaperons they gossipped. And the onlookers — Why, 
they looked on! Everywhere were wrong gentlemen 
looking for right ladies, and wrong ladies avoiding right 
gentlemen; were partners standing and wanting to sit, 
and partners sitting and not wanting to stand ; were old 
men forgetting their gout, and young men forgetting 
their manners ; were old ladies remembering their wrinkles, 
and young ladies remembering their dresses. Were, were 
and so forth ad infinitimi. 

All the wall-flowers have been carefully potted out by 
Lady Gallantly. All the lobster-faced men have been 
arranged in a semi-circle in the smoking-room : this latter 
by report of Lord Robert. Everything that ought to be 
done has been done by everybody, and the supper toast 
runs *to the New Year and my old love.' Now mind, 
ladies, no heel-taps ! 

They drank the toast together, Wanda and Dorrien, 
each looking first to the other, before carrying the gaze 
on towards Jim, who sat within a tongue's throw of them, 
talking gaily-rapid, and plying a vigorous knife. Clat- 
ter! Clatter! What a clattering of plates! Soon they 
finished. "Let us go to the blue-room," said Carfax. 
And to the room termed blue they went. 

Here they sat, s:he on a window-seat, also blue, he on a 
chair that rocked — of naked cane-work. A bright fire 
enkindled their faces ; and there were candles too. 

He began lightly-easily. "Shall we talk of love or war, 
religion, Miss Broadacre, or politics?" 

She answered him in the like spirit with an "I leave it, 
Sir, to you." 

To this he replied catching up the terminology of the 
card-room, "Then hearts are trumps." 
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And she to that, taken easily aback, ^^But I should 
have made it no trumps !" 

The nonsense fled out from his voice. "The declara- 
tion, Miss Broadacre, was mine. In fact jou left it to 
me, and," heavily marking his monosyllables, "will still 

be mine always. My trumps to-night are hearts. 

They shall win the game." 

The chair rocked, and rocked slower, and finally 
stopped altogether, when he said gravely-gentle, "I mean 
partners for the rubber of life. Do you truly play to 
hearts?" 

For a while, a great long while, she looked upon him 
searchingly. "Yes," at last she returned, as one 
whose trust is strong, "I play to hearts — with you," 
and paused, adding steadfastly, "for the rubber of 
Ufe." 

Red passion leaped in his heart. Through his veins 
sobbed the wild wild blood. Manlike he stood erect, cry- 
ing aloud with that surpassing tenderness, and in grit 
hunger for her. 

"Child — for you are still a child to me — as you must 
now surely know I have loved you for years. I love you 
as strong men love good women, as honour loves truth. 
You will give your beauty, your love, your young enthu- 
siasms to me, and I will bind them round my work, 
cherishing them always, protecting their giver, entwining 
them with England. Together through life we will work 
for our country, together love her. You will come to me, 
and we will woo her together. Come !" His hands ex- 
tended. "I will teach you what love means, knitting 
with woman's sweetness manhood's power, man's stead- 
fastness with woman's purity. Shall it be so, Wanda? 
Come, little one. Love calls you." 

Sure-moving she came to him, fair hands to great 
strong hands, heart calling unto heart, eye feasting upon 
eye, brain awhirl and galloping : "Teach me to love my 
Dorrien! Too late! Too late! Long days ago love 
stole from me to you. Teach me to love ! Love lies within 
my heart, a prisoner chained, self-sentenced by Love 
for life, more powerful than Death." 
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Her hands, drawn slowly upwards, now touched his 
breast. 

"Love you, my Dorrien ! I do. I do. Indeed I love. 
My love, my faith, my strength, my woman's weakness 
all are yours. Use them for England." 

Still he drew her closer. "Wanda ! My Wanda ! My 
bride ! My Queen !'' 

A tide of wonderment, yet mixed with joy unutterable, 
ungovernably crimson, spread foaming over her face. 
She lay there, just breathing, a moveless listener, vivid 
model by a mental conjuring for a statue of Love — 
awakened from sleep. "Love on, my love. Love on." 

He continued deep-speaking and impetuously driving 
his words, with an undertone of throbbing distinctness 
— infolding her — : 

"Love you ! Love you ! Ask me for love with those 
great eyes of yours, and I'll — Child, child, I love you 
every bit, your gentleness, your truth, your purity, the 
beauty of your soul, and, crown of all, yourself. My 
little one, I own the whole of you. I'll love you piece- 
meal." 

Now she gazed tumultuous upon him, withdrawing his 
arms from her — ^yet but a little — and crying with a flood 
of passionate utterance. 

"I own you too. I own you every piece. My own! 
My own ! Oh ! Dorrien, Dorrien, have I not dreamed of 
this?" 

As furnace-glow to darkness, as the red sun to the 
evening, as the rainbow to the mist, so flamed the fire in 
Wanda's eyes. Then, wrought to a very paradise of love 
by the fiery glory of their hearts' revelation, standing 
regal before him, supremely abandoned, stretching wide 
her arms, and letting them to sink upon his shoulders, 
now drawing him towards her, she broke, thus whispering 
wonderfully into the words prophetic of their loves: 

"My love ! My love ! My love ! From the beginning 
I loved you, to the end I will keep your love. In sick- 
ness and sorrow, in success and happiness, come winter, 
come summer, through all shall my love be yours. I love 
jou with the whole strength of my being, with the full- 
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ness of my womanhood. I love you with the joy of 

women in men. You are the delight of my eyes, my soul, 

my all — ^the man I truly love. Husband, what is love?'' 

To which he answered, "Love is woman's gift to 



man." 



Then Wanda said, "Love is life." 
By declinations, almost imperceptible, they stayed 
their whispering. 
Love was life ! 

CHAPTER XLH 

CONFLAGRATION 

IT was, it IS, and it shall remain at Holmoaks — ^night: 
the darkest conceivable indistinguishable night; a 
darkness to be breathed, to be coffined in, to shudder at, to 
touch fearfully : a night boding desolation, lent for the oc- 
casion by horror, an Ephemeris by arrangement with the 
stars: the terror-darkness, stalking hearse and sable 
plumes. Death's horridest chanticleer — one hour herald 
to Dawn. 

Men remarked afterwards that a stable-cur howled the 
long night through. Bats too had flapped against the 
butler's pantry. A funeral wind, rising in melancholy 
like dismallest organ music, sobbed and coronached 
round the windows. Li the great house dwelt universal 
night silence, the stillness of lofty-bed-chamber, of ances- 
tral gallery, of monkish stairs creaking to no footfall, 
with sleepers breaths indrawn and slowly expelled. From 
a lodge ^hone out yellowish a single gaslight. A door 
banged somewhere. The night tossed on, dark, over- 
dark, feverish, windy, and silent. 

Hist! Here creeps tip-toe, in his stockinged feet, 
moving delicately, flashing warily his lanthom, a burglar 
— ^night's burglar, that arch-housebreaker, most danger- 
ous of criminals, perpetually at large. Bill Sikes Death. 
Watch the motions of his creepings. 

Hist ! The stealth of his posture ! The super-subtle- 
ness of his gait ! Dark as a thousand nights, blacker than 
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totallest eclipse, carrying to slumberer eternal sleep, to 
awakener briefest scantling of terror, slipping through 
the sinuosities of the boards, picking noiseless at locks, 
playing chiwey-cat to the mice, out-worming oaken 
worm-holes, spreading, dispreading, overspreading, as- 
cending, descending aspersing all and everywhere, creeps, 
stocking-footed, omnipenetrant, king-burglar Death's 
faithfullest cracksman — Smoke. 

Hist! He is smelled out! A door, admitting upon an 
upper passage, jerks sharply open. There follows the 
instant of listening, of debasing the ears, of quick inhala- 
tion through the nostrils : then the night-cry, dread, fear- 
nerved, precipitate, inflammable, "Fire! Fire!" and 
third reverberating cry, "Fire !" Great Holmoaks House 
was burning. 

Confusion ! Uproar I Shoutings ! 

Sleepers awakening, being awakened, awakening others, 
running distracted, opening windows, looking for shoes, 
still sleeping unawakened. Confusion gathering volume. 
Confusion flying quicksilver, thundering at doors, alarum- 
ing stables, manning hose-pipes. Men shouting orders, 
women obeying orders, none to give orders, all dress dis- 
ordered. Smoke everywhere, fire somewhere, water no- 
where: my jewel case! Where? Where? Confusion 
grown many-headed as Hydra, gotten bulky with fear, 
leaping from casements, practising hysterics upon the 
drive. Escapes by ivy, escapes by ladders, hair-breadth 
escapes, and escapes by fire escapes. Windows red-litten, 
sparks by whirlwinds, the tocsin bell's clangour, the 
country-side lighting luridly. Confusion epidemical. 
Confusion suicidical. Confusion parasitical. A confus- 
ion very critical. Answerable to such confusions did 
Holmoaks burn. 

The villagers are hurrying from their beds. The dis- 
tant farms grow live with Ughts. They move. They 
move. 

Since the first alarm perhaps twenty i^hort minutes had 
elapsed. The difficulties of arousing and rescuing the in- 
mates, sleeping heavily and in immoderate overplus 
Irom the occasion of the previous night's ball) were multi- 
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plied in more than the ordinary ratio of fires by the gen- 
eral extreme unacquaintance with the internals of the 
house — ^a house vast, of notable antiquity, abounding in 
perplexing passages, very proper for tumult. Addition- 
ally, most obstructive of fifty embarrassments, and stand- 
ing out in dreadful reUef under the gigantic pencil 
strokes of terror, there was at once evident the exceeding 
malignity of the fire itself, which issuing from the 
kitchens laterally, left and right, quickly blocked the 
grand staircase, and so cut off the most assured outlet of 
escape, if not equally the one least likely to be missed in 
the stress and hurly of the outrush. To pile horror on 
horror — ^the water failed, the electric light failed, the fire 
appliances, these mostly failed. From roof to basement 
of Holmoaks ruled ferment — Consternation, Babel, 
Darkness, Fire. 

The East wing bums. Soon catches the North. 

To reach the ground was and, as always in fires, re- 
mained — ^the single common primal frantic impulse. But 
how? By what speediest exit? Where hid the ground? 
A small band of determined men, mustering hurriedly 
from outside, had early broken into the great hall. 
There, spUtting into two parties, the one led by the mas- 
ter. Lord Robert, the other under a statesman, by name 
Carfax, they ranged, axe pick and torch, through the en- 
tire building, smashing in locked doors, pulling out the 
smothered, examining empty rooms, adding numbers to 
nmnbers, helping the women, inspiriting faint hearts, 
forbidding, refusing, rescuing, commanding, exhorting. 
So pressly went the saviours, these fire-runners, account- 
ing between them for a half -hundred of lives — at a low 
computation. 

Next bums the West. Now the wind veers South. 

Fire, streamlets of fire, fire by Niagar€w. Fire rip- 
pUng up the walls, outpouring from windows, cascading 
the stairways, putting out the darkness. Smoke smother- 
ing all things, choking the living, black-shrouding the 
dead, enmuffling the dying. Fire spouting and splutter- 
ing, scorching contorting, sobbing and wailing, crackling 
recrackling: crackling recrackling, crackling and crack- 
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ling. Fire wreathing the chimaieys, stealing up towers, 
invading the ball-room, melting the leads: melting the 
leads, and crackling recrackling : crackling recrackling — 
and melting the leads. 

Much about this time — crash stupendous — fell the 
great bell-tower. The clock-hands, where tihey stopped, 
had pointed seventeen minutes to six. 

All were now collecting in stupid huddles upon the 
lawn, gazing helplessly at the flames, rescued, rescuers 
servants, villagers, farm-help, with women in the bulk, 
husbands tending wives, wives seeking for daughters, 
round them the vicarious flotsam of fires; here a box, 
there some great lady's underclothing, this and that noth- 
ing everywhere, and a parrot-cage, draggle-tailed Polly 
expostulatory inside, property of a maid. From the ex- 
treme western windows men, still working demoniac, were 
tumbling out trunks, cabinets, all heavy things movea- 
ble. By this issue came the Vandykes, and a Rubens, 
slashed from his frame. Here too they lowered a bed- 
ridden woman, sometime housekeeper, nearly eighty 
years of age, and forgotten till then. Holmoaks, end to 
end, was one mighty catholic doom. 

The stables, they too were burning. The horses, no 
longer blindfold, a mob of forty, streamed, manes 
flying, madly snorting, through the ensanguined park. 

Fire, masses of fire, fire in battalions. Gargantuan 
flames tonguing the skies, bearding the heavens, re- 
turning in upon themselves, incarnadining the night. 
Fire roaring, roarin^roaring with the thunder of 
thunderous tempest. Fire rushing with his winds, bil- 
lowing with his waves, falling with his valleys, rising 
with his mountains. Fire multiform. Fire catastrophic. 
Fire superlative. Most total fire of fires. Under such 
terms of fire Holmoaks blazed. 

The survivors now beginning to retire before the 
heat to the engirdling trees — some even to the paddock 
and gardens, all ruddled crimson and light as high 
noon — and everyone, rescuer and salvager, abandoning 
the buildings, these often reluctantly and only under 
the strictness of Lord Robert's commands, some at- 
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tempt was about organising to outhouse the women, 
relieve the hurt, and impose upon disorder arrange- 
ment, upon affright the semblance of a shuddering 
control. Yet for the most part all still did nothing, 
walking slowly backwards the greckter number, men 
with women, whispering fearfully and bandying of 
deaths, while they watched awe-stricken the fiery holo- 
caust, now swollen monstrously into one vast seething 
Yorago of ungovernable flame. 

Some attempt I say was about organising, when — 

Scream of piercing agony, shriek of wildest terror, 
lo, frantic servant-girl on mid-lawn, half-dressed, 
pointing, pointing, pointing with bared outstretching 
arm: men running up fearfully, faces all blanching, 
curses, groanings, prayers, gnashings of teeth, women 
swooning; and there, there before them all: indelibly 
pricked upon memory's eye, vestured with every the 
frightfullest apparelling of horror — in the high 
Western turret, the outermost, the last standing, 
behind bars, the old nursery bars, strainin^c them; 
worrying them, pummelling them, naked fist against 
naked iron, white caged face darting, darting, staring 
horridly athwart the engriming smoke— at that window 
they saw, all saw — 

The smoke rolled over. "Who is it?" flew the shak- 
ing words. "God help him. That young Canadian." 
Others just sobbed, "Jim." Of these might have been 
Wanda and Lady Gallantly. 

What happened then, and his, one man's, chief 
place in all happening then, and how he would have 
saved Jim — these things will remain for ever with those 
who saw them, intensated into their recollections, as 
with the eternal colourings of vividest master-painting. 

They saw hurry on the lawns, confusion confounded, 
men running every way, women wailing or wringing 
helpless hands, all of them intent upon rescue and 
seeing nothing for a means, with cries and the crashings 
of sullen walls. They saw a tall figure running swiftly 
forward, running into the smoke, disappearing in fire, 
merging still at the run, his face badged over with 
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blood, dragging out now very hardly a great wooden 
ladder, sur-heated, side-ribbed with stays of rusted 
iron, of about eight toises length, confusedly flaming, 
lately forgotten of the salvagers. Whether by direct 
vision, by work of guess, by what subtlest soever com- 
munication of spirit, yet all knew that man for Lord 
Robert. 

This ladder, a fifty now hurrying with it, women 
side along men, smothering the flames as they ran, 
they raised, pell-mell, slap-dash, with throb of rolling 
cheer to thunder mightier of fire, mid intensest shrivel- 
ling heat — against that dreadful tower. Raised it. 
Raised it. Ah, God, too short! Down whirled the 
smoke. Out rushed the flames. The ladder caught 
again. It burned. It blazed from rung to rung. And 
up, up, up those fiery stairs, crackling, swaying, rock- 
ing to his weight — up those dreadful stairs went alone 
Lord Robert. 

They saw him standing smoke-wrapped on the high- 
most rung, a heavy crowbar in his hand, above him at 
a man's half-height those other bars, both transom and 
cross, through whose reticulations, shockingly en- 
visaged, still looked, unquietly quiet, Jim's death-pale 
face, fuliginous, scarred with fire, calloused, lacerated 
— a little moving, but only now and then. Next with 
a more than madness of design they saw him spring 
upwards, spring not to miss, swinging by one hand, 
passing the crowbar to Jim, writhing himself up, work- 
ing busily upon the sill, riving iron with iron, pulling 

and dragging at Jim, pulling desperately at 

when a sudden flurry of flame oversweeping the tower, 
infolding him too, infolding Jim, the ladder bent up, 
it fell groundling, it shivered thousand-pieced. They 
were cut ofi^ — ^utterly and in a moment. And the 
deliverer bar had gone too! 

At this many said they heard a cry of fearfuUest 
despair from Jim ; for it was he that had dropped the 
bar; and that then Lord Robert, his eyes informed 
with glorious purpose, bent forward lowly to the other's 
eAr, looking first westwards away from the breaking 
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dawn, as It might be across the wide ocean to Canada, 
and so, crouching there on the sill, spoke with him very 
earnestly — they declared, causeless of course, concern- 
ing his wife, Jim's mother, — calming him wonderfully. 
At least all saw their hands meeting in a clasp, and 
some even averred that the elder man kissed the boy on 
the forehead, as he might have been his son. Then the 
smoke blotted them out, and they were seen no more. 

When at last some of them reached the window they 
found Jim quite dead. And Lord Robert? Yes, Lord 
Robert was quite dead too. 

But he might have jumped! 

CHAPTER XLIII 

THE SAME AS CHAPTER ONE I ONLY HAPPIER 

NOT SO many weeks ago, when the doctrine of Free 
Trade seemed really unlikely to become as old as 
the hills, and the hills themselves could lay claim for 
above half a century more of birthdays than they could 
point to at the beginning; when the Marconigraph 
was still at writing lessons, and flying machines had 
but scarcely learnt to hop; when Joseph Chamberlain 
was a man in fact, and Dorrien Carfax had not yet 
even become the man of fiction ; not so many weeks ago 
this story finishes. 

Not to miss the ending — indeed to assure a proper 
understanding of the whole — ^it should be concluded 
that somewhere in that preciser period of time, which 
has been outlined so broadly as in the last paragraph, 
the man of the name of Dorrien Carfax was a growing 
power in the world. 

He lives in the Old Hall. The old hall is as much 
a part of his life, as he is himself of the fruit of the 
loins of his forefathers. His father never died in the 
old hall, yet he forgets not his father in the old hall, 
and the old hall he redeemed into his property. His 
mother never died in the old hall, yet he remembers 
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his mother in the old hall, and in time the old hall 
will be his re-creation. At the age of thirty-two he 
brought into the old hall his wife. 

The wedding, which was for these days a very 
simple affair, had many particular points of interest 
to' mark it out from its fellows. It was held as is 
uncustomary in the house of the bridegroom's ances- 
tors. The rice, which was showered upon the unhappy 
pair, was exactly the same, both in quantity and 
texture, as that which is used on similar occasions 
within the XXth century. The shoes which were 
thrown as no carriage drove away were both new and 
unpatched and long enough for what are quite the 
most advanced feet of the day, and since the luck that 
they brought was as unsure as the aim of the throwers 
the couple bid fair to lead a very happy married life. 
A breakfast was on all sides voted a nuisance, though 
the bride's health was drunk several times in cham- 
pagne, and portions of the wedding cake were distribu- 
ted by the guests over a wide area of the carpet. 

The honeymoon is incredibly asserted to be passing 
off without success. The bride on seeing Lady Gallant- 
ly on her jaunts up to London makes mention of 
sundry little tiffs, which are disturbing the conjugal 
atmosphere; so does the bridegroom to his mother-in- 
law. Their returns of an evening are lovers'-fashion 
and very much up to date. Motor horns herald their 
approach. Electric lights are switched on by the 
servants, and the local Radicals when presenting an 
address of grievance are conducted by the grievancee 
over the reappointed home of the Carfax men. 

And they are very wealthy. 

Their home is the Old Hall. The one old hall of 
those many old halls, which are dotted so generally 
about the country parts of England. The house is 
refilled with the oak. The oak is old, more worm- 
eaten, and black. Oaken ceilings, oaken stairs, oaken 
chests, oaken floors, oaken panels; not a room not 
smelling again of the oak; not a board unhewn from 
the wood of the national tree. 
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The grounds like the house are In completest repair. 
The lodge looks life and possesses a keeper. The 
flowers, shrubs, and trees have for months been chap- 
eroned in the most prudential manner. Garden-beds 
refuse scornfully the proposals of free-trading man- 
nerless weeds. The pump in the stable-yard gurgles 
joyfully over his cure, and the park railings are in the 
highest possible state of Protective efficiency. 

A happy prospect! And Wanda Carfax as she 
stands by her husband's side, and gazes fondly into his 
strong eager eyes, takes no thought for the desolation 
of the past. The only past in her eyes is her husband ; 
the only future in her contemplation the future through 
which she walks. 

So they will remain for a few short honeymoon weeks, 
he the squire, she the squire's lady, lord and mistress 
of the old hall with the reconstituted grounds. With the 
next year shall come a little child. Carfax, the big 
man, will watch the little child grow up among the old 
oak. Wanda his wife, he loves dearly, and her little 
child will be fonder to him than the old hall itself. No 
oak shall give forth its dampness. The winds, let 
them blow from the East. For this little child shall 
be a man-child. He shall be great and happy and 
loved. 

It is finished. 

The Old Hall is new. Carfax is there and Wanda 
his wife. The ghosts of the Carfax ancestors move 
joyfully about, and could shout as they call to memory 
the broken barns and fallen boughs, and feel again the 
touch of the oaken wood. Gone are the boughs and 
the fallen trees; yet not the old oak wood: gone for 
ever the sobbings of the ghosts. The old hall has 
changed hands. The old hall is alive. 

The Old Hall was bought back in the spring of the 
year 1909, and three months later Dorrien and Wanda 
Carfax were living there, man and wife. 

The End 
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